V. 


I'HE  fiVANGELlS'T. 


Ms;  16.  ISM. 


Three  Notable  Books. 


VOLUME  IV  OF  THE 

History  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States. 


By  John  Bach  McMastek.  fTo  be  completed  in 
six  volumes.]  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  92.S0. 

“Those  who  can  reart  between  the  lines  may  discover 
in  those  paees  constant  evidence'*  of  care  and  skill  and 
faithful  labor,  of  which  the  old-time  superficial  essayists. 
compiiinK  library  noies  on  dates  a  no  striki^  event^ 
h*d  uo  concepiiou:  but  to  the  general  reader  the  fiuent 
narrative  gives  no  hint  of  the  conscientious  labors,  far- 
reaching.  worl  --wide,  vast  and  yet  microscopically  mi¬ 
nute.  tuat  give  the  strength  anrt  value  which  we  felt 
rather  than  seen.  'I'hi-  is  due  to  the  art  of  piesentatlon. 
The  author's  position  as  a  scientific  workman  may 
accept  on  the  abundant  testimony  of  the  expei^  who 
know  the  solid  worth  of  his  work:  his  skill  as  a  literary 
ikTtist  we  cftii  all  appreciates  tbe  cbarm  uf  Pis  style  belDg 
self-evident.”- Phuadclphia  Ttleyraph. 


Degeneration. 


By  Prof.  Max  Nobdac.  Translated  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  edition  of  the  German  work.  8vo.  Cloth, 


$3.50. 

A  great  book  in  more  senses  than  one.  and  it  is  sure  to 
make  a  wide  and  deep  impression  As  a  treatment  in 
certain  mooern  tendencies  in  literature  and  art.it  is  at 
once  an  indictment,  an  arraigntpeut.  a  trial,  and  a  sen¬ 
tence.  .  .  .  He  bas  done  handsome  service  in  point¬ 
ing  out  the  fiigbtfnl  danger,  and  the  exact  ualnre  of  the 
rtauger.  t'l  which  modern  society  is  exposed  by  the  men¬ 
tal  and  moral  nmounrtness  and  contagions  indecency  of 
many  or  iis  accepted  instructors  and  leaders,  and  by  its 
own  hankering  for  excitements  and  pyrotechnics.  — 
Boston  Haturday  Evening  (iazetU. 


Actual  Africa; 


Ob,  The  Coming  Continent.  A  Tour  of  Explora¬ 
tion.  Bv  Fbank  Vincent,  author  of  “Around 
and  About  South  America,”  “In  and  Out  of 
Central  America,”  etc.  With  Map  and  104  full- 


page  Illustrations.  8vo.  Cloth,  $5.00. 

This  thorough  and  compreheusive  work  furnishes  a 
survey  of  the  entire  continent  which  this  eip.-riimced 
traveler  has  circumnavigated  in  addition  to  his  inland 
explorations.  Tbe  latter  have  included  journeys  in 
northern  Africa,  Madagascar,  scutbem  Africa,  and  an 
exp^ltion  into  tbe  Congo  country  which  has  covered 
fresh  ground.  His  book  has  tbe  distinction  of  present¬ 
ing  a  comprehensive  summary  instead  oi  offering  an  ac¬ 
count  of  one  special  dlstilct-  It  is  more  elaborately 
illustrated  than  any  book  upon  the  subject, and  contains 
a  large  map  carefully  corrected  to  date. 


fbr  sole  hy  all  bookscHcrs.  or  trill  be  Kent  by  mail,  porf- 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  pubHOierr. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO., 


Important  New  Work  by  the  President 
of  Bowdoin  College. 


Outlines  of  Social  Tbeoli^y. 

By  WM.  DE  WITT  HYDE,  D.D.,  President  of 
Bowdoin  College  and  Professor  of  Mental 
and  Moral  Philosophy.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

*•*  “It  is  a  work  of  much  power  and  cannot  fail  to  at¬ 
tract  much  attention.” 

“There  are  conservatives  who  will  not  agree  with  all 
the  positions  taken  by  President  Hyde;  but  he  sustains 
them  with  rare  skill  and  vigor,  and  his  work  can  hardly 
fMi  to  lead  to  healtbfnl  discassiuos.”-  Boston  Daily  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

“President  Hyde  does  not  aim  to  upset  established  re¬ 
ligion,  only  to  poiut  out  how  tbe  article  we  now  have  may 
be  improved  ou  its  social  side,  as  to  which  there  will  be 
no  dispntn  that  it  is  wot  ally  lacking.  His  argument 
sound  and  sensible,  and  his  book  DElSEKVIilS  to  bx 
WIDELY  BEAD.”-PhaadeJphitt  Evening  BtdUMn. 

“Rejecting  whatever  the  doctrine  of  Kvolntion  and  the 
critical  reconstruction  of  sacred  history  and  literature 
have  rendered  untenable  in  the  traditional  theology,  the 
work  aims  to  SI rengtiien  the  things  that  remain.”  i 


MACniLLAN  &  CO., 

66  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK. 


Cheapest  Bookstore 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  Largest  Collection  of  NEW  and  SECOND¬ 
HAND  BOOKS  In  the  Universe  at  a 

naming  any’bo^  you  Great  Reduction  from 

SSU'SSi""'’  Publishers’  Prices. 
LEGGAT  BROTHERS. 

81  CHAMBERS  STREET. 

Sd  door  West  of  City  Hall  Park.  NEW  YORK. 


Ci^^^SCRIBNERS  NEW 

Important  New  Publications 

My  Early  Travels  and  Adventures 

In  .Vmcrica  and  Asia.  I!y  Henry  M.  Si  wm.ev.  With  maps  and  portraits. 
2  vols.,  i2mo,  $3.00. 

Mr.  Stanley**  new  work  relates  his  experiences  and  adventures  during  his  brilliant  career  as 
a  newspaper  ctirrespondent  from  1866  to  1870.  I'aintinj;  in  vivid  yet  truthful  colors  the  stirring 
scenes  of  pioneer,  Indian,  military,  and  mining  life  on  the  plains  and  in  the  mountains  of  the  far 
West ;  describing  with  power  an<f  picturesqueness  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  u  voyage  up  the 
Nile,  and  the  explorations  in  Palestine;  and  narrating,  with  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  Oriental 
life,  the  incidents  and  scenn  of  a  jcmrney  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  through  Persia — the  work  has 
an  abiding  historical  and  pictorial  interest.  Its  autobiographic  value  is  equally  remarkable. 


Outre  Mer 

Impressions  of  .\meric.i.  I?y  PAri, 
Boi’rget.  Translated  from  the 
French.  i2mo,  $1.75. 

with  him  through  the  United  Suites 
in  this  volume,  and  you  will  feel  better  ac* 
quainted  with  your  own  country.  He  is  a 
close  observer,  a  g<K)d  worker,  has  great 
descriptive  talent ;  add  to  this  a  graceful 
style,  a  vein  of  wit,  a  sparkle  of  satire." 

— Philadflfthia  Bnlletitt, 


Lotos-Time  in  Japan 

Hy  Hknkv  T.  Finck,  author  of 
“ 'I'he  Uafific  ('oast  .St'enic  Tour.** 
IlliK^tratcd.  C'rown  8vo,  $1.75. 

“  .Admirable  realistic  sketches,  from  life 
and  nature,  of  every-day  si'enes  and  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  JafKin  <»f  to-day.  One  of  the 
im^t  interesting  txNiks  on  Japan  ever  issued. 
It  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and  will  hold  the 
attention  from  title-page  to  finish." 

^Boston  Commerctitl  Bui/ctht, 


The  Peoples  and  Politics  of  the  Far  East 

Travels  .and  Studies  irrthe  Hrilish,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  colonies, 
Siberia,  China,  Japan,  Korea,  Siam,  and  .Malaya.  l!y  Henry  Norm  an. 
With  60  illustrations  and  4  maps.  Svo.  $4.00. 

"Vivid  in  description,  shrewd  in  observation,  painstaking  in  investigation,  pleasant  in  tone 
and  temper,  and  full  of  lively  impressions  of  travel.  I'hc  whole  volume  is  thoroughly  readable, 
and  constitutes  a  valuable  and  timely  contribution  to  the  .study  of  contemporary  life  and 
politics  in  the  Hast." — London  Ttmt's. 

Churches  and  Castles  I  English  Seamen  in 

the  Sixteenth  Century 

P>y  James  A.  Froi  ge:.  Svo,  $1.75. 


of  Medisval  France 

By  Walter  Cranston  I.arned. 
Illustrated.  Crown  Svo,  Si. 50. 

"A  beautiful  volume.  It  is  the  record  of 
the  impriS.sions  of  the  great  monuments  of 
France  made  upon  a  traveler  of  rare  and 
cultivated  taste.  A  remarkably  interesting 
book." — Chicago  I nter^Occan, 


"We  need  not  say  that  Mr.  Froude’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  seamen  is  picturesque  and  inspir¬ 
ing.  His  descriptive  powers  are  superb,  and 
he  has  drawn  the  mariners  of  England  with  a 
master  hand."— Standard. 


How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 

By  Mrs.  William  .Starr  Dana.  New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  With 
152  illustrations  by  .Marion  Satterlee.  i2nio,  $1.75,  net. 

This  ni'W  edition  of  Mrs.  Dana's  (aipular  IxKik,  which  is  printed  from  new  plates  throuRhoct, 
contains  fifty-two  new  illustrations  ;  also  ineludinR  in  the  teat  dest  riptions  of  about  fifty  addi¬ 
tional  flowers,  while  many  of  the  old  descriptions  have  been  rewritten  or  amplified -  thus 
Rreatly  increasinR  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  book. 

“  1  am  delighted  with  it.  .  .  .  It  is  so  exactly  the  kind  of  book  needed  for  f>utdoor  folks  who 
live  in  the  country  but  know  little  of  systematic  Initany,  that  it  is  a  wonder  no  one  has  written 
it  liefore.”  Hon.  Theoiiokk  Rimishvklt. 

y>’i'  the  Some  Author.  ACCORDING  TO  SEASON.  Talks  abnut  the 
Flowers  in  the  order  of  their  .Appearance  in  the  Woods  and  the  Fields. 
i6mo,  75  cents. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 


153-167  Fifth  Ayenue,  H.Y. 
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WASHINGTON 


m  our 


CoMinon  Schools. 


FREE 

FOR 

YOUR 

SCHOOL 


A  fine  portrait  of  Washington  (the  Elson 
copy  of  the  famous  Stuart  painting),  on 
heavy  paper,  size  ‘22x28  inches,  given  fVee 
with  one  of  our  School  Libraries.  Five 
Libraries  of  ten  volumes  each. 

FROM  $4.75  TO  $5.75  EACH. 

, You  can  easily  raise  the  money  to  buy 
one  or  more  of  our  School  Libraries  with 
the  help  of  our  Washington  “Certifi¬ 
cates.”  A  package  of  50  sent  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Write  us  a  postal  for  details. 

GINN  &  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS, 

BOSXON,  MASS. 


010:010:0:0:0:0:0:0:0:0; 
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EDITOR 

HelenKendrickJohnson 
The  Woman's  Forum  for 
the  debate  of  important 
questions;  also  an  Epi¬ 
tome  of  Literature,  Current 
Events  and  Fashions. 


American  Journal  Publishing  Co. 
36  East  aad  5t.,  New  York. 


Easy  to  be  Seen. 

The  Writing  on  the 

“DAUGHERTY- VISIBLE”  Typewriter. 

Same  as  with  a  Pen.  Price  is  $75.00. 

Rapid  —  Permanent  Alignment — Simple  — Durable. 
Machines  sent  on  Trial. 

The  DAUGHERTY  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 


P.  O.  Box  1260 A. 


Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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8 


American  Tract  Society,, 


Ready  June  First 


10  East  23(1  Street,  New  York. 


FOUR  NEW 


Send  for  Catalogue  of  Sunday-School  Library 
Books  arranged  according  to  the  years 
of  their  Publication. 


These  Editions  are  nODFLS 
IN  ALL  RE5PECT5,  and 
are  BEAUTIFULLY  AND 
CLEARLY  PRINTED  AND 
STRONGLY  BOUND. 

They  represent  to  a  degree 
hitherto  unattalned 


EDITIONS  OF  THE 

Genuine  “Oxford'' 
Teachers’  Bible.  * 


Among  the  Recent  Volumes  are 

Kachers  Farm.  A.  L.  Noble . fl  00 


Silver  Bowls.  Mrs.  Paul .  1  50 

Paths  and  By-Paths,  By  Mrs.  M.  A.  Pick- 
ford.  352  pp.  12mo.  5  lllnstratlons,  tl  25. 
“A  useful  story,  designed  to  show  the  rlcht 
way  to  settle  many  social  questions  which 
trouble  tender  consciences."  N.  Y.  obsekvek 
Won  by  Tg>ve.  By  Mrs.  8.  8.  Wood.  12mo. 
252  pp.  4  illustrations.  $1. 

‘•A  well-told  story.  The  family  of  a  sick 
mother  is  vividly  presented,  and  the  struggle 
of  some  of  her  chlldien  to  supply  her  place 
evokes  the  sympathy  of  the  leader. 

HELIOIOUS  BBHALU. 

The  Source  and  Fruit  of  Sorrow.  By  the 
late  Arthur  Mitchell,  D.D.  Square,  White 
cloth,  40  cents. 

MODEL  LIBKAKIBS. 

No.  1— ,50  Volumes,  16mo . $17  50  uet 

No.  2—50  Volumes.  18mo .  12  .50  " 

No.  3—50  Volumes,  lOmo.  .  22  50  “ 

No.  4 — 50  Volumes,  18mo .  10  00  “ 

NEW  PRIMARY  LIBRARY. 

50  Volumes,  lOmo .  10  00  '* 

STAR  LIBRARY. 

103  Volumes,  lOrao .  25  CO  “ 

missionary  lilBRARY. 

12  Volumes,  13mo .  9  00  “ 

SUNDAY  HOUR  LIBRARY. 

50  Volumes .  25  00 


0 

The  Starry  Skies,  A.  Oiberne . $1  0 

Mrs.  Qrosvenor’s  Daughter,  Wright..  1  50 
Five  Stars  In  a  Little  Pool.  By  Edith 
Carrington.  With  22  original  Illustrations. 
405  pp.  12mo.  $1  25. 

“The  author  has  the  knack  of  msking  her 
children  natural  and  Interesting.” 

BOOK81l.!,l,ER. 

Woman  In  Missions.  Papers  and  addresses 
presented  at  the  Woman's  Congress  of  Mis¬ 
sions  In  Chicago.  October,  1893.  Edited  by 
Rev.  E.  M.  Wherry,  D.D.  229  pp.  l2mo  $1 
The  Trial  and  Dea'h  of  Jesus  Christ.  A 
Devotional  History  of  our  Lord's  Passion. 
By  James  Stalker,  D.D.  .321  pp  12mq. 
$1.50. 

Missions  at  Home  and  Abroad.  Papers 
read  at  the  Congress  of  Missions,  Chicago. 
$2.00. 

Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible.  By  Rev.  W. 
W.  Rand,  D.D.  .360  engravings  and  18  maps 
8vo.  720  pp.  $1.50. 

The  Bible,  with  Notes  by  Rev.  Justin  Ed¬ 
wards,  D.D.  3  vols.  $3. 

Sacred  Geography  and  Antiquities.  By 
Prof.  E.  P.  Barrows,  D.D.  $2  2.5. 
Companion  to  the  Bible.  By  Dr.  E.  P. 
Barrows.  $1.75. 

Cmden’s  Concordance.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Eadle.  8vu.  $1.00. 

Bible  Text-Book.  A  Topical  Concordance 
90  cents. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  PAPERS 


The  Child’s  Paper  (Monthly).  Bright  and 
interesting.  Illustrated  with  One  cots.  10 
copies  to  one  address,  $1.00  per  annum. 

Morning  Light  (Monthly).  Can  he  used  as  a 
semi-monthly.  Ten  copies  to  one  address, 
$1.00  per  annum. 


Apples  of  Gold.  For  Infant  Classes,  In 
weekly  parts.  Ten  or  more  copies  to  one 
address,  25  cents  each. 

The  American  Messenger  (Monthly).  With 
articles  from  the  best  writers  on  old  time 
favorites  in  many  themes  and  homes.  25 
cents  per  year.  tOcopies  to  one  address,  $6. 


LARGE  TYPE  IN  SMALL  BOOKS. 


The  Qenuine  OXFORD”  is  the  only  Teachers’  Bible  made  with 
64  full  page  illustrations  and  contains  New  Helps,  New  Maps,  and 
a  Self.Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Scripture  Proper  Names.  Eigh¬ 
teen  editions  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.25  to  $20.00. 

For  Sale  bu  All  BookgeVer».~Sen(l  for  Cataloffue. 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS, 

“Oxford”  Bible  Warehouse,  33  Bast  17th  St.  (Union  Square),  Nest  fork. 


THE  EVANGELIST  SUNDAY=SHC00L 
LIBRARY. 

The  most  practical  and  satisfactory  list  of  books  for 
Sunday-schools  yet  compiled. 

Determined  by  the  votes  of  the  Presbyterian  Sunday- 
schools  of  the  United  States.  The  verdict  of  the  most  intel¬ 
ligent  and  zealous  friends  of  good  reading  for  the  boys  and 
girls  of  our  Sunday-schools. 

A  good  book  that  remains  idle  upon  the  shelves  is  use¬ 
less;  a  bad  book  that  circulates  is  worse  than  useless. 
Books  should  be  both  interesting  and  uplifting.  The  actual 
experience  of  hundreds  of  Sunday-schools  has  proven  that 
none  of  their  books  remain  idle  upon  the  shelves,  but  every 
one  is  eagerly  read  and  is  a  power  for  good. 

These  books  are  in  every  sense  first-class — in  matter, 
paper,  typography  and  binding.  But  few  were  originally 
prepared  for  Sunday-school  use,  and  most  of  them  are  issued 
by  the  best  publishing  houses  of  the  country  for  general  use. 
In  every  way  they  give  the  best  possible  value  for  their  cost. 

Catalogues,  with  prices,  and  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
books  may  be  obtained,  may  be  had,  free  of  charge,  upon 
application  to 

'The  Kvangelist, 

33  Union  Hquare,  New  York  City. 

Send  for  it. 


New  and  Important. 


Demon  Possession 

aod  Allieil  Themes.  An  Inductive  Study. 
By  the  Ute  Rev.  J.  L.  NBvrns,  D.D  In¬ 
troduction  hy  Rev,  F.  F.  Klllnwood, 
D.D.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

T  e  result  of  forty  yesrs’  study  of  the 
subject,  and  is  enhanced  in  value  by  the 
most  complete  Fatnological,  Hibliograpb- 
Ical,  and  eencral  indexes 

Chinese  Characteristics 
By  Akthuk  H.  Smith.  With  16  full-page 
original  illnstrations.  Third  edition. 
»vo,  cloth,  $2. 

“Cannot  be  praised  too  highly.”— The 
I'nlependent. 

“Not  only  one  of  the  ablest  analyses  and 
portrayals  of  the  Chinese  character,  but 
on  the  whole  one  of  the  most  Judicial. 
Twenty  two  years’  residence  among  the 
people,  with  command  of  their  language, 
has  enabled  Mr.  Smith  to  see  them  as  they 
are.”— The  Nation. 

“A  completely  trustworthy  study.”— 
The  Adranee. 

“The  best  lajok  on  the  t’hlnese  people.” 
— iV.  y.  Kraminer. 

A  Maker  of  New  Japan 

Joseph  Hardy  Neesima,  Founder  of  Do- 
shlsba  University,  Japan.  By  Rev.  .1. 
D.  Davis.  D.D.,  Professor  in  Dosbisba. 
Illustrated.  12mn,  cl  >tb,  $1.00. 

David  Livingstone 

The  Personal  Life  of  David  Livingstone. 
Chiefly  from  his  L^npnb'ishcd  Journals 
and  Clorrespondhnce  in  the  Possessioa 
ot  bis  family.  By  W.  Oahden  Blacxib, 
D.D.,  LL.D  With  pul  trait.  A  new 
edition.  506  pages.  6vo,  clot  h,  $l..50. 
Life-Power 

or.  Character,  Culture,  and  Conduct.  Bv 
Rev.  Akthuk  T.  Pierson,  D.D.  13nio, 
cloth,  $1.00. 

The  topics  treated  include:  Books, 
Amusements.  A  Puritose  in  Lite,  Indus¬ 
try,  Ideals,  etc. 


Municipal  Reform  novements 

In  the  Uuiied  States.  By  Wm.  Howe 
Tolman,  Ph.D.,  Secretary  of  the  City 
Vigilance  League,  N.  Y.  Intniductorv 
chapter  by  C.  II.  Parkhurst,  D.D.  12mo< 
cloth.  $1  00. 

Part  1.  The  Civic  Reralssance. 

Part  IL  Mnnicipal  Reform  Moverrents. 
Part  III.  Movements  for  Civic  BetU  r- 
ment. 

Part  IV.  Women’s  Work  in  Municipal 
Reform. 

Part  V.  The  City  Vigilance  League. 
Christ  and  the  Church 
Essays  Concerning  the  Church  and  the 
U nifleation  of  Christendom.  Delivered 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Philosophy,  Cbantauque,  1894. 
With  introduction  by  Rev.  Amory  H. 
Bradford,  D.D.  l3mo,  cloth,  $1  50. 

Ten-Hinute  Sermons 

By  Rev.  W.  Robertson  Nioolu  M  A., 
editor  of  The  Bookman,  The  British 
WeeMu,  etc.  12mo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1  50. 
Essential  Christianity 
By  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  D.D. 
Cheaper  edition.  ISmo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Topical  Outlines 

of  Bible  Themes.  An  IHnstrailve  Seri  - 
tore  Reference  Book  and  Selected  (Con¬ 
cordance  to  the  more  itnpiirtsDt  Pas 
sagesof  Scripture.  By  Rev. (1.  S.Bowes. 
12mo,  cloth,  $1.50.  j 

A  complete  scriptural  treatment  of  ’he 
most  important  themes  of  the  B'ble.  with 
teaching,  illustration,  apilicaiion.  <  tc. 

The  Teacher  and  the  Class 

A  Symposium  on  Sundav-ScLool  Teach¬ 
ing.  By  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller.  D.D.,  Rev. 
R.  F.  Horton.  D.D.,  Bishop  J.  H.  Vin¬ 
cent,  Rev.  Jamis Stalker.  D.D..  Arch¬ 
deacon  Farrar,  Ralph  Wells,  and 
others.  16mo,  cloth,  .50  cents. 


Sent,  poetpakl,  on  nceipt  of  price. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 

New  York:  iia  Fifth  Avenue.  Chicago:  148  &  i5o  Hadison  St. 

Toronto:  140  &  143  Yonge  St. 
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BOOKS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  PRESBYTERIANS 


SELECTED  FROM  THE  CATALOGUE  OF 


OLIPHANT,  ANDERSON  &  PERRIER, 


30  ST.  MARY  ST.,  KDINBUKGH. 
24  OLD  BAILEY,  LONDON. 


Memoir  and  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Murray  M’Cheyiie, 
•Minister  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Dundee.  New  edition.  By  the  Rev. 
Andrew  A.  Bonar,  D.D.  With  additional  matter,  newly  engraved  por¬ 
trait,  and  facsimiles  of  writing.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Additional  Remains  of  the  Rev,  Robert  Murray  M'Cheyne,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Various  Sermons  and  Lectures  delivered  by  him  in  the  course 
of  his  Ministry.  Extra  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Narrative  of  a  V’isit  ti>  the  Holy  Land  and  Mission  of  Inquiry  to 
f »  e  Jews.  By  the  Kev.  Andrew  A.  Bonar,  D.D  ,  and  the  Rev.  Robert 
Murray  .M'Cheyne.  Thirtieth  thousand.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  .Ss.  6d. 

The  Letters  of  Samuel  Rutherford  ;  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  Notices 
of  his  Correspondents,  Glossary,  and  List  of  his  M'orks.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Andrew  A.  Bonar,  D.D.,  Glasgow,  Author  of  “.Memoir  and  Re¬ 
mains  of  Robert  Murray  M'Cheyne.”  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra.  5s. 

Rutherford’s  Letters.  Carefully  Revised  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Prof. 
Smith,  D.D.  With  a  Preface  by  the  late  Rev.  .Alex.  Duff,  1)  D.;  and 
containing,  by  kir  d  permission  of  the  Author  of  ‘Immnnuers  Land, 
and  other  Pieces,”  the  P<  em  entitled  “Last  Words  of  Samuel  Ruther¬ 
ford.”  In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Samuel  Rutherford  and  Some  of  His  Correspondents.  By  Alexan¬ 
der  Whyte,  D.D.  Post  8vo,  on  antique  paper,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Last  Days  of  the  Martyrs;  or.  Sketches  of  Witnesses  for  the  Faith  from 
Early  Times  to  the  Reformation.  By  Rev.  Andrew  A.  Bonar,  D  D. 
Small  crown  8vo,  gilt,  illustrated.  Is.  ftd. 

A  Cloud  of  Witnesses  for  the  Roial  Prerogatives  of  Je*us  Christ ; 
being  the  Igtst  Speeches  and  Testimonies  of  those  who  have  suffered 
for  the  Truth  in  Scotland  since  the  year  1(^.  Reprinted  from  the 
Original  Editions,  with  Explanatory  and  Historical  Notes.  By  the 
Rev.  John  H.  Thomson.  Demy  8vo,  illustrated,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Scots  Worthies.  By  John  Howie  of  Lochgoin.  Revised  from  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  Original  Edition  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Carslaw,  M.A  The  Laiid- 
scajies  and  Ornaments  by  various  artists,^ engraved  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Mr.  Williamson;  the  Historical  Portraits  by  Mr.  Hector 
Chalmers,  engraved  by  Messrs.  Schenck  &  M'Farlane.  New  edition, 
demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  upwards  of  150  Illustrations,  58. 

The  C«>veni. liters  of  the  Merse ;  Their  History  and  Sufferings  as  found 
in  the  Records  of  that  time.  By  Rev.  J.  Wood  Brown,  M.A.  Post 
8vo,  antique  laid  paper,  cloth  extra,  28.  6d. 

The  I’rinefples  of  the  Westminster  Standaids  Persecuting.  By 
William  \farsball,  D.D.  Small  crown  8vo,  58. 

What  and  Howto  Preach;  Being  Lectures  delivered  in  the  College  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  By  Rev.  Alexander  Oliver,  D.D. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3s.  6d. 


Banyan  Characters.  By  Rev.  Alexander  Whyte.  D.D.  Lectures  deliv¬ 
ered  in  St.  George’s  Free  Church,  Edinburgh.  First  Series.  Post  8vo, 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Runyan  Characters.  By  Rev.  Alexander  Whyte.  D.D.  Second  Series. 
Uniform  with  above,  2s.  6d. 

Runyan  Characters.  By  Rev.  Alexander  Whyte.  D.D.  Being  Lectures 
on  the  Military  and  Municipal  Characters,  and  on  some  of  the  Situa¬ 
tions,  and  Scenes  of  the  Holy  War.  Third  Series.  Post  8vo,  cloth  ex¬ 
tra,  28.  6d. 

Chapters  from  the  History  <»f  the  Frct^  Church  of  Scotland  ;  being 
the  Chalmers  Ijectiires  for  18SM.  By  the  Rev.  Norman  L.  Walker,  D.D. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  (kl. 

Free  Church  Handbook  A  Manual  of  Proc^edure  for  OflficHi-Bearers. 
Is.sued  by  Authority  of  the  Publications  Committee  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  Cloth,  limp,  6d. 

Why  Are  We  Free  Churchmen •/  By  ,T.  M.  M’Candlish.  Small  crown 
8vo,  cloth.  Is. 

The  Presbyterian  Church.  Its  Worship,  Functions  and  Ministerial 
Orders.-  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Wright,  M.A.,  Musselburgh.  Crown 
8vo,  antique  paper,  cloth  extra,  .5.s. 

The  Free  Churirh  of  Seotland  ;  A  Jubilee  Story  for  the  Young.  By 
Rev.  James  Well",  D.D.  4to,  paper  cover.  Id.,  or  per  100,  net,  8s.  4d. 

Kdinburgh.  Pa^t  and  Present  By  J.  B.  Gillies.  With  Notes  of  the 
County,  Historical,  Descriptivfc  and  Scientific,  by  Rev.  James  S. 
Mill,  Flora  Masson,  and  Dr.  Geikie.  Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  with  150 
Illustrations,  lOs.  6d. 

The  Ooapels  and  Modern  Substitutes.  By  Rev.  A.  Scott  Matheson, 
Dumbarton.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  58. 

The  Church  and  Social  Problems.  By  Rev.  A.  Scott  Matheson.  Sec¬ 
ond  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

Hinduism  and  Christianity.  By  Rev.  John  Robson,  D.D.,  formerly  of 
Ajmere.  New  Edition.  Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  Missions  and  Evangelism.  By  Rev.  Andrew  Somerville. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Fpistles  of  St.  Paul  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  Continuous  History.  With  Note.s,  Critical  and  Explan- 
ato^.  Map,  Gazetteer  of  Places,  and  Questions  for  Examinations. 
By  Thomas  Morrison.  M.A.,  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Early  Days  of  the  Mission  to  the  Jews  at  Pesth.  By  Robert  Smith, 
D.D.  Small  4to.  paper  cover,  Id.;  per  100,  net,  8s.  4d. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Mississippi  Basin. 

The  Struggle  in  America  between  England  and 
France  1097-1763.  With  full  Cartographical 
Illustrations  from  Contemporary  Sources.  By 
Justin  \Vix.sor,  author  of  “Cartier  to  Frontenac,” 
“Christopher  Columbus,”  etc.  8vo,  gilt  top,  <4. 
This  volnire  takes  np  the  story  of  Ameri’an  explora¬ 
tion  where  Dr.  Winsor  left  it  in  his  ’  Cartl-r  to  Fionle- 
nac.”  It  truces  tbecounttr  movements  ot  the  English 
a'id  French,  in  adventure,  tr<i.de,  and  war,  for  the  poseea- 
ision  of  the  Great  Vailey. 

Selected  Essays  by  Janies 
Darmesteter. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Helen  Jastbow. 
Edited,  -with  an  Introduction,  by  Prof.  Morris 
Jastrow,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
With  a  portrait.  12mo,  fl..50. 

A  book  of  great  int>-r<st  on  religious  and  Oriental  sub¬ 
jects  by  one  of  the  ioreoiost  sclolars  of  modern  France. 

Ten  New  England  Blossoms 
and  their  Insect  Visitors. 

By  Clarence  M.  Weed,  Professor  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Agriculture  College.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Square  12ma  81.25. 

A  liook  of  ten  popular  and  delightful  essays  on  certain 
blossoms  and  the  visitors  they  attract. 

Winterborough. 

By  Eliza  Orne  White,  author  of  “When  Molly 
was  Six,”  etc.  Riverside  Paper  Series.  16mo,  50 
cents. 

"A  most  exceptional  book.  It  is  a  New  England  tale, 
bntits  orlcinality  is  its  strong  feature.  ...  the  humor 
acdthe  kindlv  but  keen  ohilosnpby  of  ’Winterborough’ 
a  read  mir  .ii'le.”— PJifl.'i.  Tel*  graph . 

The  Children,  the  Church,  and 
the  Communion. 

Two  thoroughly  simple,  earnest,  and  practical 
Sermons  to  Children,  by  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert 
Hall,  D.D.,  author  of  “into  His  Marvelous 
Light,”  and  “Does  God  Send  Trouble?”  16mo, 
75  cents. 

Sold  by  aU  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid ,  I  y 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

II  East  I7th  Street,  New  York.  j 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

The  World  as  the  Subject  of 
Redemption. 

By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Frebhantle, 
M.A.,  Dean  of  Ripon  and  Fellow  of  Balliol 
Coll.,  Oxford.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D.,,  LL.D. 

SECOND  EDITION.  REVISED. 

Crown,  8vo,  $2.00  net. 


The  Foundations  of  Belief. 

Being  Notes  Introductory  to  the  Study  of 
Theology. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  ARTHUR  J.  Balfour,  M.P. 
Crown  8vo,  82.00. 

“The  review  of  Mr.  Balfour's  book  has  been  casual- 
Indeed,  it  has  been  condued  to  a  hasty  outline  of  bis  dis¬ 
cussion  of  sestheti;:8.  It  may,  however,  give  the  rrader  a 
bint  of  the  sound  thinking  and  clear  reasoning  to  be 
found  between  the  covers  of  ‘The  Foundations  of  Belief.’ 
It  is  one  of  the  most  notable  books  of  the  year,  snd  no 
oi  e  who  aims  to  keep  in  touch  with  modern  thought  can 
afford  to  leave  it  unread.”— OommercicI  AdvertUmr,  N.  T. 

“We  have  read  every  word  of  It  with  unflagging  inter- 
es-t.  frequently  with  deiight,  and  always  with  satisfaction 
and  instruction;  bat  it  is  one  of  those  books  which  will 
bear  ...  a  second  and  a  third  reading  after  consid. 
erable  lapses  of  time  if  oue  is  to  get  outof  them  anything 
like  all  that  their  authors  I  ave  put  into  them.”-  Church 
Standard. 

.Sold  Ity  all  Boolaieller*.  Sent,  postpaid,  by 

LONGHANS,  GREEN  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

15  East  i6th  Street,  New  York. 


SEASONABLE  BOOKS. 

With  the  Wild  Flowers. 

By  E.  M.  Hardinge.  16mo,  cloth,  illustrated, 

81.00. 

This  delightful  little  book  carries  the  reader  tdrougb 
the  whole  season  with  the  wild  flowers,  as  they  mate 
thi  ir  appearance.  It  iswr’tten  wiihimaginati  >d,  humor 
and  tbequalitvof  thoiouvhly  interestlngaudeutertaiLing 
the  reader  without  sacrificing  either  accuracy  or  detail. 

The  Amateur  Aquarist.  ^ 

By  Mark  Samuel.  16mo.  cloth,  illustrated. 

81.00. 

An  American  book  indispensable  to  every  aquarium 
owner.  It  contains  Complete  Instructions  for  making  a 
Sel  -sustaining  Aquarium,  requiring  I'hange  of  Water 
but  Once  a  Year,  and  tells  How,  When  and  Where  to  And 
suitable  water  plants  and  flsbes.  It  contains  over  Fifty 
new  Illustrations  from  Life  by  which  to  identify  speci¬ 
mens. 

“The  book  is  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  young¬ 
ster  who  either  has  or  is  dreatniug  about  an  aquarium.” 

—New  York  Hetahl. 

Amateur  Photography. 

’  A  Practical  Guide  for  the  B^inner.  By  W.  I. 

Lincoln  Adams,  Editor  of  “The  PhotograpBic 
Instructor.”  Illustrated,  paper,  50  cents;  cloth, 

81.00. 

“It  gives  fully  all  the  infoimation  that  the  beginner 
who  is  more  than  a  button  presser  warns.  The  chapters 
on  portraiture,  flashlight  work,  and  orthocbromatic  work 
are  full  of  interest  to  the  past  master  as  well  as  the  be¬ 
ginner.  The  tables  In  the  appendix  are  well  worth  the 
study  of  amateur  and  professional.”— The  Jimrnalist. 

Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO., 

5  and  7  East  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York. 


The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday- 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir¬ 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  nsfniments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matter?  affecting  the  spiritual  or 
temporal  interests  of  your  church.  Address 

The  Lvanselist, 

33  Union  Square  New  York 
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The  Presbyterian  Pilgrimage  Itinerary. 

starting,  with  Church  riusic  Tour,  on  American  Line  S.S.  ••  Berlin,”  Wednesday,  June  a6th,  at  4  p.  m.,  from 
Pier  i4.  North  River  (foot  of  Fulton  5t.),  New  York  City.  Frequent  literary  and  musical 
entertainments  on  board.  Due  Queenstown,  Friday  morning,  July  5th. 


July  S,  by  special  train  to  Dublin  and  Drogheda 
(Battle&eld  of  the  Boyne).  Description  of  bat. 
tie  on  the  spot. 

July  6,  Saturday,  ) 

July  7,  Sunday,  > 

July  8,  Monday,  Wigtown  and  Dumfries,  via  Port 
Patrick. 


July  O,  Tuesday,  Sanquhar,  Bothwell  Bridge,  etc. 
“The  Covenanters’  Country.”  (Special  talks 
and  visits  under  leadership  of  descendants  of 
the  Covenanters.) 

July  10,  Wednesday,  Glasgow  to  Stirling. 

July  11*14,  Edinburgh  and  vicinity.  A  visit  rich 
in  sight-seeing  and  hospitalities.  The  program 
includes  the  Castle,  St.  Giles  and  Tomb  of 
Knox,  High  Street  (home  of  Knox),  Holyrood, 
Greyfriars  Church  and  Churchyard  (Martyrs 
Monument),  St.  Andrew’s  (scene  of  the  Dis¬ 
ruption),  Museum,  University,  Scott’s  Monu¬ 
ment,  etc;  also  visits  to  St.  Andrews  and  Dun- 
.  fermline. 

July  15,  Monday,  to  Liverpool,  via  Melrose. 


July  16,  Tuesday,  Chester(Welsh  Presbyterianism). 


July  17,  Wednesday, 
July  18,  Thursday, 


[  Oxford  and  vicinity. 


July  10*23,  In  London.  Another  memorable 
group  of  visits  and  hospitalities.  Westminster 
(special  visit  to  Jerusalem  Chamber),  British 
Museum  (special  alcove  of  Presbyterian  liter 
ature),  the  Tower,  Williams  College  (early 
Presbyterian  archives),  Wandsworth  (first  Eng¬ 
lish  Presbytery),  public  services  and  reception. 

July  24,  Wednesday,  London  to  Paris,  stopping  at 
Canterbury  (Presbyterian  services  in  Crypt). 

July  24*26,  In  Paris.  Reception  by  Protes¬ 
tants,  Illustrated  Lecture  on  Huguenots, 
Visits  to  memorable  scenes  under  leadership  of 
resident  Protestants;  Excursion  on  Seine  in 
new  McAll  Mission  Boat,  as  guests  of  McAll 
Mission. 

July  27,  Saturday,  Paris  to  Geneva. 

.July  27*Aug.  4,  A  week  in  Switzerland.  At  Gen¬ 
eva  :  Special  lecture  on  Calvin  and  visits  to 
historic  localities.  Visit  to  Grindelwald,  re¬ 
ception  by  Madam  D’Aubigne,  Interlaken, 
Brienz,  Zurich,  etc. 

Aug.  5,  Monday,  to  Heidelberg. 

Aug.  6,  Tuesday,  to  Cologne. 


Aug,  7,  Wednesday,  Amsterdam,  “Committee  of 
Welcome,”  organized  to  take  charge  of  party 
in  Holland.  Under  their  auspices  visit  Delft, 
Leyden  and  other  historic  scenes. 

Aug.  10,  Saturday,  sail  from  Antwerp. 

Aug.  20,  Arrive  in  New  York. 

Any  modifications  in  this  itinerary  will  relate  only 
to  minor  details. 


SIGHT  WESK8.  •400. 


MANAOKR  or  THX  PlLORIMAOn. 

HENRY  R.  ELLIOT, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  Evangelist  Pnb.  Co. 

Trb  Tourist  Arranorments  in  Chargr  or 
FRANK  C.  CLARK,  111  Broadway. 

For  Further  Particulars  Address 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 


The  Evangelist’s  Church  Music  Tour  Itinerary. 


starting,  with  Presbyterian  Piigrimage,  on  American  Line  S.S.  “Berlin,”  Wednesday,  June  26th,  at  A  P.M.,  from  Pier  H, 
North  River,  (foot  of  Fulton  Street),  New  York  City.  Frequent  literary  and  musical  entertain* 
ments  on  board.  Due  Southampton,  Saturday  morning,  July  6th. 


The  music  In  the  Cathedrals,  etc.,  in  the  services  for  the  dai/s  of  the  visits,  ns  noted  below,  selected  specially  for  the  party. 


July  6,  Saturday,  to  Salisbury.  Special  ser: 
vice  in  the  Cathedral,  10:30  a.m,, 
Charles  F.  South,  organist.  To  Oxford. 

July  7,  Sunday,  in  Oxford.  Special  services 
in  Christ  Church  Cathedral  and  Mag¬ 
dalen  College,  under  the  superinten¬ 
dence  of  Sir  John  Stainer. 

July  8,  Monday,  to  Worcester.  Special  service 
in  the  Cathedral,  Hugh  Blair,  organist. 
To  Chester. 

July  9,  Tuesday,  in  Chester.  Special  services 
in  the  Cathedral,  Dr.  J.  C.  Bridge, 
organist.  Excursion  to  Eaton  Hall. 
Musicale  and  re-union  in  evening. 

July  lo,  Wednesday,  to  Liverpool.  Organ  Re¬ 
cital  in  St.  George’s  Hall.  To  Man¬ 
chester;  Organ  Recital  in  Town  Hall 
by  J.  K.  Pyne.  To  York. 

July  II,  Tuesday.  Special  Service  (morning) 
in  York  Minster,  Dr.  J.  Naylor, 
Organist.  To  Lincoln.  Special  Service 
(afternoon)  in  the  Cathedral,  J.  M. 
W.  Young,  Organist.  To  Peterborough. 

July  13,  Friday,  Special  Service  (morning)  in 
Peterborough  Cathedral.  To  Ely  and 
Cambridge.  Organ  Recitals  at  St. 
John’s  College  (Dr.  Garrett)  and  Trinity 
College  (Dr.  Gray).  Afternoon  Service 
in  King’s  College  Chapel,  Dr.  Mann, 


Organist.  Inspection  of  the  Gardens, 
Museums,  etc.  To  London,  evening. 

July  13,  Saturday,  Morning  Prayer  in  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  London,  Dr.  Martin, 
Organist.  Excursion  to  Windsor  Castle 
as  guests  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
of  Musicians. 

July  14,  Sunday,  Special  Services  in  All  Saints’ 
Church,  W.  S.  Hoyte,  Organist,  and 
Temple  Church,  Dr.  Hopkins,  Organ¬ 
ist,  London.  Evening  Service  in  Union 
Chapel  (congregational  singing),  Fbun- 
tain  Meen,  Organist. 

July  15-18,  In  London.  Special  Service  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  Dr.  J.  F.  Bridge, 
Organist.  Receptions  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists  and  the  Musical 
Association,  Concert  by  J.  S.  Curwen’s 
Tonic  Sol-Fa  chorus,  Organ  Recital  in 
Royal  Albert  Hall.  Visits  to  the  Guild¬ 
hall  School  of  Music,  Crystal  Palace, 
Organ  Works  of  Willis  and  others,  etc. 

July  19,  Friday,  To  Paris. 

July  ao-aa.  In  Paris.  Organ  Recital  in  Troca- 
dero  by  M.  Guilmant,  Services  in  Ste. 
Trinite,  Madeleine.  (M.  Dubois),  St. 
Sulpice,  (M.  Widor),  and  Russian 
Church,  etc. 

July  33,  Tuesday,  to  Brussels  and  Rotterdam. 


July  34,  Wednesday,  in  Rotterdam.  Inspect 
the  Cathedral  and  Octagon  Church 
Organs. 

July  35,  Thursday,  to  Amsterdam.  Inspect 
the  Old  Church  and  New  Church  or¬ 
gans,  Amsterdam.  To  Haarlem.  In¬ 
spect  the  Cathedral  organ. 

July  36,  Friday,  to  Antwerp.  Inspect  the 
Cathedral  and  St.  Paul’s  Church  or¬ 
gans,  museums,  etc. 

July  37,  Saturday,  embark  at  Antwerp  for 
New  York  in  Red  Star  (American) 
Line  steamer. 

Aug.  6,  Tuesday,  arrive  in  New  York. 

Any  modifications  in  this  itinerary  will  re¬ 
late  only  to  minor  details. 
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“  If  1  could  take  but  one  periodical,  it  would 
be  the  North  American  Review.  It  has  be¬ 
come  a  SOI  t  of  necessity  for  me  and  my  chil¬ 
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ditions — a  living  force  that  will  help  to  mould  or  modify,  in  the  direction 
of  higher  aims  and  nobler  standards  of  life,  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 

the  world. 
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To  this  subject  the  North  American  Review  has  recently  devoted  considerable  atten¬ 
tion.  The  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis  began  the  discussion  with  an  article  in  the  February  number  on 
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All  Hound  the  Horizon. 


That  peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  than 
war  appears  likely  to  receive  a  beautiful  illus¬ 
tration  in  the  Far  East.  It  is  not  often  that 
the  Christian  precept,  “that  ye  resist  not  evil,” 
has  come  so  near  to  being  obeyed  as  now  by  a 
nation  not  yet  Christian,  which  relinquishes 
a  part  of  her  undoubted  rights — if  conquest 
ever  gives  a  right  to  possession — not  from  fear, 
but  in  the  interests  of  peace.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  who  have  carefully  followed  the 
course  of  events  since  the  beginning  of  the 
negotiations  between  Japan  and  China  will 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  Japan  is  speaking 
with  frank  honesty  in  these  words  of  the  re¬ 
cent  imperial  decree:  “We  have  always  been 
anxious  to  establish  and  maintain  peace.  Our 
object  in  the  recent  war  was  to  found  an  en¬ 
during  peace.  We  believe  that  Russia,  France, 
and  Germany  are  imbued  with  the  same  feel¬ 
ing.  Therefore,  we  will  not  insist  upon  the 


retention  of  the  Liau-Tong  Peninsula.  We  do 
not  desire  to  raise  trouble,  increasing  the 
calamities  of  our  people,  or  to  obstruct  the 
expansion  of  our  country  by  deterring  a  res¬ 
toration  of  the  blessings  of  peace.  .  .  .  Japan 
will  comply  with  the  desires  of  Russia,  France, 
and  Germany.”  No  one  believes  that  the 
bullying  of  Russia  or  the  threats  of  her  allies 
has  inspired  Japan  with  fear  of  war.  Few 
doubt  that  the  event  of  a  war  unrighteously 
forced  upon  Japan  by  Russia  would  have  been 
the  ultimate  victory  of  Japan,  though  proba¬ 
bly  not  until  after  much  bloodshed,  the  waste 
of  much  precious  life,  and  of  vast  sums  of 
money.  All  these  Japan  is  saving  by  a  con¬ 
cession  in  which  she  really  loses  nothing.  It 
is  a  version  on  a  large  scale  of  the  case  of  the 
big  school  bully  and  the  brave  small  boy  who 
will  not  Bght  to  prove  himself  brave.  Japan 
is  not  afraid  that  her  magnanimity  will  be 
misconstrued.  Nor  need  she  be. 

By  this  concession,  which  leaves  the  details 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Liau-Tong  Peninsula 
to  be  arranged  by  China  and  Japan,  the  con¬ 
quered  nation  is  twice  conquered ;  once  in 
that  nobler  fashion  which  we  may  call 
Christian,  but  with  the  reservation  that  these 
are  not  Christian  nations,  and  that  Christian 
nations  too  seldom  make  their  conquests  in 
this  way.  China,  it  appears,  has  no  desire 
that  the  Japanese  forces  shall  be  hastily  with¬ 
drawn  from  Liau-Tong ;  she  needs  their  presence 
to  keep  the  peace  already  threatened  by  ban¬ 
dits  in  the  interior,  and  to  protect  her  against 
possible  outbreaks  of  the  Black  Flags  while 
she  is  reconstructing  her  demoralized  forces. 
Thus  the  further  words  of  the  Mikado’s  decree 
appear  to  be  entirely  justified:  “Now  that  the 
treaty  of  peace  has  been  duly  ratified  and  the 
ratifications  exchanged,  our  former  friend¬ 
ship  with  China  is  restored,  and  the  ties  at 
taching  us  to  neutral  countries  are  made 
closer.”  The  larger  war  indemnity  agreed 
upon  as  an  offset  to  the  eventual  recession 
of  the  peninsula  in  no  degree  disturbs  these 
amicable  relations.  China  apprehends  no 
difficulty  in  raising  the  loan,  enormous  as 
it  must  be.  The  details  of  this  matter  are  not 
yet  settled ;  conjectures  that  the  entire 
amount  will  be  sought  in  France,  are  met  by 
reports  that  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States  will  be  asked  to  share  it. 

The  question  of  Formosa  is  entirely  second 
in  interest  to  that  of  the  Liau-Tong  Peninsula 
or  Korea.  With  regard  to  Korea  It  is  reported 
that  Russia  will  insist  upon  the  restoration  of 
the  government  conditions  that  prevailed  be 
fore  the  war,  but  this  need  not  be  taken  too 
seriously.  Spain  protests  loudly  against  the 
annexation  of  Formosa,  but  she  will  surely 
protest  in  vain.  The  latest  reports  are  that 
Formosa  will  be  made  a  separate  colony, 
with  no  representative  in  the  Japanese  Parlia¬ 


ment.  The  area  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores 
Islands,  which  Japan  also  acquires,  is  32,856 
square  miles,  and  their  yopulation  is  roughly 
estimated  at  3,006,000.  With  this  addition  the 
area  of  Japan  becomes  greater  than  that  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

In  Germany  there  is  great  excitement  over 
the  defeat  of  the  Anti-Socialist  bill,  the  meas¬ 
ure  in  which  the  Emperor  was  especially  in¬ 
terested.  Its  significance  is  great,  for  it 
shows  not  so  much  a  general  leaning  toward 
Socialism  as  an  intense  reaction  against  Im¬ 
perialism.  Nearly  every  measure  favored  by 
the  young  Emperor  since  his  accession  has 
tended  to  strengthen  his  autocracy ;  it  is  the 
reaction  against  this  tendency  that  has  given 
socialism  its  power.  The  defeat  of  the  most 
important  government  measure  of  this  season  is 
not,  however,  accepted  by  the  government  as  a 
reason  for  retiring  from  office,  nor  is  a  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Reichstag  contemplated.  The 
present  purpose  appears  to  be  to  let  the  situa¬ 
tion  develop  itself  so  far  as  to  alarm  that  large 
body  of  people  who,  though  ready  to  resist 
the  growing  power  of  Imperialism,  are  yet 
afraid  of  Socialism.  When  they  are  sufficiently 
frightened,  it  will  be  a  simple  thing  for  the 
Emperor  to  revise  his  measure  in  such  a  form 
that  it  will  be  accepted. 

Meanwhile  Germany  is  preparing  to  put 
aside  all  animosities  and  suspicions,  so  far 
as  home  interests  are  concerned,  and  go 
a  merry-making.  At  Kiel,  on  June  21st,  the 
great  canal  connecting  the  Baltic  with  the 
North  Sea  is  to  be  formally  opened  with  much 
pomp  and  circumstance.  Fifty-three  foreign 
vessels  will  be  present.  Great  Britain  sending 
ten,  Italy  nine,  Denmark  six,  Norway  and 
Sweden  five,  the  United  States  and  Austria 
four  each,  France,  Russia,  and  Spain  three 
each,  Roumania  and  Holland  two  each,  and 
Turkey  and  Portugal  one  each.  The  Emperor 
and  his  guests  will  pass  through  the  canal  on 
June  21st,  and  on  arriving  at  Holtenau,  on  the 
Baltic,  the  Emperor  will  lay  the  last  stone  of 
the  work,  as  his  grandfather.  Emperor 
William  I.,  laid  the  first  one  on  June  3,  1887, 
and  declare  the  great  undertaking  to  be 
effectually  completed.  After  this  there  will  be 
a  grand  review  by  His  Majesty  of  all  the 
assembled  warships,  the  parade  of  which  is 
expected  to  form  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
functions  of  the  whole  proceedings.  At  night 
there  will  be  a  banquet  at  Kiel,  and  for  ten 
days  there  will  be  high  festivities,  yacht¬ 
racing  and  banqueting.  The  event  is  indeed  one 
of  great  importance,  inaugurating,  as  it  must, 
a  new  era  of  maritime  importance  for  Ger¬ 
many. 

For  months  past  there  has  been  a  “war 
cloud”  in  the  North :  Sweden  and  Norway  in 
imminent  danger  of  falling  apart.  There  has 
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been  jealousy  in  Norway,  and  obstinacy  in 
Sweden ;  the  terms  of  union  between  the  two 
countries  have  long  been  felt  by  Norway  to  be 
oppressive,  while  Sweden  has  insisted  on  in¬ 
terpreting  them  to  the  advantage  of  her  own 
supremacy.  The  breaking  {toint  has  been  the 
desire  of  Norway  to  have  her  own  consular 
and  diplomatic  service,  this  desire  being  based 
on  the  fact  that  her  commercial  interests 
from  those  of  Sweden,  her  products  being  en¬ 
tirely  different.  Sweden  insisted  on  retaining 
the  existing  commercial'  treaty,  which  was 
made  at  the  time  of  the  union  ol  4M4. 
Since  1886  these  and  other  matters  have  been 
agitated,  the  more  radical  members  of  the 
Storthing  refusing  the  slight  concessions 
offered  by  Government,  and  of  late  insisting 
upon  a  separation  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Norwegian  Republic.  Latest  advices  show 
such  concessions  on  the  part  of  Sweden  and 
auch  growing  influence  of  the  Conservatives 
in  Norway,  that  such  a  break,  with  the  re¬ 
sulting  attempt  at  coercion,  will  be  avoided. 
Norway  consents  to  abandon  her  claims  to  a 
distinct  Foreign  Ministry  on  condition  that 
the  office  be  sometimes  held  by  a  Norwegian, 
and  not  invariably  by  a  Swede,  as  has  been 
the  custom.  The  separate  consular  service 
will  probably  be  granted  to  Norway. 

The  situation  in  Cuba  appears  to  grow  more 
portentous.  It  is  difficult  to  place  dependence 
upon  any  reports  that  come  either  from  Spain 
or  from  the  seat  of  war,  but  there  is  little  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt  that  Captain-General  Campos 
finds  matters  much  more  grave  than  he  antici¬ 
pated.  Troops  are  being  brought  over  from 
Spain  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  thousand  a 
week ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
best  native  citizens  are  joining  the  insurgents. 
Late  reports  are  of  an  important  action  in  the 
province  of  Puerto  Principe,  where  Gomez, 
the  revolutionary  leader,  was  victorious,  and 
the  Spanish  troops,  under  Salcedo,  were  nearly 
annihilated ;  but  all  reports  must  be  taken 
with  reserve,  and  it  may  easily  turn  out  that 
this  one  is  merely  the  work  of  Cuban  sympa¬ 
thizers  in  this  country. 

It  appears  that  a  serious  danger  threatens 
ourselves  from  Cuba.  Surgeon  General  Wy¬ 
man  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  an¬ 
nounces  that  there  are  grave  reasons  to  fear 
that  yellow  fever  may  be  brought  hither 
from  that  island.  It  is  reported  as  preva 
lent  in  Santiago,  and  the  constant  secret  com¬ 
munication  between  Cuba  and  Florida  ex 
poses  the  country  to  imminent  danger, 
from  which  we  must  look  to  our  quar¬ 
antine  officers  to  protect  us.  The  Ma¬ 
rine  Hospital  Service  was  so  brilliantly  suc¬ 
cessful  two  years  ago  in  protecting  this  coun¬ 
try  from  cholera,  that  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  if  necessary,  the  country  could  by  the 
same  method  be  made  safe  from  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  yellow  fever.  But  the  risks  to  the 
physicians  of  this  Service  in  posting  them  in 
Cuban  ports  would  be  far  greater  than  those 
incurred  by  sending  physicians  to  European 
seaports;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  measure 
may  not  prove  necessary.  The  State  quaran¬ 
tine  service  has  already  been  superseded, 
the  Surgeon  General  having  given  orders  for 
all  vessels  from  infected  districts  to  repair  at 
once  to  Ship  Island,  Miss.,  for  quarantine. 

The  troubles  of  Newfoundland  are  by  no 
means  over.  The  large  debt  of  that  unfor¬ 
tunate  island— $15,000,000 — deters  Canada  from 
thoughts  of  confederation.  Then  there  is  the 
unfinished  railway,  which  Newfoundland  has 
no  money  to  complete,  but  the  completion  of 
which  Canada  makes  a  condition  of  union. 
The  Government  at  St.  John’s  is  arranging  for 
stringent  retrenchments,  but  unless  the  alm- 


perial  Government  will  assume  a  third,  at 
least,  of  the  debt,  and  undertake  to  complete 
the  railway,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  left 
for  Newfoundland  but  to  become  a  Crown 
colony.  The  island  has  so  brave  a  past,  it  has 
suffered  so  much  in  the  present,  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  wish  that  its  future  might  be 
the  more  independent  one  which  confedera¬ 
tion  with  Canada  would  secure  to  it. 

The  most  interesting  home  event  of  the  past 
week  has  been  the  announcement  that  Jus¬ 
tice  Jackson  is  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  In¬ 
come  Tax  law.  This  settles  the  case,  since 
none  of  the  Justices  who  had  already  voted 
were  moved  by  the  reargument  to  change 
their  opinions.  Nor  was  the  condition 
changed  of  those  points  which  were  before 
pronounced  unconstitutional:  incomes  derived 
from  rentals  and  from  State  and  municipal 
bonds  will  still  be  exempt,  although  the 
natural  and  necessary  result  of  that  decision  is 
to  reduce  the  funds  hoped  for  from  the  work¬ 
ing  of  this  law  to  an  amount  so  small  as 
hardly  to  be  worth  while,  and  to  exempt  from 
this  tax  a  large  number  of  those  who  are  best 
able  to  pay  it.  This  decision,  though  final, 
will  not  end  the  contest,  for  an  appeal  to  Con¬ 
gress  still  remains ;  the  bill  may  be  repealed 
by  the  next  Congress,  and  already  an  organ 
ized  movement  to  this  end  has  been  begun. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Legislature  of  this 
State  will  rise  on  the  day  on  which  this  paper 
is  issued.  Near  as  is  that  date  it  is  idle  to 
attempt  to  predict  the  fate  of  the  Greater  New 
York  bill.  As  for  the  Supplementary  Police 
bill,  its  sponsor,  Mr.  Ainsworth,  expresses 
himself  as  convinced  that  the  bill  is  not  so 
good  as  he  supposed  it  to  be,  or  rather,  that 
its  effects  would  be  bad  in  a  way  that  he  has 
not  anticipated,  and  he  will  not  attempt  to 
pass  it  over  the  Mayor’s  veto.  Mr.  Ainsworth 
has  stood  sponsor  for  so  many  good  bills  (nota¬ 
bly  for  that  mercantile  bill  which,  in  view  of 
the  report  of  the  Reinhard  “sweating”  com¬ 
mission,  we  still  have  room  to  hope  may  be 
recalled  and  reconsidered)  that  it  is  to  be  the 
more  regretted  that  he  did  not  fathom  the 
profundities  of  this  supplemental  police  act 
before  lending  it  the  sanction  of  his  name. 
The  strong  and  cogent  words  in  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  denounced  this  bill,  showing  it 
to  be  “hopelessly  vicious  and  obviously  drawn 
to  perpetuate  the  worst  and  most  corrupt  | 
abuses  that  have  flourished  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,”  have  opened  his  eyes,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  eyes  of  all  such  as  voted  for  it  in 
good  faith.  . 

Every  action  of  our  new  Board  of  Police 
Comm.issioners  gives  ground  for  hope  that 
the  brighter  days  which  dawned  with  Mayor 
Strong’s  election  are  to  go  on  shining  to 
wished  for  perfection.  Both  by  words  and 
action  they  have  made  it  clear  that  politics 
have  no  part  in  their  management  of  the 
police  force,  whether  in  securing  appointments 
or  promotions,  that  no  shirking  of  duty  will 
be  tolerated,  and  that  the  faithful  performance 
of  duty  will  be  met  with  fair  and  just  treat¬ 
ment.  The  Commissioners  have  called  upon 
the  Legislature  to  pass  the  Reorganization 
bill,  as  necessary  to  their  efforts  to  improve 
the  force.  _ 

One  good  measure  introduced  by  Mr.  Ains¬ 
worth,  and  likely  to  become  a  law,  is  the 
“road  bill”  which  he  introduced  in  pursuance 
of  the  recommendation  of  Governor  Morton’s 
message.  While  this  bill  will  by  no  means  do 
all  that  the  Governor  recommended,  nor  all 
that  the  people  are  now  sufficiently  educated 
to  desire,  it  will  give,  with  State  aid,  impor¬ 
tant  encouragement  to  those  towns  and  coun¬ 
ties  which  are  ready  to  begin  highway  im¬ 


provement.  If  this  measure  passes  the  Senate 
— it  has  already  passed  the  Assembly — it  will 
open  the  way  for  the  larger  scheme  of  road 
improvement  which  we  may  hope  will  result 
next  year  from  the  report  of  the  special  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  present  Assembly  to 
consider  tha  matter. 

An  important  question  is  agitating  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  “roof -gardens,”  which  have  of 
late  years  been  so  popular,  and  which,  prop¬ 
erly  managed,  are  a  really  desirable  means  of 
recreation  for  the  multitudes  who  must  re¬ 
main  in  town  during  the  heated  term.  The 
question  is.  Will  Mayor  Strong  grant  licenses 
to  sell  liquor  in  these  places,  or  will  he  en¬ 
force  the  law,  which,  strictly  interpreted,  for 
bids  its  sale  in  places  of  public  amusement? 
It  may  be  pretty  surely  expected  that  Mayor 
Strong  will  enforce  all  the  laws  that  come 
under  his  jurisdiction,  and  although  this  one 
was  very  probably  made,  as  the  managers  of 
the  gardens  insist,  to  further  the  closing  up  of 
disreputable  places,  it  is  very  probable  that  he 
will  insist  on  its  strict  interpretation  so  long 
as  it  stands  on  the  statute  books.  This  appears 
to  be  Mayor’s  Strong’s  way,  and  it  is  certainly 
the  only  way  to  test  the  expediency  of  such  a 
law.  There  will  be  nothing,  if  it  is  enforced, 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  cooling  “soft  drinks,” 
such  as  are  needed  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  a 
hot  evening’s  recreation.  The  major  part  of 
the  profits  of  these  places  is  drawn  from  the 
sale  of  drinks,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
managers  will  resist  the  enforcement  of  the 
law,  since  the  profit  from  alcoholic  drinks  are 
far  greater  than  those  from  lemonade,  soda 
water,  and  such  beverages.  It  may  be  doubted 
if  their  resistance  will  be  effectual,  but  of  one 
thing  they  may  all  be  sure :  there  will  be  per¬ 
fect  justice  and  no  favoritism  in  Mayor 
Strong’s  enforcement  of  this  law. 

The  American  Society  in  aid  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Church  in  Italy  held  its  sixth  annual 
meeting  May  9th  in  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  Brooklyn.  Delegates  were  present 
from  the  vicinity  and  from  cities  as  far  away 
as  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where  auxiliary  societies 
have  leen  established.  The  attendance  was 
good  and  the  sessions  of  the  meeting  full  of 
varied  interest.  Reports  from  local  societies 
indicated  a  deepening  devotion  to  the  work, 
while  letters  of  greeting  from  Italy  showed 
how  the  workers  there  appreciated  the  help 
and  sympathy  of  American  Christians.  The 
progress  made  during  the  year  past  has  been 
most  encouraging.  Since  1866  twenty  nine 
Protestant  chapels  have  been  opened  in  Rome, 
which  may  illustrate  th6  spread  of  religious 
freedom  and  the  popular  eagerness  to  welcome 
the  evangelical  faith.  The  addresses  in  the 
evening  by  Dr.  M.  M.  G.  Dana  of  New  York, 
and  Dr.  Lyman  W.  Allen  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
were  instructive  and  inspiring,  and  the  words 
of  acknowledgment  by  Mrs.  Hopkins,  the 
President,  together  with  the  new  plans  for 
larger  work  during  the  year  to  come,  which 
were  discussed,  made  this  conference  one  of 
great  promise.  Most  of  the  prominent  Italian 
cities  have  churches  which  bid  fair  to  grow 
rapidly  in  numbers  and  influence,  while  the 
educational  work  is  assuming  new  importance. 
Just  now  the  friends  of  this  Italian  church  find 
most  abundant  tokens  for  encouragement,  and 
their  appeal  comes  with  renewed  urgency  for 
financial  help  and  for  the  organization  of  new 
auxiliaries  to  awaken  interest  and  secure  co¬ 
operation.  It  is  a  time  of  promise  religiously 
in  Italy  and  the  equipment  of  the  Evangelical 
Church,  for  its  opportunity  is  itself  the  best 
appeal  for  the  aid  of  American  Christians  that 
could  be  made.  Mr.  J.  J.  Tower  of  Brooklyn 
was  reelected  Treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Hopkins, 
as  President,  will  carry  the  assurance  of  un¬ 
flagging  zeal  in  the  work  of  the  Society  in  this 
country. 


May  16, 1)^96. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


ABOUT  ATTOOBAPHS. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Cuyier. 

“Please  send  me  your  autograph  in  your 
own  handwriting,”  was  the  amusing  request 
which  1  once  received  from  a  lad  in  the  far 
West.  I  recalled  my  own  youthful  enthusiasm 
in  forming  an  autograph  collection,  which  but 
for  the  pressure  of  other  demands  on  my  pen 
might  by  this  time  have  become  quite  formida 
ble.  Even  now  my  collection  embraces  sev¬ 
eral  hundreds  of  notabilities. 

One  of  the  most  valued  is  a  bit  of  browned 
paper  which  contains— in  a  very  minute  hand 
—the  notes  of  a  sermon  by  the  great  President 
Edwards  on  the  Sovereignty  of  God.  It 
almost  requires  a  microscope  to  read  it.  An 
other  very  valuable  one  is  a  long  letter  from 
Lafayette  to  Baron  Stuben,  written  from 
Fredericksburgh  in  1781 ;  the  letter  is  copied 
in  the  recent  superb  work  of  Mr.  Charlemagne 
Tower  on  “Lafayette  in  America."  My  Wash 
ington  is  a  letter  written  by  him  “at  head¬ 
quarters,  Col.  Dey’s,  July  24th,  1780.”  It  is 
addressed  to  a  certain  Colonel  whose  regiment 
was  in  a  very  exposed  position,  and  Washing¬ 
ton— with  his  characteristic  caution— recom¬ 
mends  him  to  station  hia  regiment  at  West 
Farms  (New  Jersey),  and  then  come  to  head¬ 
quarters.  My  JeflFerson  is  a  brief  note  ad¬ 
dressed  (while  he  was  Pesident)  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  thanking  him  for  a  copy  of 
his  sermon,  and  stating  that  “he  will  read  it 
with  pleasure.”  I  have  wondered  whether 
Jefferson  ever  kept  that  promise ;  for  he  was 
not  addicted  to  sermon  reading,  and  good  old 
Dr.  Miller’s  were  always  rather  dry  fodder. 
The  letter  of  Alexander  Hamilton  which  I 
possess  is  a  very  affectionate  one  addressed  to 
his  wife,  and  concludes  with,  “God  bless  my 
beloved  Betsy  and  her  little  ones  I” 

While  I  was  a  student  in  Princeton  Col¬ 
lege  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  in  an  old  de¬ 
serted  barn  a  bushel  or  two  of  old  documents 
belonging  to  a  certain  Mr.  Hutchings,  then 
deceased.  Among  the  documents  were  two 
letters  by  John  Fitch  in  reference  to  his  in¬ 
vention  of  the  steamboat.  When  Dr.  Sprague 
of  Albany  heard,  through  Professor  Henry,  of 
my  find,  he  wrote  me  begging  for  one  of  them 
to  complete  his  collection  of  American  inven¬ 
tors.  Dr.  Sprague  had  the  most  immense  col¬ 
lection  of  valuable  autographs  in  America. 
Once  when  I  was  passing  through  Albany  I 
hurried  to  his  bouse  and  asked  him  to  show 
me  his  signature  of  John  Bunyan ;  I  feasted 
my  eyes  on  the  sign-manual  of  the  immortal 
old  dreamer,  and  then  ran  off  to  the  railyay- 
statiun.  In  return  for  my  John  Fitch,  Dr. 
Sprague  gave  me  nearly  an  hundred  auto 
graphs  of  such  celebrities  as  Wellington,  Lord 
Brougham,  Neckar,  Franklin,  Sir  William 
Johnson,  Baron  Steuben,  and  several  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ! 

When  I  visited  England  (in  1842)  I  took  with 
me  a  portion  of  my  “find”  in  the  old  barn,  and 
presented  them  to  the  eminent  Rev.  Dr. 
Raffles  of  Liverpool,  a  famous  collector.  He 
invited  me  to  breakfast  and  showed  me 
among  his  treasures  the  Mss.  of  one  of  Scott’s 
novels,  and  also  the  original  of  Robert  Burns’s 
lines  to  the  parasite  creeping  on  the  lady’s 
bonnet !  It  was  something  to  have  seen  in  the 
poet’s  own  hand  the  immortal  lines, 

“  Oh,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  as 
To  see  oarsells  as  ithers  see  us  I 
Dr.  Raffles  also  showed  me  t^e  challenge  sent 
by  Lord  Byron  to  Henry  Brougham,  a  most 
bitter  outbreak  of  gall  and  venom.  The  kind 
Doctor  presented  me  with  many  precious  auto¬ 


graphs,  such  as  Sir  Walter  Scott’s,  Wilber- 
force’s,  Wordsworth’s,  Chalmers’  and  many 
others.  During  that  visit  to  England  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  very  characteristic  note  from  Carlyle, 
and  two  from  Dickens ;  in  one  of  them  he 
thanks  me  for  my  hearty  praise  of  his  last 
book,  and  very  courteously  adds,  “I  shall 
always  remember  it,  believe  me,  in  the  fore¬ 
most-rank  of  my  book’s  pleasant  and  honora¬ 
ble  associations.”  All  this  dose  of  “soft 
sawder”  from  the  greatest  of  living  novelists 
quite  overcame  a  young  Yankee  collegian. 
About  that  time  I  wrote  to  several  eminent 
poets  in  our  land  asking  them  to  furnish  me 
with  copies  of  a  part  of  their  finest  poems.  It 
was  a  tax  on  their  time  for  which  I  deserved 
to  have  my  ears  boxed ;  but  Bryant  kindly 
sent  me  a  snatch  of  his  “Thanatopsis” ;  Long¬ 
fellow  one  of  hie  “Voices  of  the  Night”;  Willis 
his  “Jairus’s  Daughter”;  Holmes  bis  “Old 
Ironsider,”  and  several  others  were  equally 
obliging.  Several  of  Whittier’s  letters  to  me 
I  prize  above  fine  gold  ;  also  dear  old  Dr.  Mc- 
Cosh’s  many  neat  little  notes  extending 
through  twenty  years.  I  also  value  exceed¬ 
ingly  the  “brief”  of  one  of  the  sainted  young 
Robert  Murray  McCheyne’s  lectures  on  Christ 
as  the  Prophet  and  the  Priest.  The  most 
frightfully  illegible  letters  1  possess  are  from 
Dean  Stanley  and  Horace  Greeley.  There  is  a 
sentence  in  one  of  Stanley’s  scrawls — written 
at  the  time  of  his  wife’s  fatal  illness— that 
would  have  puzzled  Champolion  to  decipher. 
It  is  said  that  the  reason  why  the  dear  Dean 
was  never  made  a  Bishop  is  that  nobody  in 
the  diocese  could  ever  read  his  letters. 

The  epistles  of  Dr.  Newman  Hall  would 
almost  have  furnished  his  autobiography  for 
the  last  twenty  years ;  he  is  a  capital  letter- 
writer.  For  exquisite  phraseology  and  warmth 
of  expression,  no  one  surpasses  that  prince  of 
orators,  Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs.  The  most 
amusing  letters  in  my  collection  are  from 
Mr.  Barnum,  my  old  coworker  in  the  temper¬ 
ance  movement,  and  who  has  entertained  me 
w'ith  profuse  hospitality.  In  one  of  his  comi¬ 
cal  epistles  he  urges  me  to  go  and  see  hie 
“greatest  show  on  earth,”  and  gravely  informs 
me  that  my  deafness  will  cost  me  no  loss,  for 
“his  clowns  do  not  attempt  to  say  anything.” 
It  is  a  rather  curious  companionship  for  the 
famous  showman  to  be  found  in  the  same  col¬ 
lection  with  Spurgeon  and  Andrew  Bonar  and 
Dr.  Guthrie  and  Dr.  James  Hamilton  and  Dr. 
John  Brown,  the  immortal  author  of  “Rab,” 
and  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Does  chirography  commonly  indicate  the 
character  of  the  writer?  Sometimes;  but  not 
usually.  For  example,  that  dashing  Kentucky 
orator,  Henry  Clay,  wrote  a  small,  delicate 
hand ;  so  did  Carlyle  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Jefferson  and  Madison  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Fenimore  Cooper.  Bryant,  Washington 
Irving,  and  Charles  Sprague  wrote  like  school¬ 
masters;  their  penmanship  was  so  elegant. 
Rufus  Choate,  the  faultless  rhetorician,  wrote 
in  hieroglyphics,  as  did  the  graceful  and  re¬ 
fined  Dean  Stanley.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  read  the  smooth,  legible  auto¬ 
graphy  of  Spurgeon  and  Ward  Beecher  and 
Henry  Drummond.  Typewriters  threaten  the 
destruction  of  all  autograph  collections  in  the 
future,  or  will  restrict  them  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  mere  signatures.  Only  imagine 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  at  work  on  the  “Principia,” 
and  John  Bunyan  on  bis  “Pilgrim,”  as  if 
they  were  playing  on  a  piano! 

Let  me  conclude  this  screed  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  playful  bit  from  Donald  O.  Mitchell  (the 
author  of  the  “Reveries  of  a  Bachelor”)  in  my 
collection.  He  says,  “If  every  autograph 
were  a  blister,  and  every  blister  could  draw  a 
$1,000  check,  and  every  check  should  be  hon¬ 
ored,  what  honors  we  autographists  would 
have  1” 


M¥  SHEIKH. 

By  Henry  Preserved  Smith. 

There  are  sheikhs  and  sheikhs.  The  word 
sheikh  means  simply  an  old  man,  and  like 
Senior,  Elder,  Senator,  it  is  used  as  a  title  of 
honor.  The  bead  man  of  a  village  is  a  sheikh. 
The  man  with  grey  hairs  (whatever  his  call¬ 
ing)  is  a  sheikh.  My  sheikh  is  a  Sheikh  of 
the  Azhar.  This  means  that  he  has  attained 
the  rank  of  a  teacher  in  the  great  Mohamme¬ 
dan  university  of  Cairo.  Most  visitors  see  the 
great  mosque  which  is  to  Mohammedan  learn¬ 
ing  what  Oxford  is  to  English  scholarship,  or 
the  Sarbonne  to  that  of  France.  This  institu¬ 
tion,  which  has  counted  its  students  by  the 
tens  of  thousands,  although  past  the  summit 
of  its  glory,  is  still  a  great  intellectual  centre 
and  numbers  as  professors  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  men,  while  eight  thousand  students  at¬ 
tend  its  lectures.  These  teachers  receive  no 
fixed  salary  from  endowments,  and  very  little 
in  the  way  of  presents  from  their  pupils. 
Hence  they  are  willing  to  give  private  lessons 
to  the  unbeliever,  and  this  is  the  way  I  came 
to  know  my  Sheikh. 

My  Sheikh  is  a  Fezzani,  that  is,  a  native  of 
the  Sahara  oasis  called  Fezzan.  In  a  Bedawin 
village  he  was  born.  Dates  and  camel’s 
milk,  with  a  little  barley  bread  was  bis  diet. 
In  the  village  school  he  learned  his  Koran  by 
heart,  and  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age 
his  heart  was  fired  with  the  ambition  for  fur¬ 
ther  learning.  Thirty  days  be  rode  on  camel- 
back  until  be  came  to  the  North  African 
Tripoli,  whence  he  took  a  small  steamer  to 
Malta.  There  be  embarked  on  a  larger  ship 
for  Alexandria.  Thence  to  Cairo  and  then 
Azhar  was  an  easy  journey.  And  in  Cairo, 
the  seat  of  learning,  he  found  bis  desires  ful¬ 
filled.  He  has  been  thirteen  years  studying 
and  teaching  there,  and  he  will  probably  never 
return  to  the  nomad  people  who  claim  him  as 
kinsman. 

In  person  my  Sheikh  is  of  average’  height 
rather  spare  in  figure,  dark  complexioned,  but 
with  no  negro  features.  His  face  is  oval,  fore¬ 
head  high,  nose  straight  and  well  cut,  lips 
thin  rather  than  full.  He  trims  his  beard 
short,  but  does  not  shave  it.  In  this,  as  in 
other  things,  he  follows  the  example  of  the 
Apostle  of  Allah.  His  eyes  are  generally 
modestly  bent  on  the  ground.  But  when  he 
looks  at  you,  you  see  eyes  that  are  intelligent 
and  friendly.  He  has  a  scholarly  stoop,  and 
walks  with  studied  deliberation.  To  meddle 
with  what  does  not  concern  him  he  thinks  a 
serious  breach  of  good  manners.  Hence  his 
somewhat  abstracted  mien. 

His  clothing  is  that  of  the  natives  as  it  wgs 
before  the  Franks  had  introduced  their  un- 
picturesque  costume.  The  most  conspicuous 
part  of  it  is  a  long  robe  (about  like  a  bath 
robe)  made  of  silk  mixture— pure  silk'was  dis¬ 
approved  by  Mohammed.  This  garment  is 
black,  with  yellow  stripes.  It  is  bound  about 
the  waist  by  an  embroidered  girdle.  Its 
sleeves  are  purposely  made  long  enough  to 
conceal  the  hands.  For  it  is  a  point  of  eti¬ 
quette  not  to  show  one’s  hands  conspicuously. 
Over  this  robe  is  a  black,  loose  cloak,  which 
can  be  made  entirely  to  envelope  the  person, 
but  which  is  generally  open  in  front.  The 
head  is  shaven  and  covered  with  a  white  cot¬ 
ton  cap.  Over  this  is  the  red  woolen  tarboosh, 
and  around  this  again  the  turban.  The  tur¬ 
ban  is  white,  always,  in  the  case  of  a  learned 
man,  unless  he  has  the  right  to  wear  the 
green  one,  which  marks  the  descendants  of 
the  Prophet.  For  the  feet  are  coarse  cotton 
socks  and  a  pair  of  those  red  pointed  slippers 
which  have  been  the  mark  of  Orientals  from 
time  immemorial. 

Sheikh  is  a  devotee  of  learning.  This 
is  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected  in  one 
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who  has  bn  life  to  this  great  object, 

and  has  made  many  sacrifices  to  attain  it. 
Unfortunately,  his  idea  of  what  constitutes 
learning  is  very  one-sided.  He  has  pursued 
the  course  at  the  Azhar,  and  has  mastered  it. 
This  is  to  him  the  sum  total  of  what  is  really 
worth  knowing.  It  is  rational  science,  or  we 
might  perbaps  better  say  spiritual  science. 
All  besides  is  in  bis  eyes  “empirical,"  or  “sen¬ 
sual,”  and  unworthy  bis  attention.  The  cur¬ 
riculum  to  which  be  thus  devotes  himself  is 
extraordinarily  limited.  It  consists  of  (1) 
Arabic  Grammar,  (2)  Logic,  (3)  Systematic 
Theology,  (4)  The  Interpretation  of  the  Koran, 

(5)  Mohammedan  Law  (which  is  indeed  only 
the  application  of  the  Koran  and  its  principles), 

(6)  The  Life  of  the  Prophet,  (7)  Arabic  Versi¬ 
fication  and  Rhetoric. 

Of  natural  science  he  has  no  rudiment.  In 
mathematics  he  has  not  gone  beyond  the  sim¬ 
plest  operations  of  mental  arithmetic.  His 
geography  is  of  the  most  indefinite  kind. 
History  is  of  use  to  him  and  interests  him  so 
far  as  it  tells  of  Mohammed  and  the  first  four 
Caliphs.  Beyond  that  he  knows  little  of  it 
and  cares  nothing  for  it.  He  knows  no  lan¬ 
guage  but  Arabic,  but  with  that  he  is  content. 
For  it  is  the  language  of  philosophy  and  the¬ 
ology.  and  above  all,  of  the  exalted  Koran. 

My  Sheikh  is  a  religious  man.  Indeed  re¬ 
ligion  is  the  great  interest  of  his  life.  As  I 
have  said,  he  regulates  the  cut  of  his  beard 
by  the  example  of  the  Prophet.  His  smallest 
actions  are  conformed  to  the  divine  law  as  be 
conceives  it.  If  he  has  a  precept  of  the  Koran 
he  goes  by  that.  Failing  that,  be  does  what 
Mohammed  was  accustomed  to  do,  or  is  said 
to  have  done,  in  a  similar  case.  Wheie  he 
has  not  this  light  he  argues  from  the  analogy 
of  the  Koran  or  of  the  traditions.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  he  will  not  drink  wine  because  it  is  for¬ 
bidden  But  neither  will  he  smoke  or  drink 
coffee,  because  both  result  in  a  mild  intoxica¬ 
tion  which  classes  them  with  the  forbidden 
drink.  Concerning  tea  he  has  no  such  scru¬ 
ples  because  it  is  classed  with  the  refreshing 
drinks,  like  lemonade  or  the  various  sweetened 
waters  used  in  the  East.  The  only  questions 
he  has  asked  me  about  the  Christian  religion 
have  been  about  what  is  allowed  and  what  is 
prohibited.  This  is,  in  fact,  his  conception  of 
religion,  a  divinely  given  set  of  rules*  for 
daily  life.  In  honoring  his  religion  he  is 
thoroughly  consistent.  When  he  began  to 
read  with  me  the  traditions  of  Mohammed, 
he  begged  me  not  to  dishonor  the  book  con 
taining  the  name  of  God  and  of  the  Prophet, 
-by  placing  other  books  or  other  things  upon 
it.  He  would  not  read  the  Koran  with  an  un¬ 
believer  lest  it  be  defiled.  Yet  he  seems  to 
have  a  respect  for  me,  having  been  told  (per¬ 
haps)  that  I  am  a  student  of  the  other  Scrip¬ 
tures  which  he  honors  (with  the  Koran)  as 
containing  divine  Revelation.  The  word  most 
nearly  descriptive  of  him  is  Pharisee.  For 
there  were  sincere  and  earnest  Pharisees,  one 
even  (as  I  suppose)  whom  Jesus  loved.  He  is 
fiee  from  every  taint  of  hypocrisy  so  far  as  I 
can  judge.  Bnt  bis  conception  of  religion  is 
the  Pharisaic  conception.  To  him  also  “this 
people  which  knoweth  not  the  law  is  accursed.  ” 

I  need  not  add  that  my  Sheikh  is  a  (H>nserva- 
tive  of  the  conservatives.  The  Arabic  gram¬ 
mar,  which  was  the  first  book  he  read  with 
me,  was  written  five  hundred  years  ago.  His 
authority  in  theology  is  doubtless  Ghazzali, 
whose  work  was  done  at  the  close  of  our 
eleventh  and  the  beginning* of  our  twelfth 
century.  Since  that  time  science  (as  he  views 
it)  has  made  no  advance,  and  the  study  of  the 
present  day  is  the  apprehension  of  literary 
works  five  hundred,  eight  hundred,  or  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  old.  Even  the  exposition  of  the 
Koran  can  make  no  progress,  because  its  stu¬ 
dents  have  no  real  historical  point  of  view. 


All  they  can  do  is  to  repeat  the  grammatical 
and  cxegetical  notes  of  their  predecessors. 

Much  can  be  learned  from  such  a  man.  I 
have  learned  much  from  him.  But  can  he 
Icam  anything  from  his  pupils? 

RAMLzn,  EarPT. 


AUBURN  AND  WARSAW. 

To  the  citizen  of  Chicago,  living  in  the'midst 
of  all  the  dust  and  turmoil  of  the  great  city 
and  on  the  fiat  and  uninteresting  prairies, 
spring  time  brings  many  a  glad  thought  of  the 
w’ealth  of  scenery  abounding  throughout  the 
good  old  State  of  New  York,  and  many  a  de¬ 
sire  to  witness  its  beauty  once  more.  Great, 
therefore,  has  been  the  pleasure  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist’s  Chicago  correspondent  in  a  swift 
passage  from  Chicago  across  the  States  of 
Indiana  and  Ohio  and  through  Western  New 
York,  to  attend  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of 
his  graduation  at  Auburn  Seminary,  and  the 
seventy-fifth  of  the  institution. 

From  end  to  end  the  journey  has  been  en¬ 
trancing  ;  everywhere  the  fresh  foliage  has 
covered  the  hitherto  bare  limbs  of  the  trees, 
the  meadows  have  grown  green,  and  the  fruit 
trees  have  put  on  their  white  garb  of 
blossoms.  But  nowhere  has  this  beauty  been 
richer  and  more  lavishly  bestowed  than 
throughout  Western  New  York.  In  all  the 
years  spent  in  the  Empire  State  I  do  not  re 
call  such  spring  beauty.  Auburn  itself,  al¬ 
ways  charming  at  Commencement  time,  was 
a  perfect  vision,  its  elegant  homes  and  noble 
Seminary  buildings  standing  embowered  amid 
a  combination  of  verdure  and  blossoms  diffiult 
to  describe.  The  sky,  too,  has  been  almost 
cloudless,  and  though  the  sun  has  put  forth 
the  heat  of  summer,  all  the  visitors  have  been 
in  a  happy  and  grateful  state  of  mind. 

Turning  from  nature  to  art  and  learning, 
the  hearts  of  the  alumni  of  Auburn  Seminary 
have  been  greatly  rejoiced  in  the  manifest 
improvements  in  the  Seminary  equipment,  and 
the  greatly  increased  number  of  students  now 
in  attendance.  The  Willard  Chapel  surpassed 
all  expectations.  A  Tiffany  opus,  it  is  as 
faultless  a  work  of  art  in  ecclesiastical  con¬ 
struction  and  adornment  as  one  can  well  hope 
to  see  this  side  of  the  water.  Those  interested 
in  this  branch  of  architecture  would  be  well 
repaid  for  taking  a  journey  to  Auburn  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  examining  this  marvel  of 
beauty.  The  Welch  Memorial  Building  was 
also  found  to  be  fresh,  commodious,  and 
practical,  in  fine  contrast  with  accommoda¬ 
tions  to  which  the  students  of  Auburn  have 
hitherto  been  shut  up.  And  to  see  old  Morgan 
Hall  all  occupied  from  ground  to  roof,  where 
once  there  was  so  much  room  to  spare,  was  a 
great  privilege.  The  graduating  class  this  year 
numbered  seventy -five  per  cent,  more  than 
the  class  with  which  I  graduated  and  the  mid¬ 
dle  class  numbers  as  many  as  the  entire  body 
of  students  did  at  that  time.  The  outlook  is 
now  for  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty 
students  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term. 
Auburn  is  achieving  a  great  work,  and  her 
sons  are  all  rejoicing. 

From  these  classic  scenes  I  have  turned 
aside  for  a  day  into  a  part  of  New  York  State 
never  before  visited,  and  am  now  writing  from 
the  study  of  the  Presbyterian  manse  in  the 
village  of  Warsaw,  in  the  midst  of  the  won¬ 
drous  beauty  of  the  Wyoming  Valley.  When, 
a  dozen  years  ago,  I  took  into  my  church  at 
Painted  Post  two  young  boys  and  sought  to 
direct  one  of  them  to  the  ministry.  I  little  re¬ 
alized  what  joy  I  was  preparing  for  my  own 
heart  in  coming  later  into  his  parish  and 
knowing  of  his  receiving  into  his  [church  not 
less  than  seventy  new  members  at  a  single 
time.  The  Rev.  Geo.  D.  Miller  is  already  mak 
ing  a  fine  record  as  the  successor  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  E.  Nassau,  D.  D. ,  who  for  thirty-eight 


years  ministered  to  this  church.  It  is  an  ideal 
pastorate,  and  Mr.  Miller  is  loved  and  highly 
esteemed  by  the  entire  congregation. 

From  the  rear  window  of  this  house  I  look 
across  the  valley  to  the  green  hillside  opposite, 
on  the  slopes  of  which  I  see  standing  an  im¬ 
posing  and  attractive  structure  known  as  the 
Warsaw  Salt  Baths.  This  institution,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  superb  surroundings,  has 
"ailed  forth  from  Bishop  Vincent  the  words: 
“One  of  the  loveliest  spots  for  an  outing  in 
which  scenery,  fare,  treatment,  recreation, 
combine  to  give  good  cheer  and  promote  good 
health.  ”  This  is  a  great  salt  region,  and  avail¬ 
ing  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  nature,  the 
managemervt  have  brought  up  salt  water  from 
the  depth  of  two  thousand  feet,  and  put  it  into 
operation  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity 
in  a  very  effective  manner.  Last  evening  Mr. 
Miller,  the  pastor,  conducted  me  to  the  sani¬ 
tarium,  and  I  was  shown  all  the  salient  points 
connected  with  its  equipment  and  work.  I 
found  the  salt  water  so  ppwerfcl  that,  as  in 
Great  Salt  Lake,  except  when  diluted,  one 
fioats  in  it  without  difficulty.  Properly  ad¬ 
ministered,  according  to  the  demands  of 
different  cases,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  toning 
up  that  poor,  tired,  and  worn  systems  might 
receive,  and  which  is  said  to  be  particularly 
marked  in  the  case  of  sufferers  from  rheuma¬ 
tism  and  nervous  exhaustion.  But,  however 
scientific  the  treatment  may  be,  I  am  sure 
that  these  charming  surroundings,  the  large 
park  at  the  doors,  in  fact,  the  whole  country 
spread  at  one’s  feet  like  a  park,  the  beautiful 
rooms  and  fine  society  and  attractive  table, 
all  combine  to  tempt  back  health  and  strength. 
Best  of  all,  I  was  delighted  to  know  of  the 
Christian  character  of  the  institution  and  of 
the  men  in  charge.  Happy  the  man  who  has 
the  leisure  to  turn  aside  to  the  Warsaw  Salt 
Baths  and  rest  awhile. 

At  the  present  moment  I  glance  out  the  win¬ 
dow  again  and  across  to  the  sanitarium  and 
see  the  valleys  and  hills  rejoicing  together  in 
a  glorious  thunder  shower  which  has  just 
passed  over  and  watered  the  thirsty  earth, 
while  across  the  street,  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  I  see  the  fine  old  house  where  Dr. 
Nassau  so  long  lived,  and  where  his  faithful 
wife,  who  has  spent  all  her  days  in  this  village, 
is  enjoying  her  well-earned  honors  as  the 
shadows  gently  fall  Frederick  Campbeli,. 

Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  May  11. 18ft5. 

SHEPARD  MEMORIAE  AT  SCARBOROUGH. 

The  Shepard  Memorial  Church,  built  by  the 
widow  of  Elliott  F.  Shepard,  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  of  her  deceased  husband  and 
in  his  memory,  was  dedicated  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Westchester  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the 
I4th  inst.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life 
Mr.  Shepard  purchased  the  Butler  Wright  es¬ 
tate  at  Scarborough  on  the  Hudson,  with  ad¬ 
joining  lands,  which  have  been  laid  out  with 
good  judgment,  taste,  and  skill,  under  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Storet,  becoming  a  new 
feature  in  the  unrivalled  region  on  the  Lower 
Hudson.  A  new,  broad  avenue  has  been 
opened  between  “Broadway,”  the  old  Post 
Road,  and  the  Hudson  at  Scarborough  Sta¬ 
tion.  Fronting  this  avenue  at  its  upper  ter¬ 
minus  stands  the  Memorial  Church.  It  will 
be  a  beauty  and  a  blessing  for  all  time.  The 
structure  is  at  once  fine  and  commodious, 
larger  than  the  present  needs,  but  provided  for 
the  later  requirements  of  the  suburban  soci¬ 
ety.  The  material  is  stone  quarried  from  the 
hills  and  suggestive  of  the  stuff  out  of  which 
strong  men  are  made.  Such  a  memorial  any 
man  might  desire,  but  few  are  so  happy  in 
securing  it  as  our  good  friend  whose  life  ended 
too  soon  for  all  q^ve  only  himself.  While  the 
SUB  shines  and  the  old  oaks  grow  along  the 
glorious  Hudson,  men  will  bless  this  memory. 
He  whom  it  commemorates  walks  meanwhile 
1  in  presence  of  the  King. 


May  16,  1695. 
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FROM  A  SCHOOLMATE  OF  SIXTY  TEARS 
AGO. 

Rev,  Dr.  Field :  My  dear  old  friend — or  per¬ 
haps  more  properly  young  friend,  for  “we 
have  been  young  but  now  are  old.  ”  Yes,  we 
were  boys  once,  and  schoolmates,  in  good  old, 
“Old  Stockbridge,”  Mass.  You  doubtless  have 
forgotten  me,  but  I  have  had  the  advantage  of 
you,  and  more  especially  for  the  last  forty 
years.  How  strange !  I  have  travelled  with 
you  incog,  to  the  “Holy  Land,”  also  around  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  other  por¬ 
tions  of  interest  on  the  Continent;  in  the 
South,  West,  and  great  “Northwest”  portions 
of  our  country ;  have  been  familiar  with  your 
views  on  all  subjects  of  interest;  attended 
ecclesiastical  meetings  and  conventions ;  lis¬ 
tened  to  your  logic,  etc.,  and  all  unknown  to 
you. 

Indeed,  I  was  raised  on  the  New  York  Evan¬ 
gelist,  which  was  a  most  interesting  appendage 
to  my  father’s  household  from  the  very  years 
of  its  birth  in  those  fearfully  turbulent  anti¬ 
slavery  times  of  Joshua  Leavitt,  Arthur  Tap- 
pan,  Charles  G.  Finney,  and  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy, 
which  began  the  upheaval  that  finally  cul¬ 
minated  in  spewing  out  the  threatening  curse 
of  slavery  and  saving  our  country  from  anni¬ 
hilation.  How  often  have  I  taken  pleasure  in 
introducing  you  to  my  friends  from  the  time 
of  your  first  eflfort  at  public  speaking,  when 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  you  delivered  a  Tem¬ 
perance  address  to  a  large  audience  in  the 
meeting  house  at  Tyringham  in  old  Berkshire 
County,  Mass.  ;  and  Cyrus  W. ,  who  was  also 
my  schoolmate;  and  Stephen  and  David  Dud¬ 
ley  and  others  of  your  brothers,  who  were  my 
seniors  in  years. 

Above  all,  however,  am  I  interested  in 
“Old  Stockbridge”  as  the  place  where  oc¬ 
curred  the  most  important  event  of  my  life, 
when  I  attended  the  ministrations  of  your  vener¬ 
able  father,  who  received  me,  with  five  other 
young  men,  into  the  church.  Though  it  is  a 
half  century  since  I  set  foot  in  that  one  wide 
street,  do  you  wonder  that  I  should  cherish 
the  memory  of  that  town,  the  place  of  my 
spiritual  birth  and  the  beginning  of  my  Chris¬ 
tian  life  work? 

Yes,  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  you,  and 
it  has  accrued  to  my  benefit  more  than  you 
will  ever  know  here.  As  a  humblo  pioneer 
Home  missionary,  hidden  away  out  on  the 
border,  and  comparatively  known  only  within 
the  radius  of  the  visible  horizon,  I  have  had, 
with  The  Evangelist  as  a  weekly  visitant, 
the  privilege  and  satisfaction  of  observing 
from  time  to  time  the  remarkable  develop¬ 
ment  and  usefulness  of  my  early  school  boy 
chum  ;  and  pardon  me  if  I  confess  that  at 
times  instinct — or  was  it  the  Spirit?— gave 
birth  to  the  petition,  “God  bless  my  long-ago, 
school  boy  friend !”  Why  should  I  not  feel 
thus?  It  seems  we  have  both  drifted  into  and 
been  laborers  in  the  same  church.  I  have 
seen  your  stand  and  responsible  position  in 
many  perplexing  and  trying  times,  and  in 
general,  have  been  with  you  in  thought,  opin¬ 
ion,  and  prayers.  Indeed,  please  accept  my 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  aid  I  have 
received  from  your  logic  and  counsels. 

Does  the  question  arise  in  your  mind.  Why 
this  communication?  I  may  not  be  quite 
able  to  define  the  desire  that  has  possessed 
my  mind  to  trespass,  for  a  few  brief  moments, 
on  your  precious  time,  in  recalling  to  mind 
those  interesting  boyhood  days,  and  the  sequel 
along  providential  lines  before  we  go  “over 
there.”  I  am  still  preaching  the  Gospel  in 
my  way,  tapering  out  my  life-work  as  best  I 
can,  with  the  Master’s  help.  I  believe  I  am 
your  senior  by  a  very  few  years,  and  may  go  home 


first.  Whether  this  be  our  Father’s  will,  we 
shall  meet  up  there.  With  prayer  for  your 
still  longer  and  extended  usefulness. 

Your  brother  in  Christ, 

J.  H.  Baldwin. 

P.  S.— In  the  4th  of  April  number  of  The 
Evangelist  I  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  upon 
your  picture,  which,  perhaps,  served  to 
awaken  the  memory  of  old  times.  J.  H.  B. 

Town  City,  Nokth  Dakota,  May  6, 1896. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  DECAYED  INTELLI- 
GENCE. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  there  was 
a  book  published  in  Holland  with  the  title, 
“The  Restoration  of  Decayed  Intelligence.” 
It  was  written  in  English  for  the  people  of 
England,  and  was  highly  appreciated,  judging 
from  the  number  of  editions  it  passed  through. 
It  has  struck  me  that  such  a  book  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  us  Presbyterians.  And  if  our 
Board  of  Publication  would  publish  it,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  would  not  be  stored  away  in 
Philadelphia  unsold.  It  must  of  necessity  be 
filled  with  miscellaneous  matter,  and  on  that 
account  would  be  more  popular.  I  give  a 
specimen  or  two  of  what  might  properly  be 
in  this  reminder  of  the  past.  And  the  first 
will  be  an  historic  explanation  of  the  reason 
that  w’e  are  called 

BLV£  PKESBYTKRIAMS. 

In  lt>39  the  army  of  the  Covenanters,  under 
Montrose,  entered  Aberdeen,  which  had  just 
been  evacuated  by  the  army  of  Charles  I. ,  who 
was  endeavoring  to  crush  out  Presbyterianism 
and  force  Episcopacy  upon  the  Scotch.  Spald¬ 
ing’s  “Troubles”  (Vol.  I.,  107)  tells  us  that 
“few  or  none  of  this  whole  Presbyterian 
army  wanted  a  blue  ribbon  hung  about  his 
neck,  down  under  his  left  arm,  which  they 
called  the  Covenanter’s  ribbon.  But  the  Lord 
Gordon  and  some  others  had  a  ribbon  of  a  red 
flesh  color  which  they  wore  in  their  hats  and 
called  it  the  royal  ribbon,  as  a  sign  of  their 
love  and  loyalty  to  the  king.  In  despite  and 
derision  thereof,  this  blue  ribbon  was  worn 
and  called  the  Covenanter’s  ribbon  by  the 
whole  soldiers  of  the  army,  and  would  not 
hear  of  the  royal  ribbon.” 

The  “  blue  ribbon”  then  was  the  visible  sym¬ 
bol  of  determined  opposition  to  ecclesiastical 
tyranny.  In  those  twenty-eight  years  of  con¬ 
flict  a  “blue  Presbyterian”  was  an  open  and 
fearless  maintainer  of  the  liberty  of  religious 
belief. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  account  of  the 
Countess  of  Crawford,  as  given  in  that  de¬ 
lightful  book,  “The  Ladies  of  the  Covenant  ” 
When  she  was  converted  under  the  preaching 
of  that  bold  and  saintly  minister,  Mr.  John 
Welsh,  “she  became  at  one  and  the  same  time 
a  genuine  Christian  and  a  true  blue  Presbyter¬ 
ian  I  ” 

I  give  a  “modern  instance”  that  needs  to  be 
restored  to  our  intelligence.  It  is  our  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly’s  deliverance  in  regard  to  the 
.MINISTBATIONS  OF  WOMEN. 

It  reads:  “Meetings  of  pious  women  by  them¬ 
selves,  whenever  they  can  be  conveniently 
held,  we  entirely  approve.  But  let  not  the  in¬ 
spired  prohibitions  of  the  great  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles  be  violated.  To  teach  and  exhort  or 
to  lead  in  prayer  in  public  and  promiscuous 
assemblies  is  clearly  forbidden  in  the  holy 
oracles.  ” 

This  intelligence  must  certainly  have  be¬ 
come  “decayed,”  or  the  Synod  of  Ohio  at  its 
meeting  in  Toledo  a  few  years  ago  would  not 
have  postponed  its  regular  business  and  in¬ 
vited  a  woman  to  address  that  body  on  For¬ 
eign  Missions.  It  must  have  utterly  forgotten 
this  deliverance,  or  a  ripple  of  contemptuous 
laughter  would  not  have  spread  over  the  house 
when  a  minister  called  their  attention  to  this 


strange  conduct.  This  Synod,  the  banner 
Synod  for  orthodoxy,  must  have  grown  won¬ 
derfully  derelict  in  duty,  when  at  its  lasK 
meeting  in  Columbus,  it  again  postponed  its 
business  to  listen  to  a  woman,  and  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  even  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati 
warned  the  Synod  of  its  violation  of  this 
“deliverance.”  It  is  astonishing  how  this  has 
passed  out  of  the  minds  of  Presbyterians. 
There  are  hundreds  of  our  churches  where 
women  take  part  in  prayer- meetings,  leading 
them,  offering  prayer,  and  making  remarks. 
Yes,  even  at  the  invitation  of  ministers  and 
elders ! 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  our  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  meetings?  They  would  lose  their  life 
and  being,  if  the  “sisters”  did  not  have  the 
laboring  oar. 

A  deliverance  of  the  General  Assembly  is  a 
deliverance,  of  course,  whether  it  be  on  the 
ministrations  of  women  or  on  the  inerrancy 
of  the  original  autograph. 

Yours  for  the  “blue,”  T.  D.  O’Bryan. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY  AT 
CLEVELAND. 

A  very  rich  treat  is  in  store  for  those  who 
avail  themselves  of  this  fresh  fountain  of  in¬ 
struction  on  the  great  themes  included  in  the 
general  subject.  The  Revelation  of  God.  The 
new  and  most  comfortable,  even  luxurious 
buildings  of  the  University  are  to  receive  the 
school.  The  names  of  instructors,  kindly  fur¬ 
nished  us  by  President  Thwing,  beginning 
with  Fairbairn  and  including  some  of  our  own 
brightest,  freshest,  and  profoundest  thinkers, 
are  a  promise  which  the  happiest  success  will 
surely  fulfil ;  the  school  must  be  crowded  and 
the  largest  hope,  the  widest  enthusiasm,  the 
deepest  heart  and  mind  hunger,  will  be 
crowned  with  satisfying  sufficiency. 

The  “Summer  School”  has  probably  come  to 
stay.  Vacation  study,  work,  or  play  in  crowds 
are  not  to  be  encouraged.  But  a  ten  days’ 
retreat,  with  congenial  spirits  to  hold  high 
converse  on  exalted  themes  in  a  scholastic  de¬ 
votion,  inspiriting  environment,  and  with  in¬ 
spiring  instructors,  is  something  so  nearly  like 
a  religious  revival,  a  mental  baptism,  a 
scholar’s  sacrament,  that  it  takes  hold  of  the 
busiest  of  us  and  leads  us  captive.  Such  a 
brief  season  may  well  begin  or  end  a  time  of 
absolute  rest.  And  there  is  this  also,  that  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  regular  study  and  rou¬ 
tine  work  leaves  nothing  for  calmer  and 
sequestered  thinking.  Like  the  morning  song 
or  the  evening  prayer,  these  conferences,  not 
piolonged,  not  interlarded  with  sensations,  not 
desecrated  by  clap-trap,  but  filled  like  a  golden 
vessel  up  to  the  brim  with  the  choice  wine  of 
the  last  and  earliest  vintages  commingled, 
mellowed,  enriched,  become  the  consecrating 
moments  of  both  work  and  play,  the  uplifters 
of  earnest  manhood,  and  the  crowding  joy  of 
true  attainment. 

There  is  a  special  fitness  in  holding  this 
school,  this  communion  of  Christian  scholars, 
at  the  Western  Reserve  University.  The  heart 
of  that  institution  is  open  to  receive  it.  For 
years  there  was  a  theological  school  connected 
with  the  old  college  at  Hudson.  It  did  good 
work,  bad  grand  men  in  its  chairs,  sent  out 
some  of  the  best  ministers.  There  should  be 
a  school  of  theology  again  in  the  growing 
University  of  Cleveland.  The  place  is  open  if 
the  funds  are  furnished.  May  this  summer 
school  open  the  way  for  one  that  shall  be 
perennial !  R.  A.  S. 


The  Congregational  church  in  Higganum, 
Conn.,  of  which  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Richards  is 
pastor,  is  looking  forward  to  the  semi-centen¬ 
nial  of  its  dedication,  which  will  be  commem¬ 
orated  by  suitable  services. 
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DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  SEELYE. 


There  are  hundreds  of  men  in  this  city  and 
thousands  the  country  over,  who  mourn  that 
Julius  H.  Seclye,  President  of  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege  while  they  were  students,  has  been  called 
to  bis  reward.  The  influence  of  Dr.  Seelye 
over  his  students  was  so  strong  both  during 
his  presidency  and  before  that,  while  he  was 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  that  not  one  of  them 
has  ever  outlived  it ;  it  was  so  sound  and  sane 
that  not  one  of  them  has  ever  wished  to  shake 
it  off.  Of  profound  learning,  broad  outlook, 
high  aims,  he  both  led  their  thinking  and  taught 
them  how  to  think  alone ;  he  inspired  them 
with  noble  aims  and  made  them  strong  to 
their  fulfflment.  High  in  bis  ideals — no  col¬ 
lege  president  ever  higher— be  was  eminently 
practical  in  their  realization.  Thus  it  was  he 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  college  self-govern¬ 
ment,  and  he  who  brought  it  to  such  genuine 
success  that  the  “Amherst  System”  will  always 
live  in  the  annals  of  education,  as  it  long  since 
became  the  foundation  of  the  systems  of  many 
other  colleges.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret 
to  all  who  knew  Amherst  under  that  regime, 
that  President  Seelye’s  successor  has  seen  fit 
to  break  up  the  system  in  the  college  whose 
highest  claim  to  the  remembrance  of  poster¬ 
ity,  beyond  some  noble  men  she  has  sent  forth, 
will  ever  be  that  system  of  self-government 
which  everywhere  bears  her  name. 

Dr.  Seelye’s  outlook  upon  the  world  was  so 
broad  and  so  sagacious  that  he  kept  his  stu¬ 
dents  in  touch  with  the  times  and  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  great  movements  of  current 
history.  It  was  at  Amherst  first  that  the 
mock  Presidential  Conventions  came  into 
vogue,  and  those  who  were  in  college  during 
the  campaign  of  eight  years  ago  remember 
how  the  whole  evening  long  President  Seelye 
eat  in  a  corner  of  the  gallery  of  College  Hall, 
as  intensely  interested  if  not  as  noisily  excited 
as  the  most  enthusiastic  boy  among  them  all, 
and  how  when  the  enthusiasm  became  obsti¬ 
nacy  and  the  same  returns  appeared  on  the 
blackboard  for  the  twentieth,  perhaps  the 
thirtieth  time,  be  still  remained  till  the  dead 
lock  was  broken,  going  home  with  the  last 
excited  squad  of  half  a  dozen,  at  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning ! 

If  the  students  caught  his  deep  interest  in 
political  events,  they  learned  also  something  at 
least  of  his  political  higb-mindedness  and  pu¬ 
rity.  No  ethical  teaching  of  his  ever  made 
such  an  impression  on  their  minds  as  the  fact 
that  his  nomination  and  election  to  Congress 
in  1874  on  an  independent  ticket  cost  him  not 
one  cent  except  the  postage  stamp  he  put  upon 
his  letter  of  acceptance.  There,  they  saw, 
was  the  victory  of  absolute  purity  combined 
with  right-mindedness  and  unquestionable 
strength.  They  saw  that,  polluted  as  politics 
may  become,  necessary  as  it  may  appear  to  be 
to  compass  necessary  ends  by  unworthy  means, 
in  the  time  of  the  country’s  emergency  she 
turns  involuntarily  to  the  man  whom  she  can 
trust,  to  the  man  in  whom  she  has  seen  no 
flaw,  and  then  her  call  requires  no  trickery, 
no  wire  pulling  nor  expenditure  of  campaign 
money  to  become  imperative. 

His  personal  influence  over  the  students  was 
strong  and  intimate.  Though  be  taught  only 
seniors,  the  fall  term  never  closed  without  his 
knowing  every  freshman  in^college  and  being 
able  to  call  him  by  bis  Christian  name.  He 
was  full  of  interest  in  their  interests;  he  be¬ 
lieved  in  college  athletics,  and  warmly  fa¬ 
vored  the  Greek  letter  fraternity  system.  It  is 
probable  that  in  no  other  college  in  the  country 


has  that  system  proved  so  strong  an  influence 
for  the  favorable  development  of  character  and 
scholarship. 

President  Seelye  was  not  an  old  man,  for  he 
rounded  out  his  seventy  years  only  last  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  but  for  an  acute  illness  ten  years 
since,  rendering  him  less  able  to  bear  overwork 
and  responsibility,  be  might  long  have  held 
the  post  which  he  resigned  five  years  ago.  He 
was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  with 
high  honors  in  1849;  studied  theology  for 
three  years  in  Auburn,  his  uncle,  the  eminent 
philosopher  Dr.  Hickock,  being  then  Presi¬ 
dent  ;  studied  for  a  year  in  Halle,  becoming  so 
thorough  a  German  scholar  as  afterward  to 
give  several  important  German  philosophical 
works  to  the  English -reading  public;  was  for 
five  years  pastor  of  the  First  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  in  Schenectady,  and  was  in  1858  elec¬ 
ted  Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy 
at  Amherst.  In  1874  he  went  to  India  by  in¬ 
vitation  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1874,  and  would 
probably  have  beei>  reelected  in  1876  but  for 
the  sudden  death  of  President  Stearns  of  Am¬ 
herst  and  his  election  as  his  successor.  From 
that  time  his  great  powers  were  wholly  given 
to  the  College.  On  bis  resignation  in  1890  he 
continued  to  live  in  Amherst,  where  he  died 
on  Sunday  evening  after  a  lingering  illness. 


THE  COST  OF  SAYING  MEN. 

More  and  more  as  time  goes  on  and  the 
great  question  of  the  evangelization  of  the 
world  becomes  complicated  with  questions  of 
philanthropy  and  education  and  economics 
and  organization,  the  importance  of  business 
methods  in  religious  work  becomes  obvious. 
The  old  sneer  of  the  cost  of  saving  a  heathen 
soul  has  no  more  force  than  it  ever  had.  Each 
soul  is  incomparably  valuable,  and  will  be  well 
saved  at  the  cost  of  untold  sums  of  money,  if 
it  cannot  be  saved  otherwise ;  nevertheless 
it  is  important  that  every'  dollar  spent  in 
Christian  effort  shall  be  spent  to  the  utmost 
advantage.  A-  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago  a 
week  or  two  since,  which  took  this  matter 
into  wise  and  careful  consideration.  Some  forty 
men  “representing  labor,  capital,  religion, 
and  education,”  met  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  a 
religious  paper,  “The  Ram’s  Horn,”  to  discuss 
the  problem.  Is  There  Anything  Wrong  witli 
the  Church?  The  editor  submitted,  by  way  of 
text,  a  tabulated  statement  of  a  year’s  record 
of  conversions  in  the  forty  principal  churches 
in  Chicago,  of  the  Baptist,  Methodist,  Pres- 
b3terian,  and  Congregational  denominations, 
with  the  value  of  property  and  operating  ex¬ 
penses,  including  interest  on  plant,  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  denominations.  The  table  showed  that 
the  average  cost  of  each  convert  brought  into 
these  forty  churches  last  year,  varied  from 
$.580  each  in  the  Congregational  Church,  to 
$285  in  the  Baptist,  while  the  cost  of  converts 
of  the  foreign  missionary  societies  of  those 
denominations  averaged  $194  each.  The  edi¬ 
tor  in  his  address  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
Foreign  Missions  worked  under  far  more  dis¬ 
advantageous  circumstances  than  those  appar¬ 
ently  affecting  our  churches,  at  the  same  time 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  in  a  city  mission  in 
Chicago,  in  close  proximity  to  some  of  these 
churches,  the  record  of  conversions  last  year 
was  about  3.500,  and  the  cost  of  operating 
$9,000,  an  average  of  less  than  $3  apiece. 

Unquestionably,  as  the  speaker  admitted, 
the  churches  of  our  cities  stand  for  something 
more  than  salvage  work;  they  exert  an  edu¬ 
cating,  edifying,  illuminating  influence  almost 
incalculable.  Though  not  a  convert  were  made, 
the  great  cities  could  not  afford  to  be  without 
the  churches.  And  the  expense  of  carrying  on 
the  great  city  churches  is  largely  increased  by 
the  various  institutional  works  which  are 


making  them,  as  they  should  be,  the  center  of 
the  benevolent  work  of  their  own  members. 
Nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that  it  costs  a 
great  deal  to  keep  up  these  churches,  and  the 
question  will  force  itself  upon  the  thoughtful 
mind.  Is  the  money  they  cost  being  used  to 
the  best  possible  advantage?  Granting  what 
is  unqestionable,  that  the  number  of  acces¬ 
sions  in  a  given  year  is  not  a  proper  criterion 
of  the  usefulness  of  a  church,  it  still  remains 
true  that  the  first  and  most  important  function 
of  the  Church  is  to  evangelize  the  world,  to 
save  souls,  and  that  it  is  with  this  end  in  view 
that  the  money  of  Christians  is  contributed  to 
the  Church.  If,  as  was  said  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  the  Church  “is  to  be  chiefly  an 
ambulance  corps  or  a  hospital  for  the  nourish¬ 
ing  and  preserving  in  fair  state  of  health  thou¬ 
sands  of  spiritual  invalids,”  it  is  certainly  do¬ 
ing  well  as  things  are ;  only  let  not  those 
church  members  who  support  it  with  this  end 
in  view  imagine  they  are  doing  anything  for 
the  cause  of  Christ.  But  if  the  Church  is  to 
be  an  army  of  conquest,  to  make  this 
world  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  his 
Christ,  it  would  seem  that  a  better  adaptation 
of  cost  to  result  will  have  to  be  made  before 
long.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  what 
effect  this  meeting  will  have  upon  religious 
methods  in  Chicago. 


THE  STUDENT  QUESTION  AGAIN. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York 
on  Monday  of  last  week  the  question  of  the  over¬ 
ture  to  the  General  Assembly  with  regard  to 
the  reception  of  students  educated  in  seminaries 
not  approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  which 
was  at  a  former  meeting  made  the  special 
order  of  the  day  for  this  meeting,  was  taken 
up,  and  the  following  substitute  was  presented 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Alexander: 

“That  the  stated  clerk  be  instructed,  in  trans¬ 
mitting  to  the  General  Assembly  the  over¬ 
ture  relating  to  the  reception  of  students  edu¬ 
cated  in  seminaries  not  approved  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  to  append  thereto  the  following 
statement  of  facts : 

“This  overture  was  proposed  at  the  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  of  Presbytery  held  April  8th, 
1895.  For  the  purpose  of  allowing  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  discussion  the  subject  was  by  a 
unanimous  vote  made  a  special  order  for  the 
legular  meeting  to  be  held  May  13th.  Near 
the  close  of  an  adjourned  meeting  on  April 
29th  an  overture  identical  in  language,  but 
presented  as  a  new  overture,  was  pressed  to 
an  immediate  issue  under  a  call  for  the  previ¬ 
ous  question,  and  adopted  by  a  vote  of  32  to 
20.  ” 

This  motion,  after  a  heated  discussion,  was 
laid  on  the  table.  The  matter  is,  however, 
not  j-et  closed  in  Presbytery  ;  the  Elders  of  the 
Harlem  Church  presented  a  protest  which 
was  referred  to  a  committee. 

As  almost  every  one  will  readily  discern, 
this  attack  is  on  Union  Seminary;  the  aim  of 
an  accidental  majority  of  Presbytery  being  to 
secure  in  some  way  the  discrediting  of  that 
institution,  with  Thomas  S.  Hastings  at  its 
head,  at  Pittsburgh.  This  is  the  w’hole  ani¬ 
mus  of  the  matter,  there  being  really  no  anx¬ 
iety  touching  the  soundness  of  the  young  men. 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  view  of 
this  latest  form  of  attack,  that  the  students  of 
this  Seminary  have  all  along  acquitted  them¬ 
selves  with  credit,  even  under  the  fire  of  un¬ 
friendly  committees  of  examination,  and  that 
the  Presbytery  has  every  safeguard  against 
any  that  it  may  regard  as  of  doubtful  qualifica¬ 
tions,  or  as  unsound  in  doctrine.  In  a  word, 
there  is  no  exigency  of  any  sort,  so  far  as  the 
Church  at  large  and  the  students  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  purpose  is  seemingly  to  renew 
agitation  in  some  form,  the  complainants  ap¬ 
parently  catching  at  anything  likely  to  bring 
Union  Seminary  into  disrepute  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  It  is  an  unnecessary  and  vin¬ 
dictive  proceeding  —  just  that  and  nothing 
better. 


May  19,1805. 
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THE  ROLL  OF  THE  WORTHIES. 

As  the  present  General  Assembly  will  have 
somewhat  of  a  memorial  character,  it  might 
be  in  order  for  The  Evangelist  to  display  the 
portraits  of  Philemon  H.  Fowler  and  Melano- 
thon  W.  Jacobus,  who  were  respectively  the 
Moderators  of  the  New  School  and  the  Old 
School  Presbyterian  churches  when  they  came 
togther  at  Pittsburgh  in  1809,  had  not  one  or 
more  of  our  Pittsburgh  contemporaries  antici¬ 
pated  us  in  giving  the  face  of  the  latter  if  not 
of  the  former.  With  their  induction  into  office 
and  moderatorship  the  division  of  the  Church 
ended.  Dr.  Jacobus  was  the  thirty-second  in 
a  line  headed  by  Dr.  William  S.  Plumer  in 
1838.  That  of  the  New  School  was  begun  the 
same  year  by  Dr.  Samuel  Fisher  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  of  these  Dr.  Fowler  was  the  twen¬ 
ty-sixth  in  succession.  The  difference  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  fact  that  from  1840  to  1849  the  New 
School  Assembly  met  only  triennially.  All 
these  thirty-two  names  of  01<> School  worthies 
are  starred  save  one,  that  of  the  venerated 
John  Cameron  Lowrie,  D.  D. ,  the  Secretary- 
emeritus  of  our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
Of  the  other  company  of  Moderators  there 
still  remain  among  the  living  Samuel  M.  Hop¬ 
kins,  D.  D. ,  Professor-emeritus  at  Auburn,  and 
Henry  A.  Nelson,  D.D. ,  the  editor  of  The 
Church  at  Home  and  Abroad.  Twenty-five 
have  accepted  the  chief  chair  of  the  Church 
since  the  Reunion,  of  whom  eight  (one  third) 
have  died,  viz:  Drs.  Backus,  Humphrey, 
Crosby,  Wilson,  Van  Dyke,  Bells,  Darling, 
Hatfield.  Of  the  attainments  and  worth  of  the 
men  who  were  thus  honored  during  the  years 
of  the  division,  we  need  not  speak.  There  are 
no  more  honored  names  in  the  two  rolls  than 
those  of  the  men  whose  portraits  we  give  upon 
our  first  page,  viz:  Charles  Ilodge,  D. D. , 
LL.  D. ,  and  William  Adams,  D.  D. ,  LL.  D. ,  the 
first  of  whom  w’as  Moderator  of  the  Old  School 
body  at  its  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in  1846, 
and  the  latter  of  the  New  School,  convened  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  1852.  Though  they  were 
eminent  in  different  lines  and  had  special 
spheres  of  activity  and  influence,  their  lives 
have  been  known  and  read  of  all  Presbyterians. 
One  stood  first  among  his  class  as  a  teacher  of 
theology,  and  the  other  as  a  preacher;  both 
were  attractive  in  person,  dignified,  and  com¬ 
manding.  Noble  characters  and  useful  lives 
remain  to  this  day  as  an  inheritance  and  a 
benediction  to  the  Church  which  they  loved 
and  served.  Their  respective  paths  lay  quite 
apart,  though  in  later  life  running  parallel  as 
the  heads  of  Theological  Seminaries.  Only 
once  were  their  labors  joined,  and  that  (if  we 
rightly  remember)  by  appointment  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  in  replying  to  the  invitation  of  Pius 
IX.  to  all  Protestant  churches  to  return  to  the 
fold  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church.  The  paper 
was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Hodge  on  about  five  or 
six  foolscap  sheets,  and  sent  to  Dr.  Adams  to 
make  any  additions  or  changes  he  might  think 
best,  and  then  to  publish  without  further  de¬ 
lay.  We  recall  that  Dr.  Adams  occupied  the 
wide  margins  of  most,  of  the  sheets,  and  in 
terlined  not  a  few  sentences.  And  most  re¬ 
markable  of  all.  as  our  memory  serves  us,  he 
was  decidedly  the  more  Protestant  and  pro¬ 
nounced  of  the  two  writers.  When  published 
the  document  was  an  astonishment  to  the 
Catholic  press,  for,  as  they  said,  there  was  not 
an  angry  or  vituperative  word  in  the  whole. 

President  Rankin  of  Carroll  College,  Wauke¬ 
sha,  Wis.,  is  visiting  New  York  with  the  hope 
of  benefitting  the  finances  of  that  institution. 
We  trust  he  may  receive  something  of  the  re 
spect  and  attention  he  is  personally  so  worthy 
of,  and  that  his  errand  may  also  be  regarded 
in  a  favorable  light.  We  know  of  no  small 
college  that  is  doing  a  better  or  more  needed 
work.  It  has  a  good  and  substantial  founda¬ 
tion,  so  that  a  little  further  help  will  be  sure 
to  go  a  great  way. 


A  UIHAhTIC  ASSEMBLY. 

Our  Boston  Correspondent  writes  of  tbe 
coming  Endeavor  Meeting  in  that  city,  in  a 
style  which  would  almost  regard  it  as  a  pre¬ 
cursor  of  the  millennium.  Thus  : 

Arrangements  are  going  forward  on  a  grand 
scale  for  the  International  Endeavor  gathering 
here,  and,  of  course,  it  must  surpass  all  others. 
As  an  illustration  of  tbe  magnitude  of  the 
preparatory  work,  a  conference  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  committees  met  in  People’s 
Temple  last  evening,  and  every  available  seat 
was  occupied,  which  meant  a  gathering  of 
nearly  3,000.  The  entire  enrolment  is  about 
6,000.  After  devotional  exrcises  and  a  spirited 
praise  service.  Chairman  S.  B.  Capen  spoke 
of  the  importance  of  the  coming  convention, 
and  predicted  that  the  enthusiasm  evoked 
would  be  felt  on  both  continents.  There  are 
840  members  of  the  Reception  Committee, 
and  Boston  and  its  environs  have  never  been 
more  exhaustively  canvassed  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  comfortable  quarters  for  the  army 
of  50,000  Endeavorers  who  are  to  make  the 
Hub  their  objective  point  of  attack  in  July. 
It  is  expected  that  Yankee  hospitality  will  be 
equal  to  even  this  extraordinary  emergency. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Hall  Committee  an¬ 
nounced  that  almost  every  available  building 
had  been  secured  foi  the  meetings  of  the  con¬ 
vention. 

Then  Chairman  Somerby  of  the  Music  Com¬ 
mittee  gave  an  account  of  the  gigantic  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  choir,  which  is  to  be  the 
largest  ever  brought  together  in  the  world, 
numbering  3,000.  The  World’s  Peace  Jubilee, 
which  was  the  wonder  of  its  day,  with  its 
artillery  and  other  sonorous  instrumental  ac¬ 
companiments,  will  sink  into  an  evening 
zephyr  in  comparison.  The  Atlantic  Ocean 
may  be  invited  to  furnish  the  support  for  this 
overwhelming  volume  of  human  voices,  and 
surely  anything  less  august  will  fail  to  either 
balance  the  chorus  or  come  in  for  recognition. 

The  Comnnttee  on  Decorations  reported,  and 
if  Boston  isn’t  the  gayest  and  best-dressed  city 
the  sun  ever  greeted,  it  w’ill  be  because  the 
mills  and  manufactories  fail  to  turn  out  suffi¬ 
cient  bunting  and  other  gay  and  glorious  in¬ 
signia.  But  as  New  England  is  the  home  of 
spindles  and  looms,  there  will  probably  be  no 
lack  in  this  feature  of  the  outfit. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Excursion  Committee 
was  also  heard,  and  announced  that  on  Tues 
day  of  Endeavor  Week  Plymouth  Rock  would 
be  visited,  Wednesday  Concord,  Lexington, 
and  Salem  will  be  invaded,  and  on  Thursday 
the  birthplace  of  this  mighty  movement, 
Portland,  will  wake  up  and  rub  its  eyes  as  the 
serried  host  is  heard  upon  its  pavements,  and 
special  services  will  be  held.  As  a  culmina 
tion  of  this  triumphal  march,  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains  will  echo  and  reecho  from  ravine  and 
cavern  and  cliff  the  music  of  many  youthful 
voices,  until  Saturday,  when  the  army  will 
seek  the  hospitable  welcome  of  the  Hub  again. 

Most  seriously,  this  is  to  be  a  memorable 
occasion,  and  as  all  our  friends  who  have  re 
ported  are  coniing.  the  number  may  be  75,000, 
and  no  better  service  could'  be  rendered  by 
our  press  th-an  to  give  a  summary  of  the 
suburban  resorts  of  historic  and  natural  inter¬ 
est  and  beauty  and  easy  of  access,  either  down 
our  harbor  or  by  steam  and  electric  lines. 
This  is  an  important  feature  of  the  attractions 
of  Boston. 

The  entire  program  of  exercises  appears  in 
this  morning’s  issue  of  the  Boston  Herald.  It 
w’ould  fill  a  page  or  more  of  The  Evangelist. 
The  appointed  speakers  number  over  a  thou¬ 
sand,  and  represent  almost  every  country  and 
clime  where  the  Society  has  been  established. 
Among  these  are  Moody,  Talmage,  Neal  Dow, 
Wooley,  Conwell,  Presidents  Patton  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  Harper  of  Chicago,  and  a  host  of  others 
of  similar  note. 


THE  CRISIS  THEORY  OF  MISSIONS. 

We  are  entering  on  a  new  era  of  missions  in 
the  Orient.  From  the  peace  of  Shimonosiki 
a  vast  change  in  the  relations  of  both  nations 
to  each  other  and  to  all  the  West  will  take  its 
date  and  also  its  direction.  China  as  a  con¬ 
quered  power  becomes  at  once  an  object  of 
new  interest  and  a  field  for  new  enterprise. 
The  whole  world  will  go  to  her  gates  so  often 
closed  to  outsiders  and  wait  for  the  first  foot¬ 
fall  of  the  warder  with  eager  purpose  to  enter 
instantly  wherever  or  whenever  the  word  is 
given.  Commerce  is  on  the  alert  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  should  not  be  laggard  at  such  a 
moment.  There  is  this  thrilling  appeal  to  the 
churches  of  America  at  a  time  when  it  is 
needed  to  lift  them  up  to  the  higher  planes  of 
the  evangelizing  work,  the  loftier  levels  of 
missionary  enthusiasm. 

In  saying  this  we  are  reminded  of  a  certain 
popular  prejudice  against  making  any  crisis  in 
history  a  special  call  to  evangelization.  We 
recognize  the  source  of  this  prejudice  and  re¬ 
spect  in  a  degree,  the  distrust  of  the  “crisis 
theory^"  But  we  also  know  that  a  work  so 
great  needs  every  resource  and  reserve  of 
power  and  impulse  to  do  it  wisely  and  with¬ 
out  cessation.  Therefore  we  most  earnestly 
urge  all  friends  of  missions  to  pay  high  regard 
to  the  new  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  East  and 
meet  it  with  new  zeal  and  nobler  gifts  of 
every  kind.  For  the  fact  must  be  known  by 
now  that  it  is  always  a  crisis  in  preaching  the 
Gospel ;  that  no  sermon  is  truly  preached  with¬ 
out  creating  a  crisis  about  itself ;  that  a  new 
approach  to  a  kingdom  of  uncounted  millions 
is  a  crisis  already  created  with  issues  that  are 
absolutely  beyond  compute. 

We  deny  the  theory  that  with  missions,  as 
with  souls,  there  is  no  to-morrow.  There  is  a 
long  and  glorious  future  for  the  work  we  do 
in  calling  men  to  Jesus.  Fidelity  now,  shortens 
the  period  of  waiting  for  fullest  result  and 
final  achievement.  It  is  economy  to  work 
quickly,  to  let  no  occasion  slip.  It  is  wisdom 
for  every  man  to  do  with  his  might  the  work 
that  falleth  to  his  hand.  But  this  must  not  be 
taken  as  presumption  that  all  must  be  done 
now  or  never  done  at  all.  Men  will  come  to 
the  perfect  in  this  world  by  a  system  of  ap¬ 
proximations.  Tbe  miracle  of  a  soul’s  regen¬ 
eration  is  not  the  model  for  an  empire’s  re¬ 
demption  from  itself  and  its  imperfect  ideals. 
The  slow  grandeur  of  national  growth  in 
righteousness  is  the  fleetest  splendor  of  human 
history.  The  steady  march  of  men  on  and  up 
to  the  heights  of  intellectual  and  moral  per¬ 
fectness  is  the  most  moving  of  earthly  specta¬ 
cles. 

On  this  ground  and  with  this  broad  view  of 
the  great  work  to  which  wars  and  wealth  are 
but  tributary,  we  urge  the  duty  of  the  hour 
as  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  missions.  A  new 
thing  has  come  to  pass,  it  is  like  a  new  star 
in  the  East.  The  Mandarins  of  the  old  Middle 
Kingdom  have  bowed  the  knee  to  the  Bfikado 
of  Japan.  They  have  found  a  power  in  the 
East  itself  before  which  they  could  not  stand. 
The  invincible,  inexpungable  empire  has  been 
taught  how  to  buy  herself  out  of  another’s 
hand.  The  mistress  of  her  fate  to-day  is  a 
people  whom  she  has  long  held  in  light  esteem, 
but  who  at  a  touch  from  the  West  has  become 
supreme  in  all  the  East.  The  meaning  of  this 
to  the  Mandarin  of  to-day  is  plain.  The  West 
holds  the  secret  of  power  in  the  means  of 
progress.  A  nation  that  will  not  move  must 
be  conquered.  To  stand  back  behind  all  tra¬ 
ditions  and  defy  the  advance  of  the  world  is  a 
thing  no  longer  possible.  At  last,  at  last  the 
missionary  appears  to  the  Mandarin  a  messen¬ 
ger  of  civilization.  He  is  to  day  in  the  eye  of 
the  Chinese  scoffer  suddenly  a  minister  of  the 
new  life  for  the  world  that  now  is  as  well  as 
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that  to  come.  The  best'  men  and  the  best  work 
for  China  are  now  demanded  as  never  before 
this  day.  A  Presbyterian  elder  has  led  the 
prostrate  princes  into  peace.  The  Church  her¬ 
self  may  show  them  the  way  back  to  power. 


MISSIONARY  CONGRESS-JUNE  10-12. 

The  Missionary  Congress  of  the  Synod  of 
New  York,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Oneida, 
June  10th -12th,  promises  to  be  the  most  inter 
eeting  of  the  three  thus  far  convened.  Among 
the  speakers  already  promised  are  the  Rev. 
Drs.  Niles  of  York,  Pa.,  and  J  H.  Mason  of 
Baltimore,  representing  the  Board  of  Minis¬ 
terial  Relief ;  the  Rev.  Drs.  Ray  of  Chicago, 
and  Burrell  of  Brooklyn,  representing  the 
Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges,  and  Dr.  Saunders 
of  Biddle  University. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  which  has 
the  whole  of  the  second  day  for  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  its  great  work,  will  be  represented  by 
Secretaries  Brown  and  Speer,  with  such  mis¬ 
sionaries  as  the  Rev.  Drs.  Jessup  of  Syria, 
Dodd  of  Laos,  Milligan  of  Africa,  and  Henry 
of  China.  Mrs.  A.  T.  Schauffler  of  New  .York 
City  will  speak  on  “Foreign  Mission  Work 
among  and  by  the  women  of  the  Church,”  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Gracey  of  Rochester  has  as  his 
subject.  “The  Liquor  and  Opium  Traffic  as  a 
Barrier  to  Foreign  Missions.”  The  Rev.  W.  R. 
Richards  D. D.,  of  Plainfield,  will  address  the 
Congress  on  “Personal  Impressions  of  Foreign 
Work.  ”  Other  speakers  are’yet  to  be  obtained. 

The  Congress  will  be  opened'with  an  ad 
dress  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jessup  of  Oneida,  who 
will  be  responded  to  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Yeisley, 
Moderator  of  Synod  and  Chairman  of  Synod’s 
Committee. 

The  town  of  Oneida  is  one  of  the  most  beau 
tiful  and  hospitable  in  the  heart  of  our  State, 
and  the  people  are  noted  for  their  intelligence 
and  culture. 

The  Rev.  Drs.  J.  Balcom  Shaw  of  New  York 
City,  G.  B.  F.  Hallock  of  Rochester,  Edward 
Huntting  Rudd  of  Albion,  and  Charles  A. 
Richmond  of  Albany,  the  Chairmen  of  Syn¬ 
od’s  Standing  Committees,  will  preside  at  the 
several  meetings  and  introduce  the  speakers. 
The  large  and  enthusiastic  attendances  last 
year  at  Rochester  lead  to  the  expectation  of  a 
successful  Congress  this  year  at  Oneida. 
Equally  distant  from  Utica  and  Syracuse, 
Oneida  will  doubtless  call  out  a  large  local  at¬ 
tendance,  as  well  as  a  fair  representation  from 
all  parts  of  our  Imperial  State. 


Dr.  Joseph  T.  Duryea,  formerly  of  the  Clas- 
son-avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn, 
but  now  for  years  a  Congregational  pastor  in 
Boston  and  Omaha,  is  likely  to  return  to 
Brooklyn  and  to  ^the  Reformed  Church  of  his 
first  love.  The  recent  people  of  Dr.  Terhune, 
and  before  him  of  Dr.  Elbert  S.  Porter,  have 
invited  Dr.  Duryea  to  become  Iheir  pastor, 
with  every  prospect  of  his  soon  filling  their 
pulpit  permanently.  The  church  is  the  First 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Bedford  Avenue  at 
Clymer  Street.  Very  many  will  be  gratified 
at  the  return  of  Dr.  Duryea  to  Brooklyn. 


Mr.  Ira  D.  Sankey  returned  to  his  home  in 
Brooklyn  last  week,  and  Mr.  Moody  to  North- 
field.  After  concluding  their  thronged  meet¬ 
ings  at  Dallas  and  elsewhere  in  Texas,  they 
took  a  run  into  Mexico,  as  far  as  its  capital 
city,  where  they  met  by  appointment  very 
many  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  now 
laboring  in  different  parts.  The  occasion  was 
one  of  memorable  interest,  especially  to  the 
missionaries,  who  are  not  often  cheered  by  the 
visits  of  distinguished  brethren.  The  Southern 
Presbyterian  Assembly  which  convenes  to  day 
in  Dallas,  will  find  that  town  wide-wake  to 
the  things  of  the  Kingdom. 


MR.  McDOUGALL  AT  AUBURN. 

The  sub  committee  appointed  to  visit  Auburn 
consisted  of  Drs.  Mutobmore,  Dixon,  and 
Baker,  and  Mr.  McDougall.  Dr.  Mutchmore 
had  been  invited,  as  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly,  to  be  the  guest  of  Auburn  on  the 
occasion  of  its  seventy- fifth  anniversary.  Drs. 
Dixon  and  Baker  did  not  come.  Dr.  Mutch¬ 
more  and  Mr.  McDougall  were  present,  as  was 
also  Dr.  T.  Ralston  Smith,  who  is  this  year  a 
commissioner  to  Auburn,  as  well  as  a  member 
of  the  Assembly’s  Committee. 

An  hour  was  allotted  to  the  Committee  by 
the  commissioners,  the  Trustees  and  Faculty 
being  present  by  invitation,  and  the  interview 
being  open  to  the  public.  Mr.  McDougall  at 
first  suggested  that  the  commissioners  be  by 
themselves,  but  on  objection  being  made, 
withdrew  his  suggestion.  After  a  few  opening 
remarks  by  Dr.  Mutchmore,  Mr.  McDougall 
occupied  the  rest  of  the  hour  with  all  his  legal 
persuasiveness. 

His  address  was  the  mildest  summer’s  breeze 
compared  with  his  tempestuous  storm  at  Sara¬ 
toga  ;  indeed,  he  argued  like  a  man  who  saw 
that  he  had  no  case  and  with  no  prospect  of 
winning.  He  was  as  smooth  as  oil  and  assur¬ 
ance  itself  in  his  tone,  and  his  words  would, 
if  possible,  have  deceived  the  very  elect.  He 
had  to  allow  that  by  any  fair  inference  from 
its  charter  the  property  of  Auburn  was  held 
inviolable  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  through 
eighteen  Presbyteries ;  and  it  was  surprising 
that  he  did  not  even  ask  for  any  change  of 
relation  of  the  commissioners  to  the  Assembly. 

When  it  came  to  action,  the  IVustees,  with¬ 
out  extended  debate,  unanimously  voted,  de¬ 
clining  to  make  any  change.  In  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  there  was  a  discussion.  Though 
no  one  could  have  supposed  that  they  would 
change  their  nearly  unanimous  opinion  of  last 
November,  nevertheless  they  were  ready  to 
hear  whatever  the  Assembly’s  Committee  had 
to  say.  Dr.  Smith  and  four  others  argued  in 
favor  of  some  concession  to  the  Assembly, 
while  a  few  spoke  more  briefiy  on  the  other 
side.  The  result  was  a  majority  of  more  than 
two-thirds  against  the  first  of  the  four  propo¬ 
sitions  of  the  Assembly,  and  a  majority  of 
about  four  fifths  against  the  Assembly’s  plan 
as  a  whole. 


Just  as  mourning  friends  had  wept  their  last 
tear  over  the  vanished  “May  meetings,”  the 
Summer  School  arose,  phoenix-like,  fresh  in 
its  glorious  youth.  How  many  of  our  readers 
have  noted  that  there  will  be  held  between 
this  and  next  September  fifty  gatherings  for 
patriotic,  educational,  and  religious  purposes, 
whose  attendants  the  railways  estimate  at 
half  a  million  I  This  is  not  a  mere  incident  of 
American  life,  it  is  an  indication.  Forty  years 
ago  Charles  Dickens  wrote  of  Americans  in 
his  American  Notes:  “What  care  they  fora 
fiag?”  Not  less  than  200,000  citizens,  most  of 
them  soldiers  from  the  battle-fields  of  thirty 
years  ago,  will  soon  meet  for  the  simple  pur¬ 
pose  of  marching  under  the  stars  and  stripes 
again.  Nearly  every  race-track  in  the  country 
went  into  bankruptcy  for  want  of  patronage 
last  year ;  but  the  Young  People’s  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  will  next  month  see  50,- 
000  of  the  fiower  of  the  land  gather  at  its  An¬ 
nual  Convention  in  Boston.  Twenty  Summer 
Schools  will  bring  together,  by  the  seashore 
and  lake,  75,000  students  of  language,  history 
and  science.  Such  facts  are  not  paralleled 
in  any  other  country  and  have  never  been 
equaled  in  any  other  age.  We  may  have  modi¬ 
fied  the  creed  of  our  fathers  a  little,  and 
amended  the  national  constitution  they  wrote, 
but  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  never  more 
true  to  the  Church,  the  School,  and  the  Flag 
than  to-day. 


AUBURN  SEMINARY. 

President  Stryker’s  words  at  the  Alumni 
dinner  were  received  with  tumultuous  applause 
when  he  said  that  he  was  opposed  to  allowing 
even  the  thinnest  wedge  of  the  camel’s  nose 
of  the  Assembly  to  enter  into  the  charter  of 
the  Seminary. 

It  was  impossible  to  prophesy  disaster  to  its 
interests  when  it  never  before  had  so  com¬ 
pletely  the  confidence  of  the  churches,  and  is 
suffering  from  an  embarrassment  of  prosper¬ 
ity,  having  already  enrolled  120  students  for 
the  coming  year,  and  is  straitened  to  know 
what  to  do  with  them  in  the  matter  of  sup¬ 
port,  and  is  also  required  to  do  double  its  for¬ 
mer  work  on  the  same  capital. 

The  grading  of  the  grounds  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  campus  has  not  a  superior  any 
where ;  indeed,  the  whole  impression  of  the 
building  and  grounds  is  magnificent. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Sprague  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
the  Seminary.  Dr.  T.  Ralston  Smith  will  also 
be  missed  should  he  take  up  his  residence  out¬ 
side  of  the  State. 

President  Stryker’s  sermon  before  the 
Alumni  on  the  Place  and  Use  of  Creeds  was 
able,  brilliant,  and  convincing,  and  will,  we 
hope,  be  given  to  the  readers  of  The  Evangel¬ 
ist.  He  made  a  strong  plea  to  let  the  old 
creeds  alone  and  form  a  short  and  live  new 
creed. 

The  shrinkage  of  values  has  affected  the 
funds  of  Auburn,  as  those  of  all  institutions, 
and  a  larger  endowment  is  a  pressing  neces¬ 
sity.  A  strong  committee  of  Conimissiomers 
and  Trustees  was  selected  to  raise  the  needed 
funds. 

Professor  Beecher’s  historical  address,  valu¬ 
able  as  a  sketch,  is  not  satisfactory  to  himself 
as  a  history  of  the  last  quarter  century  of  the 
Seminary,  and  he  is  to  spend  a  part  of  his 
vacation  in  preparing  a  complete  history  of  the 
period.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  cannot 
find  the  time  to  give  to  the  Church  a  work 
on  Old  Testament  Criticism,  for  which  his 
scholarship  and  fairness  and  caution  and  lib¬ 
eral  conservatism  so  well  fit  him 

At  the  Commencement  exercises  Messrs.  Ges- 
ner,  Herr,  Jones,  Rawson,  Sasoa,  and  Sweet 
took  part.  The  address  of  Mr.  Sasoa  of  Japan 
attracted  special  attention.  President  Booth’s 
admirable  address  was  on  Fidelity  in  Service 
as  Ambassadors  of  Christ. 

The  Moderator  of  the  Assembly  is  a  good 
after-dinner  speaker,  and  seemed  to  be  aston¬ 
ished  at  finding  such  an  institution  at  Auburn, 
and  pronounced  it  in  its  surroundings  the  supe¬ 
rior  of  any  of  our  Seminaries.  President 
Booth  is  proving  most  efficient  in  his  position, 
and  some  new  blood  has  been  added  to  the 
Trustees.  The  Alumni  took  measures  to  se¬ 
cure  pictures  of  Dr.  Hall  and  Professor  Pierce. 

Wheeler. 


AN  IMPORTANT  COMMITTEE. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field :  My  account  of  the  affairs 
of  Lane  Seminary  this  week  was  unintention¬ 
ally  very  defective  in  this,  that  the  fact  was 
not  noted  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  appointed 
a  special  committee,  consisting  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  E.  Moore,  Chairman,  and  Drs.  E. 
E.  White,  W.  O.  Thompson,  A.  B.  Riggs,  and 
George  H.  Fullerton,  to  secure  a  successor  to 
Dr.  Morris,  as  soon  as  practicable. 

A  noble  committee,  indeed,  but  what  a  task 
is  before  them  !  Worthy  successors  of  such  a 
man  do  not  grow  on  every  ecclesiastical  bush ! 
And  a  genuine  Professor  of  'fheology  cannot 
be  whittled  out  to  order  in  every  twelve 
months  1 

We  may  well  give  this  committee  our  sympa¬ 
thies  and  our  prayers.  Yours,  etc, 

Douglas  P.  Putnam. 


May  16,  1895. 
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Biblical  Inspiration  and  Christ.  By  Marvin 

R.  Vincent,  D. D.  New  York:  Anson  D. 

F.  Randolph  and  Company.  25  cents. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  pamphlet  of  forty  pages 
is  of  sufficient  importance  for  a  review,  but 
these  pages,  though  the  greater  part  of  them 
have  already  appeared  in  a  magazine  article,  are 
too  important  to  be  dismissed  in  a  note.  Dr. 
Vincent’s  subject  is  one  on  which  notable 
volumes  have  of  late  been  written,  but  this 
contribution  to  its  elucidation  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  length  of  the  discussion. 
For  what  is  here  undertaken  is  to  make 
the  subject  clear;  to  lift  it  out  of  the  mists 
and  darkness  which  have  seem  to  beset 
it  all  the  more  obstinately  the  more  it 
is  written  about.  And  the  fewer  the  words 
in  which  this  could  be  done,  the  more 
effectual  the  effort  and  the  more  valuable 
the  result. 

This  is  the  value  of  this  little  treatise.  All 
the  facts  are  given  so  compactly,  and  yet 
lucidly,  that  the  mind  can  hold  them  all  at 
once,  and  so  get  a  clear  apprehension  of  the 
whole  subject.  Dr.  Horton,  writing  on  the 
subject  of  inspiration  a  few  years  ago,  said, 
“Inspiration  is  what  the  Bible  is,”  and  Dr. 
Vincent  begins,  after  showing  that  the  word 
“inspiration”  gives  no  standard  by  which  we 
may  distinguish  the  Bible  from  other  books, 
by  a  slight  expansion  of  Dr.  Horton’s  conclu¬ 
sion.  showing  that  we  can  only  learn  the 
nature  of  Biblical  inspiration  and  how  it  differs 
from  the  inspiration  of  a  work  of  genius,  a 
good  life,  a  deed  of  heroism,  by  an  induction 
from  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  Bible :  that 
we  may  not  begin  our  search  after  the  nature 
of  this  difference,  which  we  all  feel  but  can¬ 
not  define,  by  saying  that  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  Biblical  inspiration  must  be  this  or  that. 
He  points  out  the  distinction  between  inspira¬ 
tion  and  revelation ;  shows  that  the  revelation 
which  God  has  made  of  Himself  is,  on  the 
testimony  of  the  Bible,  much  larger  than  the 
record  in  the  Bible,  and  then  goes  on  to  point 
out  from  the  facts  of  the  Bible  the  character 
of  the  revelation  it  contains,  and  what  quali¬ 
ties  in  a  written  volume  are  needed  and  what 
are  unessential  to  this  revelation. 

Dr.  Vincent  puts  so  sanely  the  facts  of 
the  human  elements  in  the  Bible,  the  princi- 
ciple  of  accommodation  evidently  shown  in  it, 
the  character  of  the  errors  and  discrepancies 
which  are  indisputably  there,  that  those  who 
have  hitherto  been  terrified  at  the  suggestion 
of  these  things  will  find  their  fear  allayed. 
They  will  learn  that  that  “transcendent  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  Bible  which  warrants  us  in  calling 
it  inspired,”  does  not  lie  in  the  absence  of 
such  things,  that  personality  is  the  central 
faction  of  inspiration,  that  it  is  the  evidence 
of  the  personal  God  in  the  Old  Testament  that 
especially  distinguishes  the  Bible,  and  that  the 
fact  that  the  movement  of  the  divine  energy 
in  Scripture  is  affected  and  modified  by  the 
human  media  through  which  it  is  made  known 
to  us,  is  so  much  the  more  a  witness  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible.  These  facts  rather 
.“accentuate  the  personal  element  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  the  divine  Spirit’s  residence  and  opera¬ 
tion  in  men.”  Dr.  Vincent  is  especially  lucid 
in  his  treatment  of  prophecy  as  the  central 
element  in  Scripture,  finding  herein  the  key 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible— that  Jesus  is 


the  central  phenomenon  of  prophecy  as  proph¬ 
ecy  is  the  central  phenomenon  of  Scripture. 
It  is  the  personality  of  Christ  that  makes  the 
New  Testament  a  unique  work,  and  his  per¬ 
sonality  inspiring  a  new  personality  in  human 
nature  is  the  essence  of  Christianity.  The 
starting  point  of  a  truthful  conception  of  in¬ 
spiration  is  therefore  not  a  scholastic  defini¬ 
tion,  but  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  It  is  not  of 
course  so  easy  to  apprehend  a  statement  like 
this  as  to  understand  a  formal  definition,  but 
the  conception  is  not  for  that  indefinite. 

The  last  pages  of  this  little  treatise,  in 
which  by  illustration  and  analogy  the  author 
makes  clear  the  wide  potency  and  true  author¬ 
ity  of  this  conception  as  contrasted  with  that 
puerile  definition  of  inspiration  which  finds  it 
in  the  dotting  of  the  i’s  and  the  crossing  of 
the  t’s,  that  definition  which  holds  that  “the 
jot  and  tittle  are  as  divine  as  the  concepts” 
of  Scripture— these  pages  with  their  incisive 
definitions  and  lofty  view  of  the  real  end  of 
inspiration,  are  worthy  of  the  careful  attention 
which  they  especially  compel. 

The  Problem  of  Relioicos  Progress.  By 
Daniel  Dorchester,  D.  D.  Revised  Edition 
with  New  Tables  and  Colored  Diagrams. 
New  York  :  Hunt  and  Eaton.  Cincinnati : 
Cranston  and  Curts.  1895  $2.75. 

During  the  past  thirteen  years  the  previous 
edition  of  this  work  has  had  a  wide  sale  and 
has  been  much  used  and  frequently  quoted. 
During  this  period  a  careful  census  of  the 
country  has  been  made,  and  the  resulting  sta¬ 
tistics  have  seen  the  light  in  the  bulletins 
issued  by  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  religious 
statistics  have  been  published  also  in  Dr.  H. 
K.  Carroll's  volume  on  “The  Religious  Forces 
of  the  United  States,”  being  the  first  volume 
of  the  American  Church  History  Series,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Christian  Literature  Company 
of  New  York.  This  new  edition  has  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  the  latest  figures 
available  from  this  source,  and  also  from  the 
figures  published  in  the  interval  mother  coun¬ 
tries.  On  the  statistical  side,  therefore,  this 
new  edition  has  every  opportunity  to  bo  up  to 
date.  Besides,  the  author  has  added  a  large 
number  of  colored  diagrams  illustrating  vari¬ 
ous  matters  discussed  in  his  pages  (twenty- 
eight  in  number),  such  as  crime,  use  of 
liquors,  popular  education,  wages,  religious 
condition  of  cities,  immigration,  progress  of 
Christianity  in  the  world,  etc.  An  entirely 
new  chapter  has  been  added,  on  “Christianity 
an  Increasing  Force  in  the  World’s  Conscious¬ 
ness  and  Life,”  a  suggestive  topic. 

In  opening  thequesion  the  author  lays  down 
three  theses,  and  the  book  is  largely  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  prove  their  truth  and  to  show  their 
importance : 

1.  Under  some  kind  of  religion  the  world  is 
better  than  under  no  religion. 

2.  Under  Christianity  the  world  is  better 
than  under  paganism. 

8.  Under  Protestantism  the  world  is  better 
than  under  the  Roman  Catholic  or  the  Greek 
Churches. 

On  the  other  hand,  objectors  claim  that  the 
world  is  “going  to  the  bad,”  that  spirituality 
is  declining  in  the  churches,  that  there  is  a 
break  between  modern  thought  and  ancient 
faith,  that  a  general  collapse  of  religious  belief 
is  at  hand,  while  others  maintain  that  perfec¬ 
tion  will  never  be  attained  short  of  the  second 
coming  of  Christ.  In  opposition  to  these  and 
other  objections  the  author  takes  up  the  signs 
and  facts  of  the  times,  and  draws  the  infer¬ 
ences  of  encouragement  that  are  patent.  We 
learn  from  history,  and  by  the  progress  of  his¬ 
tory  we  are  informed  whence  we  came  and  of 
what  manner  we  are.  As  pointing  out  these 
lessons,  the  book  before  us  is  valuable,  useful, 
and  stimulating,  not  only  as  regards  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  also  as  to  thought  and  purpose. 


The  History  op  the  English  Church  and 
People  in  South  Africa.  By  A.  Theo¬ 
dore  Wirgman,  B.D.,  D.C.L.,  Vice-Pro¬ 
vost  of  St.  Mary’s  Collegiate  Church,  Port 
Elizabeth,  South  Africa.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  and  Company.  1896. 

The  story  of  the  development  and  growth  of 
the  English  Church  in  South  Africa  is  very 
largely  the  story  of  Robert  Gray,  its  first 
bishop,  and  the  story  of  the  English  people 
there  is  one  of  conquest  on  a  small  scale,  of 
blundering  administration  from  Downing 
Street,  of  conflicts  with  external  enemies, 
and  friction  with  men  of  another  nationality. 
The  laying  of  the  foundation  was  not  by  the 
British,  but  by  the  Dutch,  and  it  was  upon 
prepared  ground  that  the  English  placed  their 
feet.  To  the  Dutch  are  due  many  of  the 
things  which  still  characterize  the  country, 
and  even  now  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
adherents  outnumber  the  English  communi¬ 
cants  by  more  than  three  to  one.  The  author 
ascribes  the  growth  of  the  English  Church, 
with  its  70,000  members,  to  the  labors  of  the 
“first  metropolitan.”  In  fifty  years  the  single 
South  African  See  of  Cape  Town  has  developed 
into  ten  dioceses.  In  order  to  understand  this 
growth  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  origins 
from  which  it  sprang  and  the  adverse  influ¬ 
ences  to  which  it  was  exposed.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  had  labored 
there  before  the  English  began  to  influence 
life  and  sentiment,  and  it  is  remarked  that 
there  is  necessity  to  approach  the  “Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  brethren  .  .  .  from  a  different  stand¬ 
point  from  that  which  we  naturally  adopt  in 
dealing  with  the  schisms  and  separations  of 
English  growth  and  nurture  which  took  root 
in  the  country  after.  .  .  .  1806.” 

Dr.  Wirgman  writes  with  excellent  and  am¬ 
ple  opportunities  of  knowledge  and  informa¬ 
tion,  based  upon  personal  acquaintance  during 
twenty  years.  He  writes  as  a  lover  of  the 
land,  the  people,  and  the  Church,  and  yet  not 
as  a  blind  adherent  and  supporter  of  English 
policies,  as  to  his  colony  at  any  rate.  It  is  a 
vivid  sketch  which  he  gives,  one  that  may 
surprise  many  readers.  It  is  in  many  respects 
a  remarkable  story,  and  it  supplies  the  latest 
and  most  authentic  information  about  a  nota¬ 
ble  outpost  of  civilization  at  the  far  south.  It 
abounds  in  names,  dates,  places,  and  a  multi 
tude  of  details.  The  insertion  of  a  small  map 
would  have  made  the  reading  more  intelligi¬ 
ble,  or  at  least,  more  convenient,  obviating 
the  necessity  of  getting  out  the  large  atlas; 
and  the  addition  of  an  index  would  have  made 
the  volume  more  complete. 

Sources  op  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  considered  in  Relation  to  Colonial 
and  English  History.  By  C.  Ellis  Steven, 
LL.  D. ,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  New  York ;  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Company.  $2. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States ;  a  great  deal  in 
praise  of  the  partriots  who  drew  it  up,  with 
much  exposition  of  its  wisdom  and  originality 
compared  with  the  organs  of  other  govern¬ 
ments.  But  to  Mr.  Stevens  we  owe  the  first 
book  devoted  to  the  historical  sources  of  the 
Constitution.  The  need  of  this  work  and  its 
popularity  have  been  attested  by  the  issue  of 
the  second  edition  a  few  weeks  after  the  ap-  > 
pearance  of  the  first. 

In  admiring  the  wisdom  and  far-sightedness 
of  the  founders  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  not 
unnatural  to  contemplate  that  thoroughly 
practical  and  complete  system  as  springing 
into  being  directly  from  the  convention  at 
Philadelphia.  But ,  the  men  who  were  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  liberties  of  their  compatriots 
were  too  wise  to  experiment  in  governmental 
theories.  They  were  Englishmen,  several  of 
whom  bad  been  educated  in  England,  and  as 
colonists  they  had  been  brought  up  under 
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English  law.  As  the  colonies  for  two  succes¬ 
sive  centuries  had  been  adapting  English  law 
k>  their  own  peculiar  circumstances,  the 
originators  of  the  Constitution  took  much  as 
they  found  it.  altering  and  enlarging  the  col¬ 
onial  laws  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  United 
States.  To  quote  Mr.  Stevens,  “The  National 
Constitution  as  a  document  is  based  on  the 
written  State  constitutions,  as  these  in  turn 
were  based  on  the  charters.” 

That  they  had  been  English  subjects  was 
not  the  only  reason  for  making  English  insti¬ 
tutions  the  basis  of  their  government.  They 
were  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  the  race  instinct 
bade  them  choose  the  form  natural  to  their 
Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  one  comprising  two 
assemblies,  a  separate  judicatory  and  an  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Mr.  Stevens  traces  the  beginning  of  things, 
scattered  as  they  are  through  many  centuries, 
and  once  having  found  the  origin  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  follows  their  changes  in  the  history  of 
the  Old  World  and  the  New.  He  gives  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  particular  state  acts,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  transitional  or  bear  relation  to  the 
national  institutions.  Citations  from  many 
sources  are  inserted  in  the  text  or  added  in 
foot  notes,  and  to  the  appendix  are  apportioned 
the  documents  of  the  Constitution-making 
period. 

The  author  does  not  ignore  the  sagacity  of 
the  American  people  in  adopting  foreign  forms 
or  in  originating  new  constitutional  features 
for  particular  needs,  but  he  shows  a  keen  and 
discriminating  judgment  in  separating  the  dis 
tinctive  elements  and  tracing  their  sources 
through  the  intricate  maxe  of  history.  The 
work  is  short,  concise,  and  written  in  clear 
logical  English. 

The  Secrets  of  Health  ;  or.  How  Not  to  be 

Sick  and  How  to  Get  Well  from  Sickness. 

By  S.  H.  Pratt.  A.  M. ,  M.  D.  New  York : 

Orange  Judd  Company.  1895. 

Dr.  Pratt  states  that  his  book  “comes  bur¬ 
dened  with  the  three  themes :  Diet ;  Hygiene ; 
Home  treatment  and  Prevention  of  Disease. 
Hygiene  of  the  home  and  of  the  person  is 
briefly  considered,  then  after  a  glance  at  the 
human  anatomy,  the  digestive  organs  and  pro¬ 
cesses  are  explained.  Diet,  and  the  relative 
value  and  the  preparation  of  the  various  foods 
are  dicsussed  with  great  thoroughness,  and 
the  rules  of  nursing  are  concisely  given.  This 
occupies  the  flrst  half  of  the  book  and  is  good, 
very  good,  in  fact,  although  the  only  origin¬ 
ality  shown  is  in  putting  together  in  a  very 
readable  form  facts  gathered  from  different 
sources.  The  latter  half  of  the  book  considers 
faith  cures,  mind  cures,  one  meal  cures,  fruit 
methods,  and  among  many  others,  our  doctors 
methods.  A  section  is  devoted  to  “  Diseases  and 
their  Treatment,”  all  the  principal  diseases 
being  described  so  that  they  can  be  recognized 
by  the  layman,  a  doctor  rarely  being  neces 
sary,  a  consultant  never.  Dr.  Pratt’s  layman 
can  treat  cataracts,  diagnose  cancer  by  simply 
recognizing  the  “Microbe  Carcinoma”;  can 
grapple  successfully  with  diphtheria,  or  re¬ 
move  ear  wax  with  perfect  safety  to  himself 
or  to  the  patient.  In  the  treatment  of  diph¬ 
theria  “perfect  quiet,  no  visitors,”  is  recom¬ 
mended,  but  antitoxine  is  ignored.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  nearsightedness  is  short,  sweet  and  to 
the  point — “  wear  concave  glases.  ”  Of  myocar¬ 
ditis,  Dr.  Pratt  writes,  “Inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  heart,  not  distinguishable  by 
laymen  from  pericarditis.  ”  As  this  distinction 
cannot  always  be  made  with  certainty  by  our 
best  diagnosticans,  the  layman  may  here  be  let 
off  with  a  simple  reprimand  and  the  ad¬ 
monition  not  to  let  it  occur  again,  for  like  Ma¬ 
caulay’s  school- boy.  Dr.  Pratt’s  layman  seems 
to  know  everything. 

The  author  evidently  tired  of  his  task  before 
undertaking  the  subject  of  prevention  of  dis¬ 


ease,  for  this  book  contains  not  a  single  prac¬ 
tical  suggestion,  beyond  diet  regulating,  on 
this  subject.  The  flrst  chapter  is  so  well 
done  that  one  can^  hardly  believe  that  the 
last  ones  proceed  from  the  same  author.  Of 
all  the  “Secrete  of  Health”  which  he  reveals, 
not  one  will  appeal  more  strongly  to  both 
young  men  and  old  than  the  treament  of  that 
dread  malady — homesickness.  This  disease 
can  be  successfully  combated,  and  health  re¬ 
stored,  by  the  judicious  use,  (under  advice  of 
a  layman,)  of  the  tincture  of  oats. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

We  regard  it  as  of  somewhat  doubtful  pro¬ 
priety  for  the  man  with,  a  hobby  to  write  a 
book  in  which  the  peculiarities  of  the  hobby 
are  sought  and  found  in  Jesus  Christ.  A  case 
in  point  is  the  title  of  a  book  which  we  re¬ 
cently  saw,  running  thus,  “Christ,  the  Social¬ 
ist.”  It  was  intended  to  attract  attention  on 
account  of  the  oddity  of  the  combination,  and 
we  are  free  to  confess  that  we  were  inclined 
to  look  upon  the  book  with  suspicion.  The 
case,  however,  is  quite  different  when  one 
reads  the  name  of  Thomas  Hughes’s  Manliness 
of  Christ.  That  is  no  hobby,  but  a  full  grown 
and  admirable  grace.  Jesus  was  our  example 
in  many  ways,  in  characteristics  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention,  but  manliness  was  certainly 
one  of  them.  This  volume  has  been  for  some 
years  out  of  print,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  it 
reissued  in  such  delightful  shape.  The  pages 
have  broad  margins,  the  type  is  large,  and 
the  book  delightful  to  read.  It  needs  no  spe¬ 
cial  introduction,  since  it  has  been  before  the 
reading  public  for  the  past  sixteen  years. 
We  find  that  the  four  addresses,  three  of  them 
given  at  Rugby  School,  which  are  added, 
form  a  very  appropriate  appendix  to  the  book. 
(Macmillan.  $1.25.) 

In  the  Franklin  Square  Library,  Some  Every- 
Day  Folks,  by  Eden  Phillpotts,  is  a  story  of 
social  life  in  a  small  county  in  Devonshire, 
three  miles  away  from  the  railway,  among 
people  of  moderate  means.  Teas  and  lawn 
parties  are  the  principal  entertainments ;  but 
society  is  divided  into  two  factions,  whose 
leaders  are  rather  strained  in  their  relations. 
Between  these  vibrate  a  widow  of  forty,  good 
looking  and  well  off,  one  of  the  principal  ac¬ 
tors  in  this  little  comedy.  There  is  also  (of 
course)  a  handsome  young  curate  with  a  fine 
voice,  but  not  gifted  with  much  brains  or 
much  religion,  who  creates  quite  a  stir  in  the 
quiet  town.  Man}  small  details  are  given  in 
a  bright  way.  The  story  is  well  told,  but 
slighty  sensational.  (Harpers.  60  cents.) 

An  Experiment  in  Altruism,  by  Elizabeth 
Hastings,  is  a  brightly  written  comment — 
story  fashion— on  modern  methods  of  philan¬ 
thropy.  A  pleasant  vein  of  sarcasm  runs 
through  it  all,  not  because  Miss  Hastings  does 
not  believe  in  philanthropy  and  even  in  mod¬ 
ern  methods  of  philanthropy,  but  because  the 
sense  of  humor  in  her — that  saving  sense 
which  preserves  man  and  woman  kind  from 
so  many  blunders — will  not  permit  her  to  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  the  best  of  our  methods 
have  their  faults,  that  many  of  them  raise 
more  new  difficulties  than  the  old  ones  they 
allay,  and  that  the  poor  and  oppressed  have 
still  too  much  reason  to  quote  to  those  who 
are  trying  to  be  their  helpers  what  Andres 
said  to  Don  Quixote,  in  words  which  Miss 
Hastings  prefixes  to  one  of  her  chapters:  “For 
the  love  of  God,  Signor  Knight-errant,  if  ever 
you  meet  me  again,  though  you  see  me  beaten 
to  pieces,  do  not  come  with  your  help,  but 
leave  me  to  my  fate,  which  cannot  be  so  bad 
that  it  will  not  be  made  worse  by  your  wor¬ 
ship.  ” 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

In  the  Homiletic  Review  for  May,  among  a 
number  of  interesting  articles  is  a  strong  ser¬ 
mon  on  Personal  Influence  by  Dr.  N.  D.  Hillis 
of  Chicago,  based  on  the  passage  where  the 
soldiers  sent  by  Saul  to  take  Samuel  became 
prophets  under  his  influence,  and  a  very  im¬ 
pressive  one  by  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  on  The 
Responsibility  of  the  People  for  the  Character 
of  their  Rulers.  Rather  curiously,  Saul  fur¬ 
nishes  the  text  for  this  sermon  also.  (Funk 
and  Wagnalls. ) 

The  Magazine  of  Poetry,  established  in  1889, 
by  Charles  Well  Moulton,  with  the  May  issue 
passes  into  the  hands  of  The  Peter  Paul  Book 
Company  of  Buffalo.  It  will  immediatel}  be 
enlarged  and  many  new  features  introduced. 
In  future  it  will  not  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
poetry  as  heretofore,  although  that  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  retained  in  full. 

A  very  important  missionary  biography  will 
be  the  Memoir  of  the  late  John  L.  Nevius, 
D.  D.,  who  was  for  forty  years  a  leading  mis¬ 
sionary  of  our  American  Presbyterian  Board, 
in  the  province  of  Shantung,  China.  The 
Memoir  has  been  prepared  by  his  wife,  herself 
a  well  known  writer  on  Chinese  subjects,  who 
has  made  copious  extracts  from  journals  kept 
by  Dr.  Nevius  during  different  periods  of  his 
life,  as  well  as  from  letters  both  to  and  from 
her  husband.  The  book  will  be  fully  illus¬ 
trated  from  photographs  furnished  by  Mrs. 
Nevius.  It  will  be  published  by  the  Revell 
Company  during  the  summer. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company:  The  Mississippi 
Basin;  Justin  Winsor. - Ten  New  England  Blos¬ 

soms  and  their  Insect  Visitors;  Clarence  Moore 
Weed. - Charles  Francis  Barnard;  Francis  Tif¬ 
fany. - Letters  of  Celia  Thaxter.  Edited  by  A.  F. 

and  R.  L. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  My  Early  Travels  and 

Adventures;  Henry  M.  Stanley.  Two  Volumes. - 

A  Truce  and  Other  Stories;  Mary  Tappan  Wright. 
- History  of  Religion;  Allan  Menzies. 

- Imported  by:  History  of  the  Irish  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church;  Thomas  Hamilton. - Scottish 

Church  History;  Norman  L.  Walker. - The  Re¬ 

formation;  T.  M.  Lindsay. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  John  Dalton  and  the 
Rise  of  Modem  Chemistry;  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe. 
- An  Experiment  in  Altruism;  Elizabeth  Hast¬ 
ings. - Sant’  Ilario;  P.  Marion  Crawford. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company:  Colonel  Norton; 
Florence  Montgomery. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son :  Manual  of  Preaching; 
Franklin  W.  Fisk. 

The  Century  Company:  'Ihe  Century  Magazine, 
November,  1894,  to  April,  1895. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  General  Sheridan; 

Henry  E.  Davies. - The  Female  Offender;  Caesar 

Lombroso  and  William  Ferrero. 

American  Tract  Society:  Missions  at  Home  and 
Abroad;  E.  M.  Wherry. 

Charles  G.  Fisher,  Philadelphia;  Death  and  the 
Resurrection;  Calvin  S.  Gerhard. 

Christian  Publishing  Company,  St.  Louis:  Mis¬ 
sionary  Addresses;  G.  McLean. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  Descriptive  Ge¬ 
ography  of  the  Empire  State;  C.  'W.  Bardeen. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company, Chicago:  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Edited  by  Homer  B. 
Sprague. - Choice  English  Lyrics;  James  Baldwin. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company :  Racine’s  Athalie.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  Charles  A.  Eggert. 

Howard  Publishing  Company:  The  Tragical  His¬ 
toric  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Deciphered  from  the 
Works  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  by  Orville  W.  Owen. 

- Sir  Francis  Bacon’s  Cipher  Story.  Volume  V; 

Orville  W.  Owen. 

International  News  Company:  A  Blameless  Wo¬ 
man;  John  Strange  Winter. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  April:  Critical  Review. 

For  May:  Review  of  Reviews;  Education;  School 
Review;  Methodist  Review;  Expository  Times; 
Thinker:  Arena;  Littell;  Christian  Literature; 
Missionary  Record;  Northwest  Magazine;  Scien¬ 
tific  American;  Chinese  Recorder;  Good  Words; 
Self-Culture:  Bibelot;  American  Woman’s  Jour¬ 
nal;  Pansy;  Kindergarten  News;  Little  Men  and 
Women. 
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A  "SOXG  IN  THE  NIGHT.” 

.Sometimes,  to  a  weary  suiTerer, 

A  ”8onK  Id  the  night”  is  given; 

A  song  of  faith  triumphant. 

Raising  the  Bou^  to  Heaven. 

The  happy  and  well  may  slumber, 

Not  theirs  to  ‘‘watch  and, pray”; 

But  the  “One”  that  “never  sleepeth” 

Hears  His  children  alway. 

“  Grant  me,  O  heavenly  Father. 

More  strength  to  bear  this  pain  !  ” 

.\.nd  when  that  strength  is  given, 

Cometh  the  song  again. 

In  the  grand  vast  anthem  of  ages 
Each  soul  must  tear  its  part. 

And  often  the  sweetest  music 
Comes  from  the  saddest  heart. 

Our  lives  glide  out  of  the  sunlight. 

Our  hearts  are  sauldened  with  pain; 

But  from  those  who  sing  in  the  shadow 
Comes  often  the  grandest  refrain. 

And  oh,  in  the  New  Creation, 

When  we  join  in  the  songs  of  praise, 

The  lips  of  Earth’s  weary  and  worn  ones 
A  grand  gong  of  triumph  shall  raise. 

_  M.  W. 

OFFICIAL  LIFE  IN  PEKIN. 

By  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid. 

The  wise  man,  Solomon,  said:  “In  all  thy 
ways  acknowledge  Him,  and  He  shall  direct 
thy  paths.”  Anxious  to  secure  this  guarantee 
of  divine  guidance,  I  now  acknowledge  the 
favors  already  received.  Looking  at  the  strife 
of  nations  around,  dim  though  the  outline  be, 
we  can  yet  see  the  coming  of  a  better  day, 
ushered  in  by  Him  who  makes  the  wrath  of 
men  to  praise  Him.  The  prayers  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world  for  China  cannot  be  in  vain.  The 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  national  improvement 
are  immense,  but  already  we  discern  slight 
signs  of  a  longing  for  better  days,  better  men, 
better  methods,  and  a  better  government. 
Whether  the  wishes  of  China’s  truest  friends 
will  be  satisfied,  we  cannot  tell,  but  we  have 
the  lingering  hope. 

Personally  I  have  reason  to  acknowledge  the 
way  the  Lord  has  led,  even  though  every  wish 
may  not  be  realized.  When  I  last  wrote,  over 
a  month  ago,  I  had  just  begun  a  campaign  of 
making  friends  among  the  leading  officials  of 
Pekin,  with  whom  rests  the  main  responsi¬ 
bility  of  directing  the  affairs  of  the  Empire. 
Beginning  with  the  members  of  the  Grand 
Council  or  the  Emperor’s  Cabinet,  the  effort 
was  next  directed  to  the  members  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Office,  and  then  with  the  Council  of 
Safety,  formed  only  some  two  months  ago  for 
directing  the  national  defences.  The  Foreign 
Ministers  hold  dealings  with  only  the  Foreign 
Office,  while  the  efforts  put  forth  on  my  part 
were  in  a  private  capacity  and  at  the  private 
residences  of  these  men.  If  any  door  could 
be  opened,  however  beset  with  suspicion  and 
espionage,  this  private  door  would  be  the  one 
rather  than  the  door  of  the  public  headquar¬ 
ters.  By  seeing  them  all  privately  it  might 
afterwards  be  possible  to  affect  the  councils 
as  a  whole.  Otherwise  no  way  seemed  open. 

According  to  this  plan  persons  have  been 
seen  w‘hom  the  most  sanguine  foreigner  might 
fear  to  approach.  The  result  up  to  date,  since 
the  start  over  a  month  ago,  is  a  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  ten  of  the  high  mandarins  who 
hold  twenty-eight  of  the  main  offices,  out  of 
a  number  of  some  fifty  high  mandarins  and 
eighty  offices,  or  one  fifth  of  the  persons  and 
one  third  of  the  offices.  Of  the  bodies  re¬ 
ferred  to,  this  means  four  out  of  seven  in  the 
Grand  Council,  six  out  of  ten  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  four  out  of  six  in  the  Council  of 
Safety. 

Concerning  these  persons  one  is  a  prince, 
one  of  the  three  leading  princes ;  two  have 
been  the  peace  envoys,  Mr.  Chang  and  Vice¬ 
roy  Li;  one  is  the  present  tutor  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  and  another  a  former  imperial  tutor; 
and  one  is  the  Military  Governor  of  the  city. 


a  favorite  with  the  Empress-Dowager.  There 
remains  only  one  other  person  of  commanding 
power  to  be  seen,  namely.  Prince  Kung.  be¬ 
yond  whom  are  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress 
Dowager.  Most  of  these  have  shown  signs  of 
appreciation,  and  if  nothing  marvellous  has 
happened,  friendship  has  been  strengthened. 

Besides  the  personal  conferences,  documents 
relating  to  the  present  crisis  were  presented, 
paving  the  way  for  something  better,  more 
practical,  and  more  pointed.  When  one  re¬ 
calls  that  several  of  these  men,  like  the  im¬ 
perial  tutor,  Wung  Tung-ho,  have  opposed 
railroads  and  other  foreign  improvements, 
one  can  understand  that  a  process  of  train¬ 
ing  is  necessary,  and  that  one’s  candid  convic¬ 
tions  may  not  properly  be  stated  at  the  outset 
at  the  first  meeting.  Beyond  what  has  been 
prepared  and  presented  heretofore,  I  have 
prepared  a  fuller  and  clearer  document  on 
“The  Needs  of  China,”  meant  also  to  offend  no 
one,  which  a  high  Chinese  literary  gentleman 
is  now  correcting  for  me.  With  this  prepared 
and  copied,  will  begin  the  new  campaign  of 
trying  to  reach  every  one  of  the  fifty  leading 
officials.  As  opportunities  arise,  a  still  more 
specific  and  pointed  document  will  be  prepared 
to  use  with  those  who  are  inclined  to  change 
and  have  the  capacity  of  leadership. 

An  Englishman  not  in  the  missionary  body, 
but  many  years  resident  in  the  East,  writes 
these  words:  “I  think  you  have  done  wonders, 
and  indeed  have  made  more  way  than  you 
could  have  done  in  the  same  time  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.”  As  each  day  before 
starting  out  a  prayer  was  offered,  and  many 
times  one  rising  in  the  heart  as  I  approached 
the  door,  so  now  I  reverently  render  thanks  to 
God  for  the  favor  vouchsafed. 

Another  personal  acknwledgement  of  divine 
guidance  is  due  for  a  participation  in  two 
weeks  of  evangelistic  services  held  in  the 
First  Congregational  Church.  By  the  work  of 
grace  there  experienced  and  witnessed,  I  am 
confident  that  whether  changes  come  in  the 
Chinese  officialdom  as  we  may  desire,  there 
are  growing  longings  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  people  for  relief,  power  and  redemption 
from  the  missionaries’  religion,  the  religion 
of  the  world’s  Saviour.  It  is  all-important 
that  we  seize  these  new  opportunities. 

Let  no  one  be  deceived  in  imagining  that 
these  changes  will  come  in  a  day,  even  if  China 
/tasbeen  beaten  by  Japan.  I  notice  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  has  inclined  to  wish  for  a  new  dynasty, 
under  Japanese  impetus  or  direction.  Not  so 
with  many  of  us  who  work  in  China.  We 
wish  success  to  the  Government  de  facto,  and 
pray  for  “the  powers  that  be.”  But  in  pre¬ 
ferring  no  revolution  or  dismemberment,  we 
also  see  the  tremendous  task  of  affecting  the 
necessary  reforms,  or  initiating  new  methods, 
or  learning  new  lessons.  Here,  then,  is  the 
sphere  of  prayer  not  to  be  relaxed  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  day.  Rather  let  it  ascend  the  world  over 
with  renewed  faith,  fervency,  and  sincerity. 

In  returning  to  China  when  I  did,  and  in  the 
way  I  did,  I  am  contented.  For  the  blessings 
received  according  to  the  means  used,  I  can¬ 
not  but  rejoice.  If  those  able  to  assist  could 
only  extend  such  financial  support  that  suita¬ 
ble  quarters  could  be  at  once  secured,  and 
work  organized  and  expended,  the  new  open¬ 
ings  in  this  capital  and  in  this  nation  could 
be  more  promptly  entered  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  cause.  My  faith  is  stronger  than  when 
I  came,  that  “  the  Lord  will  provide.  ” 

Our  latest  intelligence  is  of  the  attempted 
assassination  of  Viceroy  Li,  the  approach  on 
Formosa,  and  the  advance  on  Shan-hai-knaw. 
“Without  God  and  without  hope,”  as  we  watch 
the  spectacle ;  with  God,  with  hope,  such  is 
the  optimism  of  Christianity,  and  what  China 
more  than  ever  needs  and  may  cry  for. 

March  26, 1896. 


AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY. 

Old  stagers  among  the  Auburn  alumni,  with 
whom  the  gray  and  homely,  yet  dear  old 
Seminary  buildings  linger  as  a  precious  mem¬ 
ory,  find  now  upon  the  grounds  no  single  ob¬ 
ject  to  remind  them  of  the  former  days. 
Every  vestige  of  the  original  stone  structure, 
with  its  weather-beaten  cupola,  is  gone.  The 
trees  in  front,  which,  truth  to  tell,  were  not 
much  of  an  ornament,  are  gone.  The  old 
wooden  house  once  occupied  by  Dr.  Hickok 
is  gone.  The  whole  grade  of  the  campus  is 
changed.  The  new  Auburn,  with  its  Morgan 
Hall,  its  Library,  its  Welch-Willard  Memorial 
Buildings,  and  the  tall,  adjacent  stack  of  the 
steam -heating  apparatus,  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  material  outfit  of  the  past.  And  al¬ 
though  two  dear  and  honored  professors  of 
the  former  teaching  staff  are  still  here  to 
mingle  in  the  rejoicings  and  greet  the  visitors 
of  Commencement  week,  they  have  been  re¬ 
lieved  of  their  work,  and  a  new  faculty  is  car¬ 
rying  on  the  business  of  instruction. 

The  notable  feature  of  the  present  Com . 
mencement  week  has  been  the  celebration 
of  the  Seminary’s  seventy  fifth  anniversary, 
the  special  services  of  which  took  place  on 
the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  May  8th.  The 
Willard  Memorial  Chapel  was  packed  with 
citizens,  visitors,  and  students.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  P.  Coit  of  Rochester  presided, 'and 
after  the  devotional  services  gave  a  brief  open¬ 
ing  address.  Then  came  the  historical  paper 
by  Prof.  Willis  J.  Beecher,  which,  taking  up 
the  story  of  the  Seminary  where  Dr.  Samuel 
H.  Gridley,  the  annalist  at  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary,  had  left  it,  sketched  the  important 
events  of  the  third  quarter  century— the 
period  in  which,  by  the  generosity  of  the 
Morgans,  the  Willards,  and  other  good  friends 
of  the  institution,  the  transformations  above 
mentioned  were  effected.  Dr.  Beecher,  with 
his  well  known  historical  ability,  made  a 
series  of  dry  statistics  eloquent,  and  several 
times  in  the  course  of  his  address  was  ap¬ 
plauded.  Undoubtedly  bis  excellent  paper 
will  be  published. 

Then  came  a  presentation  of  portraits.  Last 
year  a  committee  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  securing  from  the  Alumni  subscriptions  for 
a  first  class  oil  painting  of  Dr.  Samuel  M. 
Hopkins  and  one  of  Dr.  Ezra  A.  Huntington, 
to  be  hung  with  those  of  other  professors  of 
the  Seminary  in  the  Library  Building.  A 
first-rate  artist,  Mr.  Charles  Petersen,  was 
engaged,  and  executed  his  task  to  admiration. 
The  portraits  are  enthusiastically  praised,  as 
they  well  may  be,  and  in  their  beautiful  frames 
were  mounted  on  easels  before  the  audience. 
Besides  these  an  oil  painting  of  Professor 
Condit,  and  one  in  black  and  white  of  Dr. 
Herrick  Johnson,  the  private  gifts  of  friends 
of  these  professors,  were  included  in  the  pres¬ 
entation.  Appropriate  addresses  were  made 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Edward  W.  Miller  and 
Cassius  H.  Dibble,  and  a  graceful  response  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Booth,  the  President 
of  the  institution. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  decorations  of  the  richly- 
furnished  Memorial  Chapel,  in  which  the 
anniversary  services  were  held.  Last  year 
they  were  only  just  begun,  now  they  are  com¬ 
pleted.  Mr.  J.  A.  Holzer,  one  of  the  artists 
of  the  Tiffany  Glass  and  Decorating  Company 
of  New  York,  is  the  gentleman  under  whose 
direction  all  the  decorations  were  executed, 
including  the  mural  work,  the  profuse  orna¬ 
mentation  of  the  apse,  and  the  panels  in  the 
ceiling  of  the  nave,  the  windows  of  opalescent 
glass,  the  pulpit,  the  seats  for  the  Presbyters, 
the  gilded  pipes  of  the  organ,  the  rose  window 
of  Favrile  glass  above  the  organ,  and  the 
memorial  window  and  memorial  tablet  at  the 
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opposite  end  of  the  chapel.  As  to  the  memo¬ 
rial  window,  it  presents  a  portrayal  of  Jesus 
rescuing  Peter  from  the  waves,  adapted  from 
a  celebrated  painting  by  Frederick  Shields, 
an  English  artist,  while  the  Memorial  tablet 
underneath,  a  piece  of  gilded  basso  relievo 
work  about  eighteen  feet  by  nine,  presents  an 
allegorical  personification  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity.  This  piece  embraces  not  only  the 
three  principal,  but  several  subordinate  fig¬ 
ures.  There  is  a  long  inscription,  giving  the 
reasons  for  the  memorial,  and  telling  us  that 
it  was  erected  “In  memory  of  Sylvester 
Willard,  forty  years  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Seminary,  and  his  wife,  Jane 
Frances.  ” 

The  Society  of  Missionary  Inquiry  was  ad¬ 
dressed  on  Tuesday  evening  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  H.  Jessup  of  Beirut,  who  spoke  an 
hour  and  forty  minutes  upon  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  using  a 
large  map  for  reference,  and  giving  most  in¬ 
teresting  information  about  the  extent,  popu¬ 
lation,  government,  resources,  domestic  life, 
and  religion  of  the  country,  and  exhibiting  a 
huge,  fourfold,  emblematic  certificate  sucb 
as  is  given  to  every  devotee  who  has  become 
a  hafih,  or  has  performed  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  The  Doctor’s  descriptions  of  the 
country  and  of  the  inner  life  of  Mohamme¬ 
danism  were  intensely  interesting. 

On  Wednesday  evening  came  the  Alumni 
sermon  by  Dr.  Stryker,  President  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  College,  a  discourse  full  of  energy  and 
bright  antitheses,  starting  from  the  words, 
“Now  we  see  in  part,”  etc.,  praising  the  West¬ 
minster  Standards,  but  pleading  for  a  shorter 
creed  as  a  popular  symbol. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  on  Thursday  the  Rev.  Dr.  Asa  S.  Fiske 
was  chosen  President.  Routine  business  was 
despatched,  and  the  event  of  the  day  was  the 
conference  of  the  sub  committee  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  consisting  of  Dr.  Mutchmore, 
Moderator  of  tbe  Assembly,  and  Elder  Thomas 
McDougal,  with  the  commissioners  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  of  the  Seminary  charters. 
All  were  impressed  with  the  clearness  and 
cogency  of  Mr.  McDougal’s  argument  for  the 
measure  urged  by  the  Assembly,  and  be  was 
closely  questioned  on  many  points;  but  after 
thorough  discussion,  in  which  Drs.  Merrill 
Miller,  James  Gardner,  and  T.  Ralston  Smith, 
and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  William  Reid  and 
Hiram  W.  Congdon,  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
amendments,  and  Prof.  Beecher  and  Hon. 
Horace  Silliman  and  others  took  the  other 
side,  the  Board  in  respectful  language  re¬ 
affirmed  the  action  of  last  November,  express¬ 
ing  a  conviction  that  the  direct  and  efficient 
control  of  the  eighteen  adjacent  Presbyteries, 
by  which  this  Board  of  Commissioners  is  now 
chosen,  brings  the  institution  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Article  9  of  the  concurrent  declarations 
of  1868  of  the  Reunion  compact. 

Luncheon  was  served  in  the  spacious  chapel 
of  the  First  Church,  and  very  telling  speeches 
were  made  there  by  the  pastor.  Dr.  W.  H. 
Hubbard,  President  Booth,  Dr.  Milton  Merle 
Smith,  Dr.  Mutchmore,  Dr.  Stryker,  and  the 
Rev.  James  Eells,  and  the  order  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  tables,  the  decorations,  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  repast,  and  the  prompt  and 
agreeable  service  of  the  ladies,  were  most  de¬ 
lightful. 

The  Rev.  Drs.  Asa  S.  Fiske.  T.  Ralston 
Smith,  James  Gardner,  Charles  P.  Coit,  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  H.  B.  Stevenson,  Edward  H. 
Rudd,  and  Hon  James  N.  Loomis,  were  chosen 
an  Advisory  Committee,  with  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  as  that  of  last  year. 

The  Commencement  exercises,  with  speak¬ 
ing  by  members  of  the  graduating  class,  took 
plaoe  on  Thursday  evening,  but  an  unusually 

rotracted  session  of  the  commissioners,  last¬ 


ing  to  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  kept  most 
members  of  the  Board  from  attendance.  Ex¬ 
ceedingly  grave  matters  came  up  for  discus 
sion,  among  them  the  serious  pecuniary  em¬ 
barrassment  with  which  the  very  prosperity 
of  tbe  Seminary  has  brought  the  Boards  face 
to  face.  One  hundred  and  eleven  students  are 
on  tbe  roll,  and  a  class  larger  than  that  which 
is  going  out  stands  knocking  at  the  doors. 
The  number,  for  Auburn,  is  unprecedented. 
The  students  are  in  excess  of  tbe  means  to 
provide  for  them.  How  the  current  expenses 
of  the  institution  are  to  be  met  without  a 
large  and  speedy  increase  of  endowment  is  not 
apparent.  A  sum  of  $300,000  is  urgently  needed. 
In  default  of  aid  on  a  very  liberal  scale  it  is 
perfectly  evident  that  we  must  call  a  halt  and 
turn  away  students,  and  by  possibility  dimin 
ish  even  tbe  teaching  staff,  and  that  at  the 
threshold  of  what  seemed  but  lately  to  be  a 
broader  and  nobler  path  of  Service. 

Nineteen  students  were  graduated  and  re¬ 
ceived  diplomas  at  the  bands  of  the  President, 
Dr.  Booth ;  and  the  speaking  was  by  Herbert 
M.  Gesner,  Arthur  B.  Herr,  Fenton  C.  Jones, 
Edmund  G.  Rawson,  Kumetaso  Sasao,  and 
Louis  M.  Sweet;  and  the  music,  as  usual,  was 
excellent. 

It  were  a  thousand  pities  if  at  this  point  in 
her  history,  in  some  respects  so  promising,  the 
pecuniary  stress  which  is  upon  the  Seminary 
should  forbid  any  forward  step,  or  even  com¬ 
pel  retrogression.  Clericus. 


GRtmiNG  TREES  AND  LIVING  TRUTH. 

By  BoUin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

The  gentle  grace  of  the  woods  just  bursting 
into  leaf  charms  your  inmost  soul.  This 
mountain -side  on  a  morning  of  early  May  is 
bewilderingly  beautiful,  and  (he  landscape 
that  spreads  below  simply  overwhelms  the 
beholder.  No  words  are  equal  to  the  task  of 
telling  what  you  see  or  how  the  sight  stirs 
mind  and  heart;  but  there  are  two  things  to 
be  noted  as  facts  that  sometimes  escape  our 
thoughts  and  which  explain  somewhat  the  ef 
feet  of  the  young  season’s  display.  For  the  for¬ 
est  opens  its  heart  to  you  in  winter  and  the 
process  of  closing  it  up  by  leaf  masses  as  sum¬ 
mer  comes  again  is  an  exhibition  of  that  mys¬ 
terious  movement  called  growth,  under  de¬ 
lightful  conditions.  Almost  a  month  ago  as 
your  eye  ranged  among  the  bare  trees  it  de¬ 
tected  a  change.  The  thing  was  so  subtle  and 
slight  that  you  felt  rather  than  saw ;  but  a 
week  later  a  faint  flush  of  new  color  stole  over 
the  tree  tops  and  ineffably  delicate  shades  dis¬ 
tinctly  showed  wherever  your  eye  chanced  to 
take  in  a  section  of  the  woods  or  the  whole  of 
two  or  more  trees.  Then  the  first  warm  day 
came  when  you  went  away  carrying  your 
overcoat  for  the  first  time  slung  from  your 
shoulder  and  coming  back  at  evening  to  find 
every  shade  of  color  accentuated  and  a  new 
picture  framed  by  the  sky  and  filling  you  with 
gladness  and  with  awe.  Every  day  thereafter 
this  strange  transformation  grew,  until  it 
seemed  that  tbe  infinity  of  shadings  must  be 
exhausted ;  yet  they  were  not,  and  the  won¬ 
der  was  that  not  a  bud  was  yet  opened,  not  a 
leaf  or  flower  had  come  to  view.  So  vast  are 
the  resources  of  life  in  the  trees  that  their 
prodigality  of  tints  and  touches  is  the  sub- 
limest  reserve. 

Here  is  the  first  fact  of  growth  which  shows 
the  secret  of  its  charm.  The  progress  of  it  in 
different  trees  varies  constantly,  no  two  trees 
keeping  up  the  same  relative  rate  of  change 
hardly  for  an  hour.  Watch  them  and  you  will 
see.  Here  they  stand  side  by  side  and  for  half 
a  hundred  springs  have  grown  into  leaf  to¬ 
gether,  yet  to-day  the  rate  of  development  in 
“budding  out,”  not  to  name  leaf  or  flower,  is 
varied  in  almost  every  twig,  presenting  a  com¬ 


bination  of  coloring  which  was  never  there  be¬ 
fore.  This  limitless  variety  shows  more  and 
more  when  the  green  of  leaf  and  the  rose  and 
amber  of  blossom  begin  to  show.  For  then 
the'  changes  are  so  swift  and  so  great  as  to 
affect  you  like  music.  /They  riot,  they  shout, 
“they  also  sing.”  You  cry  in  response:  “Oh, 
the  depths  of  the  riches”  of  the  thing  called 
growth ! 

The  other  fact  is  that  in  these  early  days 
you  see  much  more  than  afterward.  Your 
eye  takes  in  the  whole  intimacy  of  a  tree,  the 
vast  expanses  of  forest  tracery ;  the  very  heart 
of  tree  growth  is  open.  For  this  reason  the 
varieties  are  infinitely  multiplied  ;  the  changes 
in  any  glimpses  caught  fleetly  in  a  wood-walk 
or  gained  hourly  from  your  window  creating 
the  same  spells  of  fadeless  charm  with  a  cata¬ 
ract,  a  cloud  scene,  or  a  surf  study  on  the 
shore.  In  this  picture  fronting  you  now  are 
the  same  trees,  the  maples  and  chestnuts,  the 
apple  and  pear  and  cherry  already  white,  in¬ 
termingling  with  shurb  and  tree  of  various 
sort  and  size,  but  they  change  and  charm  you 
every  time  you  look,  as  if  all  life  was  motion 
and  all  natural  growth  was  a  supernatural 
disclosure.  You  look  into  the  woods  as  you 
sometimes  do  at  your  hand  before  the  lamp, 
or  as  the  surgeon  studies  the  human  body  by 
electric  illumination.  Now  you  can  see  the 
heart  beat  of  the  trees  and  trace  their  growth 
as  you  track  streams  from  their  headsprings 
all  the  way  to  the  sea.  So  the  closing  up  of 
these  tree  spaces,  these  forest  vistas,  is  like 
the  fall  of  a  curtain  before  a  picture  which 
your  soul  studies  as  if  slaking  its  thirst  or 
loving  the  supreme.  Oh,  what  a  world  of 
witching  beauty  the  expanding  leaves  shut 
out  of  our  sight,  blot  out  of  existence,  leave 
us  to  regret  even  in  the  mature  growths  they 
shadowed  and  made  possible  I 

Well,  my  brothers,  a  tree  is  the  truth.  Let 
us  put  it  that  way  rather  than  to  say,  the 
truth  is  a  tree,  because  the  lesson  flows  this 
time  from  the  tree  toward  the  end  and  aim  of 
all  study,  of  all  soul-growth,  the  vision  of 
whole  truth,  the  sum  of  what  may  be  known 
and  possessed.  If  the  treasures  of  tree  growth 
are  so  exhaustless,  how  should  any  truths  be 
a  bare  tree  trunk  or  a  square  bit  of  timber? 
Is  not  the  oificial  definition  of  truth  in  danger 
of  dying  from  the  defining  axe?  A  tree  is  the 
truth,  but  sawed  timber  is  not  the  truth 
Saw  logs  and  slabs  are  part  of  the  forest,  but 
they  harbor  beetles  and  ticks  where  the  woods 
sheltered  grander  game;  their  growth  is  gone, 
their  life  is  petrified,  their  sphere  is  limited  to 
one  place  and  only  one  passive  use.  Such  are 
all  dead  formularies  of  faith  and  “fixed  inter¬ 
pretations”  of  any  creed.  The  Christian  is 
not  a  hewed  stone,  but  a  “living  stone”  in  the 
temple  of  God ;  and  a  true  creed  must  be  a 
grove  of  living  trees,  an  aggregation  of  living 
truth.  As  such  you  will  study  it  as  you  study 
the  woods  to  day.  Astonished  at  the  variety 
and  fullness  of  the  manifested  life.  A  ruin 
is  beautiful  ivy  clad  and  festooned- with  stray¬ 
ing  blossoms,  but  this  living  forest  is  some¬ 
thing  so  much  more  and  more  wonderful, 
that  even  if  the  vine-grown  ruin  were 
your  own  father’s  house,  you  would  prefer  the 
woods.  Yes,  fellow  defenders  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession,  if  you  make  it  a  pile  of 
dead  stones  grown  over  by  faith  and  love,  one 
thing  only  and  the  same  thing  forever  at  the 
heart,  then  it  is  simply  a  ruin,  a  relic,  a 
monument,  and  you  shall  call  it  nothing  else. 
For  we  say  as  we  know,  that  the  living  truth 
has  larger  variety  of  development,  infinite 
grace  of  growth,  new  shades  and  colorings 
every  hour,  a  majesty  and  a  charm  familiar  to 
the  last  day  and  distinct  from  every  preced¬ 
ing  day,  as  the*  tree  that  changes  and  delights 
to  grow  there  where  it  has  stood  and  lived  for 
all  the  years.  A  tree  is  a  truth ;  it  is  a 
thought  of  God.  And  the  treasures  of  the  tree 
are  more  than  matched  by  the  treasures  of  tbe 
living  truth.  A  tree  is  a  thing  made  by  the 
hand  divine ;  but  the  truth  is  born  of  the 
heart  divine ;  it  is  His  child.  A  growing  tree 
is  wonderful  indeed,  yet  a  living  truth  is  as 
much  more  as,  compared  with  man,  is  the 
living  Son  of  God. 
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THE  CHILDREN’S  ‘  ROBERT  MERRY" 

AND  THE  EATE  JOHN  N.  STEARNS. 

The  news  papers,  recording  the  death  of  the 
late  John  N.  Stearns  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. ,  at 
•the  age  of  sixty-seven,  have  spoken  of  his  life¬ 
long  work  in  the  Sunday-school  and  Temper 
ance  causes,  especially  as  the  wheelhorse  of 
the  National  Temperance  and  Publication  So¬ 
ciety  since  1865,  but  have  not,  so  far  us  I  have 
seen,  referred  to  his  career  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  leading  children’s  magazine  of 
its  time — “Robert  Merry’s  Museum.” 

This  monthly  was  started  in  1841,  in  Boston, 
by  Samuel  G.  Goodrich,  the  original  “Peter 
Parley,”  who  now  became  “Robert  Meiry”  of 
the  Museum,  an  old  wooden-legged  lover  of 
children,  who  delighted  to  gather  them  round 
his  knee  and  tell  them  stories  and  useful 
things,  with  “pictures  to  match,”  when  they 
were  to  be  had.  After  a  year  or  two  the  pub¬ 
lication  was  removed  to  New  York,  which 
became  its  home  for  the  next  twenty -five 
years.  It  passed  through  the  hands  of  various 
publishers,  Mr.  Goodrich  continuing  its  editor 
until  1850,  when  his  appointment  as  consul  at 
Paris  took  him  to  France,  and  the  Rev.  S.  T. 
Allen  became  the  editor,  as  he  had  for  some 
years  been  its  publisher.  I  think  Mr.  Stearns 
was  associated  with  Mr.  Allen  some  years  be¬ 
fore  his  name  appeared,  and  became  “Robert 
Merry”  soon  after  Mr.  Goodrich’s  departure. 
At  all  events,  in  1855  the  title  page  bears  the 
words,  “I.  C.  and  J.  N.  Stearns,  Publishers 
and  Proprietors,”  and  Mr.  Goodrich,  in  bis 
“Recollections,”  states  that  his  connection 
with  the  Museum  ceased  in  1854.  The  name 
of  J.  N.  Stearns  appears  alone  the  following 
year,  and  so  continued  until  1865,  when  be 
entered  upon  the  larger  work  of  the  newly 
founded  National  Temperance  Society  in  whose 
service  he  ended  his  days. 

It  was  during  those  years,  between  1855  and 
1860,  that,  as  a  boy  reader  and  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  Museum,  I  made  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Steams  at  116  Nassau 
Street,  where  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
the  Museum  was  published.  A  leading  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  monthly  had  always  been  “Merry’s 
Monthly  Chat  with  His  Friends,”  introducing 
letters  from  his  young  readers  with  comments 
on  the  same.  In  Mr.  Goodrich’s  time  these 
had  been  of  a  quiet,  decorous  nature,  descrip¬ 
tive  rather  than  personal,  but  in  later  years 
the  writers  became  more  chatty  and  personal  in 
their  remarks  and  felt  themselves  members  of 
a  large  and  real  family.  One  inciting  cause 
tending  to  break  up  stiffness  and  promote  so¬ 
ciability  was  the  introduction  of  an  algebraic 
problem  by  a  certain  “Black  Eyes,”  which 
seemed  simple  but  was  really  difficult  to 
demonstrate.  Over  this  the  writer  and  sev¬ 
eral  others  stumbled  and  fell,  and  there  en¬ 
sued  a  “Merry  War,”  which  resulted  in  an  era 
of  good  fellowship.  Under  the  judicious 
guidance  of  Mr.  Merry,  and  later  that  of  his 
assistant,  “Hiram  Hatchet”  (W.  C.  Cutter, 
a  man  of  dry  and  keen  wit),  we  had  jolly 
times  together,  while  unconsciously  taking  in 
many  a  bit  of  wisdom.  It  was  also  to  some  a 
first  exercise  in  the  art  of  writing  for  the 
press  and  the  formation  of  a  habit  not  easy  to 
break.  Some  of  these  writers  have  since  be¬ 
come  more  widely  knovtn  in  science  and  in 
letters. 

Some  pleasant  friendships,  aided  by  ex¬ 
change  of  photographs,  was  the  outgrowth  of 
“  the  Chat,  ”  and  in  one  case  there  was  a  mar¬ 
riage  of  two  of  the  chatters  which  took  place 
at  Robert  Merry’s  home.  As  time  went  on 
there  would  be  occasional  letters  from  married 


boys  and  girls  still  interested  in  the  circle. 
Before  this,  however,  the  Civil  War  had  cast 
its  shadow  over  us.  Some  of  the  Merrys 
marched  to  the  field,  others  served  on  gun¬ 
boats  or  in  hospitals,  and  their  letters,  coming 
at  long  intrevals,  dealt  with  the  grim  realities 
of  the  times. 

In  December,  1866,  a  convention  of  Merrys 
was  held  in  Brooklyn,  which  brought  many 
heretofore  unknown  friends  face  to  face. 
Some  time  before  a  Merry  badge  or  pin  was 
designed  and  executed  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
Mr.  Stearns  opened  a  photographic  album  for 
the  portraits  of  the  Merry  boys  and  girls.  All 
this,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  long  before 
the  time  of  Young  People’s  Conventions,  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavors,  and  King’s  Daughters’  pins, 
etc. ,  and  was  the  forerunner  of  many  things 
of  this  kind.  Other  magazines  have  printed 
young  people’s  letters,  but  none  ever  devel¬ 
oped  anything  like  “Merry’s  Chat.”  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  has  been  the  “Round 
Table”  of  Harper’s  Young  People,  organized 
on  somewhat  broader  lines,  but  in  the  same 
spirit.  How  much  of  Mr.  Stearns’s  time, 
thought,  and  Yankee  wit  went  into  all  this 
work  we  did  not  realize,  but  looking  back  we 
can  see  how  he  loved  his  boys  and  girls,  and 
how  much  he  did  to  make  them  happy  and 
start  them  toward  a  better  manhood  and 
womanhood — all  this  apart  from  his  life  long 
work  as  a  Sunday-school  teacher  and  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  in  temperance,  to  wh'ich  he  was 
devoted  from  childhood,  and  to  which  he  gave 
the  best  years  of  his  life.  How  faithfully  and 
unreservedly  he  gave  himself.  Dr.  Cuyler  has 
well  told  in  The  Evangelist.  After  Museum 
days  I  saw  him  only  at  long  intervals,  but  first 
and  last  he  was  always  the  same  whole¬ 
hearted,  earnest,  busy  man,  making  every 
moment  tell  in  usefulness. 

After  Mr.  Stearns  left  the  Museum  in  1865  it 
was  published  by  a  young  man  connected  with 
the  office,  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  re¬ 
moved  to  Boston,  its  birthplace,  where  an 
effort  was  made  to  recast  it  on  the  lines  of  the 
newer  magazines  then  coming  to  the  front, 
but  the  effort  failed,  and  it  was  finally  merged 
with  one  of  them,  I  think  Our  Young  Folks, 
about  1870. 

My  thirty  slender  volumes,  more  or  less,  of 
Merry’s  Museum,  in  sober  black,  dingy  and 
worn  with  time  and  use,  make  a  poor  show 
beside  the  richly-bound  St.  Nicholas  in  red 
and  gold.  In  their  contents  the  contrast  is 
still  more  striking.  The  children  of  to-day 
laugh  at  the  queer,  rude  pictures,  and  find 
the  stories  rather  tame.  But  I  wish  I  could 
feel  over  any  book  a  little  of  the  intensity  of 
interest  excited  by  the  first  bound  volume  of 
Merry’s  Museum  which  came  to  me  as  a 
Christmas  present !  Not  Harper,  or  Scribner, 
or  the  Century  stir  the  soul  centers  as  did  the 
monthly  coming  of  that  little  journal  with  its 
cream-tinted  cover.  There  is  something  that 
goes  with  youth  and  never  returns.  Perhaps 
in  another  life  we  shall  regain  this  freshness 
of  feeling.  Now  that  the  men  who  made 
Merry’s  Museum  are  gone,  let  us  put  on  record 
that  they  served  their  generation  well  and 
gave  the  best  in  art  and  literature  that  their 
limited  means  would  afford.*  The  men  and 
women  of  advancing  years  whose  youth  was 
brightened  by  their  labors  may  well  give  them 
some  moments  of  grateful  remembrance. 

William  H.  Coleman. 

Ai-bant,  n.  y. 

*  The  Museum  absorbed  “Parley’s  Magazine,’’  the 
“School  Fellow,’’  and  Wordsworth’s  “Youth’s  Cabinet,’’ 
the  editor  of  the  latter,  “Uncle  Frank,’’  having  a  depart¬ 
ment  in  The  Museum  till  Interrupted  by  death.  In  the 
later  years  of  Mr.  Stearns’s  editorship  steel  portraits 
were  given  of  the  original  “Robert  Merry.’’  of  bis  succes¬ 
sor,  of  “Hiram  Hatchet,’’  “Uncle  Frank.’’  and  “Aunt 
Sue,’’  four  of  these  being  editorially  engaged  together. 


WHEN  DID  MAN  BECOME  A  LIVING  SOUL! 

By  Henry  Wynans  Jessup,  A.M.,  Iilb.D. 

Perhaps  the  chief  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  a  more  general  acceptance  of  the  evo¬ 
lution  hypothesis  by  persons  of  the  Old  School 
of  orthodoxy  is  in  the  failure  of  that  hypothe¬ 
sis  as  ordinarily  stated,  to  satisfactorily  define 
or  explain  the  genesis  of  the  soul.  Even  Prof. 
Drummond  in  “The  Ascent  of  Man”  stops  just 
short  of  such  a  satisfactory  explanation,  while 
presenting  the  argument  for  development  in 
the  most  fascinating  and  acceptable  form.  It 
should  seem  that  to  a  faith  that  accepts  the 
Incarnation  and  the  Resurrection,  no  diffi¬ 
culty  could  be  presented  by  the  single  creative 
act  descrihed  in  Genesis  as  literally  interpreted 
by  conservative  orthodoxy  so  styled.  But  while 
willing  to  meet  this  demand  on  faith  and 
ready  to  believe  that  God  could  create  the 
complete  adult  man,  with  powers  and  func¬ 
tions  perfect  and  operative,  yet  it  is  open  to 
question  that  He  did  create  him  in  such  a 
mode,  and  the  reason  is  precisely  because  of 
the  vestigiary  organs  or  peculiarities  which 
Mr.  Drummond  so  forcefully  uses  as  illustra¬ 
tive  of  his  general  arguments. 

It  would  be  a  feeble  faith  which  would 
stumble  at  the  possibility  of  God’s  creating  a 
rasoning  and  even  moral  being  complete  in 
every  part,  or  even  a  being  whose  structure 
should  present  some  or  every  appearance  of  the 
successive  transitory  steps  in  development 
which  were  subsequently  to  reappear  in  the 
life  history  of  that  being’s  progeny.  But 
faith  does  stumble  at  the  idea  of  finding  in 
such  a  being,  if  so  created,  vestigiary  organs 
or  peculiarities  meeting  no  present  useful  pur¬ 
pose  and  accountable  for  only  under  the  the¬ 
ory  of  different  prior  conditions — conditions 
preexistent  to  the  present  environment. 

As  a  Christian  I  do  not  feel  that  1  ought  to 
believe  God  as  working  in  a  particular  manner 
if  thereby  no  useful  end  be  served.  The 
stock  answer  to  this  is.  How  do  you  know  that 
no  useful  end  is  served  by  what  you  call 
vestigiary  peculiarities?  Are  you  not  making 
your  own  limited  knowledge  the  criterion  of 
truth?  Such  an  answer  is  not  without  its 
weight ;  at  times  it  comes  with  a  certain  dis¬ 
concerting  force.  But  it  proves  nothing  and 
adds  nothing  to  an  earnest  questioner’s  faith. 
The  strides  made  by  embryologists  and  other 
special  scientists  have  brought  us  to  a  pass 
where  the  mind  demands  reasonable  answers 
whereby  to  buttress  its  faith,  even  though  it 
be  for  controversial  purposes  alone.  The  think¬ 
ing  Christian  man  wants  to  be  able  to  con¬ 
vince  his  thinking,  non-Christian  friend,  to  be 
able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
him.  He  therefore  welcomes  all  that  bfings 
into  closer  harmony  science  and  religion,  facts 
and  faith. 

How,  then,  is  the  uncompromising  narra¬ 
tive  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  theory  of  a  slow, 
gradual  ascent  from  elemental  to  complex 
structure,  that  is,  what  do  the  Scriptures 
reasonably  teach  in  the  light  of  the  evolution 
hypothesis.  Will  there  be  friction,  and  if  so, 
may  we  not  expect  the  friction  to  produce 
light? 

Science  and  religion  have,  it  may  be  con¬ 
ceded,  been  substantially  harmonized  so  far  as 
the  fifth  creative  day  or  age,  the  agreement 
being  that  science  concedes  that  the  Scriptural 
sequence  is  substantially,  scientifically  demon¬ 
strable,  and  liberal  religious  thought  con¬ 
cedes  that  the  word  “day”  need  not  be  liter¬ 
ally  limited  to  twenty-four  hours.  Has  not 
the  time  come  when  similar  harmony  can  be 
secured  as  to  the  events  of  the  “sixth  day”? 
Upon  what  theory  can  it  alone  be  excluded? 
The  suggestion  about  to  be  made,  in  all 
humility,  is  simple  and  privia  facie  sufficient. 
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Whether  or  not  it  has  been  made  before  I  do 
not  know.  If  it  has,  it  ought  to  be  empha¬ 
sized,  and,  if  dangerous  to  orthodoxy,  met  and 
refuted. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Genesis  narrative 
is  made  up  of  two  parts.  Part  one  is  in 
chapter  i. ,  verse  26  of  that  chapter,  speaks  of 
the  creation  of  man  in  the  image  of  God, 
“Male  and  female  created  He  them”  (23), 
“And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto 
them.  Be  fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish 
the  earth,  and  subdue  it;  and  have  dominion 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  over  the  fowl  of 
the  air  and  over  every  living  thing  that  mov- 
eth  upon  the  earth.”  Is  not  this  in  barest 
outline  the  story  of  the  animal  man’s  begin¬ 
nings,  the  animal  governed  by  the  operations 
of  his  organs  of  nutrition  and  reproduction, 
the  animal  whose  grow'th  and  development  the 
evolutionist  aims  to  trace?  Is  it  not  a  note  by 
the  inspired  author  to  show  where,  in  sequence, 
human  beings  first  inhabited  the  world,  which 
through  previously  described  “days”  or  aeons 
had,  from  being  “without  form  and  void,” 
become  successively  capable  of  supporting 
plant,  marine,  and  animal  life.  (This  by  way 
of  partial  contrast  to  the  account  in  chapter 
ii.,  where  the  wording  is  so  different,  and 
making  every  allowance  claimed  by  those  who 
bold  to  the  dual  authorship  of  Genesis.) 

Are  we  asked,  then,  what  interpretation  to 
place  upon  Genesis  ii.  7,  “And  the  Lord  God 
formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
breathed  into  bis  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 
and  man  became  a  living  soul”?  In  the  an¬ 
swer  to  this  lies  the  very  suggestion  sought  to 
be  made.  And  that  is  that  these  accounts  in 
Genesis  are  capable  of  containing  two  refer¬ 
ences,  the  first,  as  above  noted,  to  the  advent 
of  the  animal  man  upon  the  earth  during  the 
sixth  period ;  the  second  that  this  animal  man 
became  (but  was  not  created  with)  a  living 
soul,  a  spiritual  nature.  The  argument  is 
this :  The  Scriptures  principally  teach  what 
man  is  to  believe  concerning  God  and^what 
duty  God  requires  of  man.  They  are  con¬ 
cerned,  therefore,  wdth  the  history  of  man 
considered  as  a  liritig  sonl.  They  are  not  im¬ 
paired  in  instructive  value  by  the  antecedent 
history  of  man,  if  any  there  be,  before  he 
became  a  lii'ing  soul,  but  would  deal  primarily 
with  him  from  the  time  when  first  he  became 
capable  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  God.  The 
embryologist  demonstrates  for  tbe  evolu¬ 
tionist  the  probability,  amounting  almost  to 
certainty,  that  man,  the  animal,  evolved 
through  many  stages  from  very  elemental  be¬ 
ginnings,  and  points  to  rudimentary  gills  and 
tail  and  to  a  vermiform  appendix,  as  partial 
proofs.  The  writer  of  Genesis  cannot  be  said 
to  contradict  this,  for  his  description  of  plant 
life.  for  example,  in  regard  to  which  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  evolution  is  beyond  question,  is  no 
fuller  than  his  account  of  human  life.  What 
he  does  say  is,  literally : 

a.  God  created  man. 

b.  Male  and  female  created  be  them. 

c.  He  commands  them  to  multiply  and  to 
subdue  the  earth. 

Thus  in  the  same  terms  in  which  the  origin 
upon  the  earth  of  plant,  marine,  and  animal 
life  has  been  described  does  the  sacred  writer 
summarize  the  origin  on  tbe  earth  of  man, 
the  product  of  the  sixth  day  or  period.  Man, 
the  animal,  is  made  the  subject  of  a  command 
similar  to  that  which  is  addressed  to  the 
marine  creatures,  the  winged  fowls,  and  tbe 
beasts  of  the  earth  after  their  kind.  Thus 
terminates  tbe  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  different  forms  of  life 
occupying  it.  Then,  prefaced  'by  a  statment 
that,  “Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were 
finished  and  all  the  host  of  them,”  comes  a 
second  statement  with  regard  to  man  as  the 
subject  of  God’s  selection  to  inhabit  the  Gar¬ 


den  of  Eden,  to  be  the  dresser  and  keeper  of 
it,  and  the  addressing  to  him  of  thte  command¬ 
ment,  the  disobedience  of  which  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  man's  spiritual  experience.  The 
phraseology  here  used  becdmes  distinctive.  It 
implies  an  advanced  stage  of  man  history, 
which,  if  the  demonstrations  of  science  are  of 
any  value,  he  w'as  incapable  of  having  reached 
until  after  long  years  of  preliminary  develop¬ 
ment  and  growth.  These  words  are  as  follows : 

a.  The  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of 
the  ground. 

b.  And  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life. 

c.  And  man  became  a  living  soul. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  the  words  translated 
“living  soul”  are  used  elsewhere  as  relating 
to  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  but  this  is  in 
nowise  destructive  of  the  argument  here  made, 
which  depends  for  its  strength,  not  so  much 
upon  the  literal  meaning  of  those  words,  as 
upon  the  thought  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Scriptures,  being,  as  has  already  been  sug¬ 
gested,  to  deal  with  God’s  relations  to  man¬ 
kind  considered  as  spiiitual  beings,  can  in  no 
sense  be  taken  as  contradicting  any  proved 
facts  with  regard  to  man’s  conditions  before 
he  became  such  a  being ;  and,  moreover,  the 
argument  need  not  fail  even  were  it  true  that 
the  words  translated  “living  soul”  do  not  mean 
in  the  original  “spirit"  so  much  as  the  “living 
organism.”  For  it  is  only  after  this  double 
reference  to  his  presence  on  the  earth,  and 
after  his  being  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
the  protoplasm  of  the  evolutionist  (?)  that 
there  comes  the  introduction  to  the  history  of 
God’s  relations  to  man  as  a  moral  being.  After 
all  this  he  became  a  living  soul.  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  for  emphasizing  the  word  became  as  indi 
eating  a  process  requiring  further  lapse  of 
time,  although  it  might  resonably  bear  that 
interpretation.  But  it  is  not  necessary.  The 
man  of  science  cannot  dissect  nor  analyze  the 
spirit.  The  man  of  faith  can  believe  the  spirit 
to  have  been  implanted  in  man  by  a  sovereign 
act  of  God  and  concede  to  his  opponent  that 
this  spirit  was  not  implanted  until  man  had 
become,  by  reason  of  the  “struggle  for  life” 
and  of  the  “struggle  for  the  life  of  others,” 
capable  of  receiving  and  developing  it.  And 
this  the  man  of  science  cannot  disprove.  Nor 
is  it  likely  that  he  will  attempt  to,  at  least 
until  he  has  tbe  same  basis  of  proof  as  to  the 
soul  that  he  now  feels  himself  to  have  as  to 
the  body. 

Then  the  orthodox  Christian,  believing  in 
plenary  inspiration,  and  without  injury  to  his 
faith  in  God’s  power,  can  stand  with  the  sci¬ 
entific  evolutionist  on  a  common  ground. 
The  evolutionist  traces  man  back  to  proto¬ 
plasm,  but  cannot  explain  whence  the  proto 
plasm.  Here,  tbe  Christian  comes  in  with  his 
“God  created  ”  The  evolutionist  traces  man 
up  through  selfish  and  altruistic  struggle  to 
the  dawn  of  mind  and  to  the  very  presence  of 
the  soul,  but  cannot  explain  whence  the  soul. 
Here  the  Christian  comes  in  with  his  “God 
created,”  “breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life,”  and  “man  became  a  living  soul.” 
What  room  is  there  left  for  antagonism?  Do 
they  not  each  complement  the  other?  Do  not 
the  Scriptures  begin  where  science  does  and 
must  leave  off?  If  the  man  of  faith  can  accept 
without  degrading  his  faith  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  science,  so  must  the  man  of  science 
also,  without  inconsistency,  accept  faith  as 
reasonable  in  terms  of  spiritual  science?  Is 
there  not  here  a  basis  for  the  harmony  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  religion? 

The  American  Seamen’s  Friend  Society  sends 
out  a  summary  of  interesting  facts  gathered 
from  its  sixty-seventh  annual  report.  The 
Society  was  never  doing  a  better  and  more 
efficient  work  than  at  the  present  time.  We 
hear  of  its  good  influence  in  distant  seaports 
as  well  as  nearer  home. 


JOHN  BROWN  THE  YOUNGER. 

The  death  of  this  quiet  fruit-grower  on  his 
island  retreat  in  Lake  Erie  so  soon  after  tbe 
death  of  Douglass,  revives  memories  that  have 
become  national  property  and  merits  a  memo¬ 
rial  tribute  for  the  era  in  our  history  that 
closes  with  this  life.  There  was  a  time  in  the 
great  anti  slavery  movement  when  the  son 
was  more  prominent  than  bis  sire.  When  the 
elder  Brown  was  improving  sheep  farming  in 
Ohio  and  wool  weaving  in  Massachusetts,  his 
son  was  consorting  with  Garrison  and  Douglass 
in  their  holy  war  for  free  soil  beyond  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  ;  and  there  was  a  sense  in  which  the 
son  was  the  forerunner  of  his  father  in  the 
Kansas  fight  which  led  up  to  the  far-reaching 
fiasco  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  It  is  also  to  be  said 
here  that  the  old  hero  of  Ossawattomie  went 
reluctantly  into  the  struggle,  for  a  long  time 
being  satisfied  to  have  a  eon  who  represented 
his  sentiments  on  tbe  platform  and  through 
the  press.  It  was  the  injury  and  indignity  of 
border  ruffians  upon  his  children  that  roused 
the  old  lion  at  last  and  sent  him  afield  for 
their  defence.  Now  the  places  of  the  two 
were  changed,  the  son  whom  the  father  had 
put  forward  falling  to  the  rear,  and  the  infinite 
importance  of  following  events  literally  oblit¬ 
erating  from  sight  the  man  who  has  just  now 
died. 

Fifty  years  ago  John  Brown,  Jr.,  then  tak¬ 
ing  a  semi  collegiate  course  at  the  Grand 
River  Institute  in  Austinburgh,  Ohio,  was  said 
to  be  “the  handsomest  man  in  the  State,”  of 
gracious  manners,  fine  talents,  high  character, 
and  most  winning  speech.  His  voice  in  public 
address  had  the  weight  of  Webster  and  the 
music  of  Clay.  Ho  was  ambitious  for  “hu¬ 
manity’s  sake,”  and  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  at  once  into  the  free  soil  fight  to  the  hurt 
of  his  studies  and  probably  the  dwarfing  of  his 
intellectual  growth.  Yet  in  it  all  Brown  rep¬ 
resented  the  heroic  elements  of  his  father,  and 
showed  to  his  last  days  traces  of  the  heredity 
that  he  tried  to  honor.  Garrison  loved  and 
trusted  him  ;  Douglass  made  him  his  lieutenant 
in  many  a  lusty  battle !  and  Gerrit  Smith  in¬ 
trusted  him  with  disbursements  for  the  anti- 
slavery  society,  which  needed  wisdom,  integ¬ 
rity,  and  courage.  In  the  greater  issues  that 
rose  the  anti  slavery  champions  were  almost 
lost  sight  of,  and  emancipation  sent  them  like 
Noah’s  ark  to  the  high  and  dry  places  after 
the  mighty  flood. 

But  their  heroism  still  lives  and  the  men 
who  were  prophets  of  our  purification  shall 
have  perpetual  honor.  Thinking  to-day  oi 
him  who  has  borne  alone  a  name  that  like 
that  of  martyrs  has  been  heard  round  the 
world  for  nearly  a  lifetime,  and  remembering 
him  as  he  was,  ten  years  older,  but  a  kindly 
and  inspiring  comrade,  the  lines  of  Halleck 
utter  themselves  in  our  mellowed  thoughts : 

“  Green  be  the  turf  above  thee. 

Friend  of  my  belter  days  !” 

_  R.  A.  S. 

Among  the  summer  congresses  an  impor¬ 
tant  one  will  be  the  Pan-American  Congress 
of  Religion  and  Education  to  be  held  at 
Toronto,  Canada,  July  18th  to  25th.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  Mexico  and  most  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  American  countries  are  expect¬ 
ed,  besides  many  prominent  people  of  North 
America  In  the  various  sections  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  nearly  all  the  great  social,  economic 
and  moral  problems  that  are  perplexing  to 
minister,  teacher,  philanthropist,  and  states¬ 
man.  How  to  develop  the  good,  repress 
the  evil,  eliminate  want  and  distress,  as 
well  as  to  care  for  the  weak  dependants  of 
society,  are  great  questions  that  must  be  met 
and  solved  along  the  line  of  brotherly  love 
rather  than  through  any  government  enact¬ 
ments,  and  to  such  a  solution  such  congresses 
as  this  are  surely  contributing. 
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The  Religious  Press, 


The  Independent  has  this  interesting  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  “New  Theory  on  the  Text  of 
Acts” : 

Among  recent  discussions  of  New  Testament 
textual  problems  none  has  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  the  researches  of  Fr.  Blass  of 
Hale,  who  is  not  a  theologian,  but  a  philolo- 
gian.  Of  his  conclusions  so  good  an  authority 
as  the  Syriac  New  Testament  scholar.  Dr. 
Nestle  of  Ulm,  in  the  Christliche  Welt  of  Leip 
sic.  No.  13,  declares  that  if  they  turn  out  to 
be  correct  (as  Nestle  himself  is  convinced 
they  are),  “then  everything  which  modern 
theology,  especially  since  Baur,  has  been 
teaching  concerning  the  third  Gospel  and  the 
Acts,  must  be  learned  over  again.”  Blass’s 
work  consists  in  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
strange  reading  in  the  text  of  the  Acts  in  the 
Codex  Bezse,  on  the  ground  of  which  he 
maintains  that  this  text,  which  varies  so 
much  from  the  current  text  in  other  old 
codices,  represents  the  first  and  original  form 
of  the  Acts,  while  the  other  manuscripts  of 
the  New  Testament  contain  the  book  in  its 
final  and  finished  form  as  it  was  sent  to  The- 
ophilus :  and  that  both  texts  are  from  one 
hand,  and  that  one  hand  is  Luke’s. 

The  Codex  Bezse,  otherwise  called  Codex 
Cantabrigiensis,  is  one  of  the  most  famous, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  enig¬ 
matical  sources  for  the  critical  apparatus  of 
the  New  Testament.  Calvin’s  successor  at 
Geneva,  Theodore  de  Beza  (1519-1605),  in  1581 
presented  this  document  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  letter  accompanying 
the  gift  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
Codex,  dating  from  the  sixth  century,  and 
originally  belonging  to  the  cloister  of  the 
Church  Father,  Irenaeus,  at  Lyons,  contains 
some  extraordinary  readings  in  the  Gospel  of 
Luke,  and  suggested  that,  in  order  to  avoid 
offense,  it  would  be  better  not  to  publish  this 
text.  Since  that  time  theologians  have  stead¬ 
ily  been  working  on  this  unique  text,  yet 
without  discovering  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
its  problems  and  perplexities.  It  appeared 
that  not  only  the  third  Gospel,  but  still  more 
its  continuation,  the  Acts,  exhibited  a  set  of 
strange  readings  that  seemed  to  defy  a  solu¬ 
tion.  A  number  of  scholars  attempted  an  ex¬ 
planation  on  the  ground  that  the  Greek  text 
was  modified  on  the  basis  of  Latin  readings ; 
others  thought  of  an  influence  exercised  by 
Syriac  models.  Blass’s  explanation  is  entirely 
new  ;  and  while  it  has  not  won  the  approbation 
of  scholars  in  general,  it  certainly  has  of  a 
number,  and  among  these  several  of  authority. 

The  variants  of  the  New  Testament  Codices 
are  of  three  kinds,  viz :  omissions,  additions, 
and  changes.  As  a  rule  these  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  as  the  production  of  later  copyists  or 
correctors.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  the  Acts 
text  in  the  Codex  Bezae.  These,  it  is  now 
claimed,  can  be  explained  only  if  we  see  in 
this  text  an  earlier  recension  made  by  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Acts  as  we  have  it  in 
its  canonical  form. 

An  example  or  two  will  show  the  line  of 
argument.  Chapter  xix.  9:  we  are  told  that 
after  the  Christians  had  separated  from  the 
Jews  at  Ephesus  under  Paul’s  leadership,  they 
met  daily  in  the  room  of  a  philosopher,  Tyran- 
nos.  In  the  Codex  Bezaei  the  additional  words 
are  found,  “from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  hour,” 
i.  e. ,  from  11  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.,  the  hour  when 
such  a  room  would  not  be  used  and  could  be 
hired  for  a  small  sum.  An  addition  of  this 
kind  could  not  possibly  have  been  made  by  a 
later  writer.  No  imaginary  reason  could  be 
assigned  for  such  a  claim.  The  natural  ex¬ 
planation  would  be  that  this  expression  was  in 
the  original  draft  of  Acts,  but  was  omitted 
in  the  final  revision.  Again,  in  xii.  12,  in  or¬ 
dinary  text,  reads:  “And  th^  went  out  and 
passed  through  one  street.”  'The  Codex  Bezse 
has  also:  “"They  ascended  the  seven  steps" 
(with  an  article).  No  person  in  after  years 
would  have  known  that  the  prison  stairs  in 
Jerusalem  had  seven  steps,  or  would  have 
thought  of  making  this  addition.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  an  omission  from  the  original  draft. 
Again  in  verse  17,  after  the  words,  “beckon¬ 
ing  unto  them  with  the  hand  to  hold  their 
peace,”  the  Codex  Bezae  reads  in  addition, 
“and  he  entered,”  which  rounds  off  the  sen¬ 
tence.  Again  in  x.  23  sqq. ,  this  Codex  reads : 
“And  when  Peter  came  near  to  Caesarea,  one 
of  his  companions  ran  on  ahead  and  announced 
that  he  was  coming.  But  Cornelius  sprang  up 
and-  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  fell  down  at 
his  feet  and  worshipped  him.  But  Peter  raised 
him  up  with  the  words.  What  art  thou  doing? 


I,  too,  am  a  man.  And  he  entered  and  found 
there  a  large  assembly,  and  said  unto  them. 
Ye  know  full  well.”  etc.  Both  Blass  and 
Nestle  claim  that  these  differences  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  only  on  the  ground  of  the  new  theory. 
Again,  an  old  tradition  reports  that  Luke  was 
a  Syrian  from  Antiochi.  Whence  comes  this 
report?  Beza’s  text  reads  (xi.  27) :  “Prophets 
came  from  Antiochi,  and  there  was  great  joy, 
and  tee  were  together.”  Here,  then,  it  is 
thought  is  the  first  indication  of  the  “We” 
source  in  the  Acts.  In  xvi.  10  the  reading  is : 
“And  when  he  awakened,  he  told  us  of  the 
vision  and  we  understood  that  the  Lord  had 
called  us  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  those  in  Mace¬ 
donia.  ”  Blass  claims  that  when  Luke  speaks 
in  the  first  person  he  does  so  because  he  him 
self  was  present  and  saw  and  heard  what  he 
reports ;  when  he  speaks  in  the  third  person 
he  may  or  may  not  have  been  present.  Other 
peculiar  passages  in  the  Beza  text  that  can  be 
explained  on  this  theory  are  xii.  12.  iii.  14;  v. 
31.  and  others. 

Nestle  writes  very  enthusiastically  of  this 
new  theory  of  Blass,  and  it  has  received  a 
very  respectable  hearing  on  the  part  of  others. 
Nestle  himself  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  non-theologian,  Astruc,  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  whole  modern  Pentateuchal  theory  and 
the  resultant  reconstruction  of  Old  Testament 
religious  history  ;  and  also  that  a  lady  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  new  Syriac  Gospel  text  on  Mt. 
Sinai ;  and  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  dis 
covery  of  the  key  to  the  Beza^  text  of  the 
Acts  by  a  non -theologian  may  prove  an  event 
of  equal  importance  for  Biblical  literature. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer’s  contributor. 
Dr.  D.  J.  Burrell  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  lays 
down  the  proposition  that  “the  best  interests 
of  Christianity  are  subserved  by  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  denominatidnalism” : 

Uniformity  is  not  what  we  want  in  the 
Christian  Church,  for  that  would  make  of 
every  landscape  a  stretch  of  desert  sand,  and 
of  the  rainbow  a  mere  ribbon  of  white.  Are 
not  the  heavens  at  night  more  beautiful  for 
that  one  star  differeth  from  another  in  glory? 
Nor  is  perfect  equality  what  we  want.  For 
nature  and  grace  alike  recoil  from  sameness. 
There  are  diversities  of  gifts :  there  are  differ¬ 
ences  of  administration;  there  are  diversities 
of  operation  also,  though  it  is  the  same  God 
which  worketh  all  in  all. 

What  we  do  want  is  essential  unity,  a  closer 
drawing  together  of  parts  around  the  great 
Magnetic  Centre.  This  is  the  rule  which  per¬ 
vades  all  nature.  “The  highest  form  of  unity 
is  that  which  admits  the  largest  measure  of 
diversity  under  the  control  of  common  law." 
This  is  the  principle  on  which  our  political 
fatheis  built  the  republic,  E  pluribus  unum; 
that  is  to  say,  unity  in  diversity. 

The  Church  is  called  “The  Republic  of  God.” 
It  is  separated  into  many  parts,  but  these  are 
coherent.  The  sects  are  not  at  enmity ;  their 
fears,  their  hopes,  their  aims  are  one ;  and 
though  every  man  shall  pitch  by  his  own  en 
sign  with  the  standard  of  his  tribe,  yet  the 
whole  encampment  has  its  face  toward  the 
pillar  of  cloud,  and  when  the  Ark  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant  is  taken  up  the  tribes  go  forward  as  one. 


The  Reformed  Church  Messenger  touches 
upon  the  history  of  its  denomination  in  the 
South,  where,  quite  back  in. Colonial  times,  it 
had  strong  churches  that  have  since  died  out. 
It  appears  that,  under  the  stress  of  new  con¬ 
ditions  and  many  labors,  the  Reformed  pioneer 
ministers  failed  to  perpetuate  their  line  by 
planting  schools  and  seminaries,  and  thus,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  “Mountain  Whites"  (whose 
condition  has  been  so  well  described  in  these 
columns  by  Dr.  C  Humble  of  Parkersburg, 
West  Virginia),  when  the  ministers  who  came 
out  with  the  first  generation  that  made  their 
homes  in  the  wilderness,  aged,  and  died,  there 
were  none  to  succeed  them,  none  to  go  to  the 
rescue  of  these  remote  and  danger-environed 
flocks.  In  the  latter  case,  if  not  in  that  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  whole  communities 
left  thus  destitute  of  their  spiritual  guides, 
lapsed  gradually,  but  surely  into  primitive 
ignorance  and  rudeness  of  life.  Our  contem¬ 
porary  deems  it  high  time  to  set  about  recov¬ 
ering  lost  ground  and  prestige : 

The  Reformed  Church  began  its  labors  in 
the  Carolinas  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago. 


and  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
there  were  flourishing  congregations  in  the 
seaboard  towns.  We  have  few  records  of  the 
labors  of  the  pioneers,  but  they  frequently  ap¬ 
pealed  for  aid  to  carry  on  their  important 
work.  It  was  not  money  that  they  needed  m 
much  as  men  ;  for  in  that  bounteous  land  their 
needs  were  insignificant.  Everywhere  they 
were  welcomed  with  the  hospitality  for  which 
the  South  has  always  been  famous.  Denomi¬ 
national  lines  had  not  yet  been  drawn,  and 
whenever  a  pastor  could  preach  in  several 
languages  his  field  of  usefulness  was  limited 
only  by  his  physical  ability.  The  Huguenots 
and  Scotch  were  ready  to  place  themselves 
under  their  pastoral  care,  and_  there  was  at 
least  one  German  Reformed  minister  who  for 
many  years  preached  every  Sunday  in  German, 
French  and  English. 

A  good  beginning  was  made,  but  it  was 
only  a  beginning.  There  were  but  few  min¬ 
isters,  and  when  they  passed  away  there 
were  none  to  take  their  places.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  the  pioneers  did  not  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  the  importance  of  ecclesiastical  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  peculiarity  of  their  position  tended 
to  efface  denominational  distinctions,  and 
they  may  not  have  fully  recognized  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  securing  successors  who  belonged  to 
their  own  historical  confession.  Hence  the 
churches  of  New  Berne  and  Charleston  have 
become  faint  memories,  and  the  large  congre¬ 
gation  which  was  founded  at  Savannah  is 
now  connected  with  another  denomination. 

The  now-existing  Reformed  churches,  south 
of  Maryland,  are  almost  limited  to  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  They  represent  a  somewhat 
later  immigration  than  the  one  to  which  we 
have  referred,  their  founders  having  mainly 
come  from  the  North  before  the  great  West 
was  opened  for  settlement.  That  these 
churches  have  been  preserved  notwithstand¬ 
ing  obstacles  which  seemed  almost  insur¬ 
mountable,  should  be  a  source  of  constant 
gratitude.  In  recent  years  they  have  displayed 
renewed  energy,  and  their  prospects  appear 
to  be  growing  brighter.  The  fostering  care 
of  their  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  should  be  freely  accorded  them,  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  field 
which  promises  a  more  speedy  and  abundant 
return  to  the  benevolence  of  the  Church. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  extensive  moun¬ 
tainous  districts,  especially  in  the^  Southwest, 
which  are  almost  destitute  of  religious  train¬ 
ing.  A  speaker  at  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Detroit  referred^  to 
a  county  in  Tennessee  or  Kentucky  in  which 
there  is  not  a  single  church  of  any_  denomina¬ 
tion.  That  the  people  in  such  districts  are 
sadly  in  want  of  religious  instruction  will  not 
be  denied.  _ _ 

The  Observer  refers  to  the  recent  lively  con¬ 
ference  of  the  New  York  Methodist  Social 
Union  over  the  question.  Shall  Churches  Ad¬ 
vertise? 

A  strong  speech  was  made  in  favor  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  if  the  report  of  the  speech  as  it 
appeared  in  one  of  our  daily  papers  was  cor¬ 
rect,  the  reasoning  was  hardly  logical,  and 
the  conclusion  by  no  means  concluded.  ^  Thus, 
the  speaker  is  reported  as  remarking:  “Some¬ 
body  says:  ‘We  don’t  want  our  Church  to  be 
considered  a  sens.itional  Church.  ’  Some  folks 
don’t  want  their  Church  to  be  like  the  Bible. 
There  never  was  a  more  sensational  book  writ¬ 
ten,  and  there  never  will  be,  because  there 
cannot  be.  The  greatest  Preacher  of  all  sel¬ 
dom  spoke  to  the  people  without  using  some 
sensational  means  to  bring  them  together. 
He  would  have  used  the  newspapers  bad  there 
been  any.  I  cannot  conceive  why  the  Church, 
as  a  body  modelled  after  the  Bible,  should  re¬ 
fuse  to  use  the  methods  the  Bible  uses.  They 
advertised  It  in  those  days,  and  they  adver¬ 
tised  religion  more  than  they  advertised  busi¬ 
ness.  To  day  they  advertise  business  and  they 
don’t  advertise  religion.  People  do  not  seek  , 
evil  instead  of  good.  Folks  go  to  the  bad  be¬ 
cause  the  bad  is  better  served  than  the  good 
— better  advertised.  The  great  Teacher  ad¬ 
vertised.  Dare  we  in  our  artifli’ial  refinement, 
in  our  affected  dignity,  refuse  to  follow  Him 
into  fertile  fields  of  Christian  publicity? 
Perhaps  we  expect  too  much  in  one_  short 
speech,  but  there  is  a  marked  indefinitenesa 
about  this  extract  that  gives  very  little 
value  to  it.  To  pronounce  the  Bible  sensa¬ 
tional  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  is 
absurd.  It  is  equally  absurd  and  wicked  to 
say  that  some  folks  do  not  want  their  Church 
to  be  like  the  Bible,  because  they  will  have 
none  of  the  superficial  sensationalism  by  wheih 
many  ministers  seek  to  enlarge  their  congre¬ 
gations. 
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Btblc  Stubi?  mnion  Xcsson. 


THE  LAST  SUPPER. 


XLIII.— The  Trial  op  Jesus. 

Matt.  xxvi.  57-xxvii.  31 ;  Mark,  xiv  .^3  xv.  20 ; 
Luke  xxii.  54  xxiii.  25;  John  xviii.  12-xix.  16. 

[The  International  Lessons  for  May  19th 
and  36th  are  both  included  in  this  lesson. 
May  19tb,  Jssus  Before  the  High  Priest 
(Mark  xiv.  58-64).  Ooloen  Text.— Isa.  liii. 
8.  May  26th,  Jesus  Before  Pilate  (Mark 
XT.  1-15).  Golden  Text.— Mark  xv.  5.] 
Golden  Text.  —Again  the  high  priest  asked 
him,  Art  Thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
Blessed?  And  Jesus  said,  I  am,  and  ye  shall 
see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  at  the  right  band 
of  power  and  coming  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven. — Mark  xiv.  61b,  62. 

Four  accounts  are  given  us  of  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  Jesus.  Each  of  the  evange¬ 
lists  describes  it,  though  with  different  de¬ 
tails.  No  important  discrepancy  occurs  in 
these  accounts,  though  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
combine  them  into  a  consecutive  statement. 
The  order  followed  in  this  lesson  is  the  one 
that,  all  thing,  considered,  appears  to  be  most 
natural. 

The  soldiers  and  temple  officers  who  arrested 
Jesus  had  evidently  received  orders  to  take 
him  first  of  all  to  the  palace  of  Annas  (John 
xix.  18),  the  father-in-law  of  Joseph  Caiaphas, 
the  high  priest.  Annas  bad  himself  been  high 
priest  a  number  of  years  before,  but  deposed 
by  the  Romans,  who  did  not  trust  him.  He 
still  retained  great  infiuence  among  the  Jews, 
and  was  notable  for  subtle  craftiness.  It  was 
his  purpose,  while  waiting  for  the  assembling 
of  the  hastily  summoned  Sanhedrin,  to  extract 
some  confession  from  Jesus  which  could  be 
used  to  His  disadvantage  on  his  trial  before 
that  body.  He  questioned  Jesus  therefore 
concerning  His  disciples  and  His  teaching 
(verse  19),  endeavoring  to  extract  from  him 
something  which  would  give  ground  for  the 
accusation  that  he  had  formed  a  secret  society 
inimical  to  the  hierarchy  or  to  Rome  But 
Jesus  maintained  that  all  His  teachings  had 
been  spoken  openly  to  the  world  (verse  20) 
and  appealed  to  the  public  and  to  the  rulers  of 
the  people,  all  of  whom  were  acquainted  with 
His  teachings.  The  only  answer  was  a  blow 
from  one  of  the  attendants,  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  outrages  upon  the  justice  which 
should  attend  the  examination  and  trial  of  a 
prisoner. 

Meanwhile,  Peter  and  John  had  so  far  re¬ 
gained  courage  as  to  follow  their  Lord  (vss. 
15-18),  and  through  John's  acquaintance  with 
the  servants  of  Annas  had  gained  entrance  to 
the  court  of  the  palace.  There  Peter,  asked  if 
he  were  not  one  of  Jesus’  disciples,  was  again 
overcome  with  fear  and  denied  it. 

From  Annas  Jesus  was  led  to  Caiaphas, 
bo  possibly  inhabited  the  same  palace  with 
father-in  law,  where  the  Sanhedrin  was 
now  assembled,  at  least  those  members  of  it 
who  could  be  trusted  to  come  to  one  conclu¬ 


sion.  Only  twenty -three  of  the  whole  number, 
seventy-one,  were  necessary  for  the  validity  of 
a  sentence,  except  in  case  that  a  sentence  to 
condemn  were  passed  by  a  majority  of  only 
one.  In  that  case,  two  more  members  must 
be  added,  and  if  these  were  divided  in  opinion, 
then  two  more,  up  to  the  full  number  of  sev¬ 
enty-one,  unless  a  majority  of  two  were 
sooner  secured.  In  the  present  instance  there 
would  be  no  such  difficulty.  Only  those 
would  be  summoned  whose  verdict  could  be 
counted  upon.  We  are  expressly  told  that 
Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  were  not 
present  (Luke  xxiii.  50 :  compare  John  xix. 
89). 

It  was  not  customary  to  bold  meetings  of 
the  Sanhedrin  in  the  high  priest’s  palace;  the 
simple  reason  for  it  being  done  at  this  time 
was  that  at  night  the  temple  gates  were  shut. 
It  was  against  the  law  to  pass  a  criminal  sen¬ 
tence  on  the  day  of  condemnation.  Nor  could 
the  Sanhedrin  sit  on  the  Sabbath  or  on  a  feast 
day.  We  know  that  the  former  law  was 
broken  (the  day  counting  from  sunset)  in  the 
case  of  Jesus,  who  was  sentenced  the  next 
morning  after  His  arrest.  This  law  might  be 
broken  with  more  impunity  and  less  scandal 
than  the  other,  as  to  holding  court  on  a  feast 
day — a  point  which  enters  into  the  discussion 
of  the  day  of  Christ’s  death. 

The  Sanhedrin  was  forced  to  adopt  a  differ¬ 
ent  line  of  trial  from  that  of  Annas’s  secret  in¬ 
quiry.  Annas  bad  found  it  impossible  to  fasten 
upon  Jesus  a  charge  of  secret  conspiracy,  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  attempt  to  convict 
him  of  public  error.  But  here  a  difficulty 
arose  in  the  factions  into  which  the  Sanhedrin 
itself  was  divided.  Not  to  mention  the  radi¬ 
cal  differences  between  Pharisee  and  Sad- 
ducee,  the  minds  of  men  were  divided  as  to 
the  character  and  work  of  the  looked  for 
Messiah,  and  not  less  as  to  the  scope  of  Jesus’ 
teachings  and  the  character  of  His  Messianic 
pretensions.  All  their  determined  search  for 
false  witnesses  (Mark  xiv.  55)  resulted  in 
nothing  because  of  these  confiicting  views. 
The  midnight  hour  and  the  necessity  for 
secrecy  (for  they  still  “feared  the  people," 
Mark  xi.  32,  xiv.  2),  made  it  difficult  to  find 
many  witnesses  outside  of  their  own  number, 
and  urgent  as  was  the  desire  of  all  the  council 
to  condemn  Him,  no  two  of  them  could  agree 
as  to  the  nature  of  His  offence  (verse  56). 
The  excitement  of  the  council  became  ever 
more  intense  as  their  desire  was  thus  baffied 
by  themselves,  until  at  last  the  high  priest, 
almost  beside  himself  with  rage,  sprang  into 
the  center  of  the  room,  where  Jesus  stood 
(verse  60)  before  the  semi-circle  of  His 
judges,  and  receiving  no  answer  to  his  threat¬ 
ening  question,  be  put  to  Him  the  solemn 
oath  adjuring  Hip  by  the  living  God  to  state 
definitely  His  claims. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Lord  Jesus  had  kept 
silence ;  but  this  solemn  appeal  He  would  not 
refuse  to  answer.  Did  His  judges  realize  the 
hideous  irony  of  that  appeal — that  He,  a  pris¬ 
oner  at  their  bar,  should  resolve  their  doubt 
whether  He  were  “the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God”  or  no?  Did  they  realize  the  awfulness  of 
His  answer,  what  it  meant  for  them  and  for 
all  mankind?  I  ah;  and  ye  shall  see  the 
Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of 
power  and  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven 
(verse  62). 

No,  they  did  not  realize  it;  they  only  re¬ 
joiced  that  now  they  could  convict  Him 
out  of  His  own  mouth.'  With  all  the  pre¬ 
tended  horror  of  rent  clothes  they  adjudged 
Him  guilty  of  blasphemy,  and  then  followed  a 
scene  of  infamy,  of  dastardly  indignity  too 
hideous  to  repeat  (verse  65;  Luke  xxii.  63-65). 

And  while  this  was  going  on,  Peter,  waim- 
ing  himself  beside  the  glowing  brazier  in  the 
court,  had  again  denied  his  Lord  (Mark  xiv. 


66  68),  and  yet  a  third  time,  undeterred  by 
the  warning  cock-crow,  had  with  oaths  and 
curses  denied  that  he  knew  Him  (verses  69- 
72).  Again  the  cock  crew,  and  at  that 
moment  a  band  of  guards  appeared  in  the 
courtyard  leading  Jesus,  with  every  mark  of 
insult,  from  the  audience  of  the  high  priest  to 
their  guard-room,  to  await  the  morning  (Luke 
xxii.  61,  62).  And  the  Lord  turned  and 
looked  upon  Peter.  That  look  broke  his 
heart;  he  remembered  the  warning,  remem¬ 
bered  his  protestations,  and  overwhelmed  with 
repentance  and  shame,  he  went  out  and  wept 
bitterly. 

We  must  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  need 
of  haste  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Jews,  who 
exceedingly  dreaded  a  rescue  of  Jesus  by  the 
people,  especially  the  Gallileans,  present  in 
large  numbers  at  the  feast.  At  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  called 
day  (verse  66;  Mark  xv.  1),  they  hurried 
Jesus  to  the  temple  and  there  reconvened  as  a 
legal  body  to  go  through  the  form  of  his  con¬ 
demnation. 

The  sentence  decided  upon,  they  led  Jesus 
to  Pilate  for  the  necessary  ratification  of  their 
decree  (John  xviii.  31).  The  beloved  disciple, 
who  bad  doubtless  lingered  near  the  high 
priest’s  palace  during  all  that  dreadful  night, 
never  forgot  the  impression  of  that  chill  morn¬ 
ing  hour,  and  expressly  mentions  that  it  was 
early  (verse  28)  ;  Pilate,  who  had  granted  the 
Roman  soldiers  for  the  arrest,  had  doubtless 
been  quite  willing  to  agree  to  despatch  the 
business  as  early  as  was  lawful,  nothing  be¬ 
ing  so  much  dreaded  by  the  Roman  governors 
as  an  uproar  among  the  people  at  a  festival 
season,  when  the  city  was  overcrowded. 

There  was  another  man  near  by,  watching 
with  horror  unutterable,  with  tortures  of  re¬ 
morse  unspeakable,  the  result  of  the  long 
night’s  trial.  Judas  could  not  have  been  far 
off,  for  hardly  had  Jesus  been  led  away 
strongly  guarded  and  under  the  escort  of  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  Sanhedrin  to  receive  His  sentence 
from  Pilate  (Matt,  xxvii.  2-10)  when  the 
wretched  creature  rushed  into  the  Sanhedrin 
court,  and  throwing  down  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  groaned,  “I  have  sinned  in  that  I  be¬ 
trayed  innocent  blood."  Did  he  hope  even 
then  to  repair  his  awful  wrong?  The  cold 
sneer  of  the  priests,  “What  is  that  to  us? 
See  thou  to  it,"  showed  him  his  mistake.  And 
he,  too,  “went  out,”  not  like  Peter,  to  weep 
bitterly  and  repent  of  sin,  but  in  the  blackness 
of  despair  to  hang  himself  and  go  to  his  own 
place. 

Pilate,  the  Roman  governor,  is  shown  by  his¬ 
tory  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  unrighteous, 
arbitrary,  and  cruel  of  men.  He  had  many 
times  outraged  the  religious  and  national  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  Jews,  and  while  they  hated  and 
feared  him,  they  also  despised  him ;  for  more 
than  once  they  had  succeeded  in  overriding 
him  by  sheer  force  of  mob  violence.  His 
official  residence  was  at  Csssarea,  but  it  was 
his  custom  to  come  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast 
time  that  he  might  be  on  the  spot  in  case  of 
disturbance,  and  he  was  now  in  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  new  palace  of  Herod  the  Great,  in  the 
spacious  park  over  against  the  temple  hill. 
Thither  shortly  after  six  o’clock  the  company 
of  Sanhedrists  arrived  bringing  Jesus  under 
a  strong  guard  and  followed  by  a  crowd,  not  of 
devout  Passover  pilgrims,  but  of  the  city  rab¬ 
ble  which  always  collects  at  such  a  sight. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  account 
of  the  trial  of  Jesus  by  Pilate,  and  the  key  of 
Pilate’s  whole  conduct,  is  his  endeavor  to 
avoid  the  responsibility  of  convicting  Jesus. 
He  leaves  no  hopeful  means  untried  to  release 
Him.  All  the  Roman  in  him  recoiled  against 
condemning  an  innocent  man,  and  of  the  in¬ 
nocence  of  Jesus  he  had  from  the  first  little 
doubt.  He  first  tried  to  throw  Him  back  upon 
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the  Jews,  for  them  to  deal  with  Him  within 
the  limits  of  their  own  powers  (John  xviii. 
31).  This  failing,  he  grasped  eagerly  at  the 
hint  that  Jesus  was  of  Herod's  jurisdiction, 
hoping  to  put  oil  responsibility  upon  the  king 
(Luke  xxiii.  4  1).  Failing  again  in  this,  and 
being  confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  this  was  an 
innocent  Man.  not  only  by  Herod’s  testimony, 
but  by  his  own  private  interview  with  Jesus 
(John  xviii.  33),  he  resorted  to  the  well  estab¬ 
lished  custom  which  granted  the  release  of  one 
prisoner  as  a  token  of  respect  to  the  sacred 
feast,  and  proposed  that  Jesus  should  be  set 
free  according  to  the  custom  (vss.  39,  40).  It 
was  of  no  avail.  The  Jews  refused  the  Son  of 
Ood,  their  own  Messiah,  and  clamored  for 
the  release  of  the  brigand  and  conspirator, 
Barabbas. 

Still  governed  by  bis  dread  of  condemning 
an  inncoent  man,  Pilate  attempted  to  satisfy 
their  enmity  and  hatred  by  inflicting  upon 
Jesus  the  terrible  and  degrading  punishment 
of  scourging  (John  xix.  1,  compare  Luke 
xxiii.  22).  Under  this  torture,  so  terrible 
that  Cicero  calls  it  the  intermediate  death, 
many  a  condemned  man  has  died.  No  formal 
judgment  against  Jesus  had  been  pronounced, 
yet  Pilate  condemns  Him  in  his  own  interests 
to  a  part  of  capital  punishment !  To  such 
base  truckling  to  the  passions  of  the  people, 
the  representative  of  Roman  justice  has  cornel 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  scourging  and 
mocking  took  place  where  all  was  visible 
to  the  Jews  standing  outside  the  heathen’s 
palace,  lest  they_  be  defiled  (John  xviii.  28) 
The  brutal  soldiers,  had  they  needed  it,  had 
already  been  set  an  example  by  Herod’s  troop¬ 
ers  (Luke  xxiii.  11).  In  mockery  of  the  Jews’ 
own  Messianic  hopes,  rather  than  of  any  pre¬ 
tension  of  His,  the  Roman  soldiers  put  upon 
His  head  a  crown  of  thorns  and  threw  over 
his  shoulders  the  dark  red  cloak  of  the  soldier, 
striking  Him  with  their  hands,  after  offering 
Him  their  pretended  homage,  saying.  Hail, 
King  of  the  Jews! 

It  was  with  the  hope  of  moving  their  hearts  to 
pity,  if  not  to  justice,  that  Pilate  caused  Jesus 
to  come  out,  wearing  the  cruel  crown  and  the 
garment  of  contempt,  and  after  definitely  pro¬ 
nouncing  Him_  to  be  “Not  guilty”  (John  xix. 4), 
resented  Him  to  them  with  the  words  that 
ave  rung  through  all  the  ages :  “  Behold  the 
ManI”  . 

Those  chief  priests  and  officers  who  were 
there  with  the  well-defined  purpose  of  moving 
to  their  own  end  the  passions  of  the  populace, 
recognized  the  imminent  importance  of  the 
moment,  and  with  urgent  voices  cried  aloud, 
Ci'ucify,  crucify!  Still  Pilate  would  not  yield. 
“Take  Him  yourselves  and  crucify  Him”  he 
said  in  contempt  of  their  impotence,  weakly 
adding  that  last  protest  of  his  conscience, 
“for  1  (the  I  is  emphatic)  find  no  crime  in 
Him.” 

His  words  were  a  taunt;  the  Jews  had  no 

e>wer  to  crucify  a  man.  But,  according  to 
Oman  custom,  they  could  claim  that  their 
own  law  should  be  executed  by  the  Roman 
power,  and  now  they  insisted  on  that  right. 
They  had  before  contemptuously  refused  to 
make  a  special  charge  against  Jesus  (xviii.  13), 
but  now  they  are  forced  to  make  the  charge 
which  they  most  dread  to  make  (xix  7). 
But  this  appeal  failed,  because  it  touched 
Roman  superstition.  What  Son  of  the  gods 
might  not  indeed  be  this  strange  Man,  who 
through  all  indignities  still  maintained  that 
striking  majesty?  Pilate  had  before  been 
afraid  of  contravening  justice;  now,  hearing 
this  word  he  was  more  afraid. 

Again  he  questioned  Jesus  privately  with 
the  result  that  fear  of  condemning  to  death, 
not  a  good  man  merely,  but  a  superhuman 
personage,  took  ^ssession  of  him,  and  he 
sought  to  release  Him  (verse  12).  His  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  will  of  the  Jews,  which  had  up  to 
this  time  been  passive,  now  became  active. 
But  the  Jews,  perceiving  that  the  appeal  to 
their  own  law  had  been  futile  by  the  witness 
which  the  bearing  and  words  of  Jesus  had 
borne  to  tbe  troth  of  their  words.  Son  of  Ood, 
changed  their  tactics  once  again,  appeal¬ 
ing  now  to  Pilate’s  basest  fears:  “If  thou  re¬ 
lease  this  Man,  thou  art  not  Csesar’s  friend.  ” 
At  these  words,  which  called  in  question 
his  loyalty,  he  gave  over  the  attempt  to  save 
“this  just  Man”  (Matt,  xxvii.  24).  Though 
he  dreaded  the  unknown  power  that  so  surely 
manifested  itself  in  Him.  he  dreaded  still  more 
the  well-defined  danger  into  which  any  fur¬ 
ther  effort  to  save  Him  might  bring  him. 


Causing  Jesus  to  be  brought  before  him,  he 
had  his  judgment  chair  placed  in  the  sight  of 
the  Jews,  upon  the  mosaic  pavement  before 
the  palace.  They  again  broke  forth  into  that 
loud  cry,  vehemently  compelling  by  their 
clamor  the  cries  of  the  populace,  “Away, 
away  1  Crucify,  crucify  1”  Once-more  came  a 
taunting  question  from  the  governor  (vs.  15). 
And  they,  sooner  than  acknowledge  Him  whom 
their  conscience  must  have  confessed,  made 
the  deliberate  disavowal  of  the  life  of  Israel, 
of  all  that  for  centuries  had  kept  Israel  a  peo¬ 
ple,  the  Messianic  hope.  Ihe  chief  priests  it 
was,  we  are  expressly  told,  who  answered, 
“We  have  no  king  but  Caesar.”  It  was  the 
last  degradation.  No  need  for  Pilate  to  taunt 
them  more.  His  courage  even  to  attempt  the 
release  of  Jesus  had  long  been  gone.  Then, 
therefore,  he  delivered  Him  unto  them  to  be 
crucified. 
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THE  TREASURER’S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

In  such  work  as  this  things  are  not  always 
cheering,  and  there  have  been  times  during  the 
past  six  months  when  for  us  it  would  have  been 
most  discouraging  if  we  had  not  persistently 
refused  to  dwell  upon  those  uncompromising 
figures.  One  or  two  of  the  more  conservative 
members  of  the  Board  thought  us  rather  rash 
and  reckless,  and  counselled  an  immediate 
curtailment  of  expenses.  With  nothing  in  the 
bank  and  the  dread  of  running  into  debt  bang¬ 
ing  over  us  all,  this  seemed  good  advice,  and 
we  felt  bound  to  consider  it,  but  when  the 
question  arose  as  to  where  we  would  better  be 
gin,  it  seemed  impossible.  We  could  not  give 
up  our  beloved  kindergarten  and  send  the 
happy  little  ones  back  to  their  wretched 
homes,  especially  as  the  salary  of  one  of  tbe 
two  workers  in  it  is  given  to  us  outright  by  an 
interested  friend,  and  we  felt  bound  in  honor 
to  keep  up  tbe  other  one.  So  with  our  Oirls’ 
Club — the  same  kind  friend  meets  the  princi¬ 
pal  expense  of  this,  and  we  should  be  not  only 
ashamed  to  give  up  our  small  part,  but  it 
would  be  bad  economy.  Well,  there  is  the 
Mothers’  Club,  a  pretty  expensive  thing,  be¬ 
cause  the  women  use  so  much  material  in  tbe 
garments  they  make.  “Oh,  but  after  many 
discouragements  that  is  now  successfully  estab¬ 
lished  and  doing  such  good  work,  and  the 
women  all  love  it  sol” 

Thus  it  was  with  every  suggestion.  There 
seemed  no  way  of  retrenching  without  seri¬ 
ously  injuring  tbe  work  and  throwing  away 
the  good  result!?  of  years  of  effoit.  So  we  de¬ 
cided  to  go  on  for  another  month  at  least,  and 
meanwhile  to  put  an  appeal  in  our  dear  Evan¬ 
gelist,  to  write  to  a  few  old  friends,  and  to 
await  the  result.  Twice  that  month  when  pay¬ 
day  came  around  I  went  down  town  with  a 
heavy  heart  because  there  was  not  money 
enough  to  pay  those  hard-earned  salaries. 
Each  one  of  our  assistants  gives  such  devoted 
service  for  such  small  recompense— how  could 
we  ask  them  to  wait  for  their  pay?  And  each 
time  when  I  reached  the  office  I  found  just 
money  enough  to  meet  our  actual  needs. 
This  certainly  seemed  a  lesson  in  faith,  and 
we  felt  that  the  work  must  be  carried- on 
even  though  at  the  cost  of  much  anxiety,  of 
many  prayers,  and  what  is  hardest  of  all,  of 
continued  begging. 

Our  appeal  brought  a  very  kind  response, 
which  has  enabled  us  to  go  on  to  the  present 
time,  and  although  after  our  rent  was  paid 
last  week,  our  balance  was  only  $37.57,  a  few 
small  sums  have  come  since,  and  we  fully  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  necessary  $400  will  come  before 
the  end  of  the  month.  Last  year  it  even  aver¬ 


aged  a  little  more  than  that  sum  each  month, 
and  now  with  the  summer  work  before  us, 
we  cannot  do  with  less. 

Our  Fresh  Air  Work  last  year  cost  $465.94. 
With  this  we  sent  31  women  and  199  children 
to  the  country  for  two  weeks.  The  women 
were  either  sick  mothers  with  sick  children, 
or  the  pale-faced,  hard-working  girls  of  our 
Club,  who  would  have  had  no  rest  or  holiday 
without  it.  Who  can  calculate  tbe  amount  of 
good  resulting  from  these  outings?  We  also 
sent  610  mothers  and  children  off  for  day  ex¬ 
cursions,  and  kept  the  King’s  Garden  in  order 
for  the  forty  or  fifty  children  who  enjoy  it 
daily.  Of  course  we  could  not  have  done  all 
this  without  the  many  kind  invitations  to  our 
little  people  from  circles,  from  private  homes, 
and  from  Fresh  Air  homes,  for  all  of  which  we 
felt  most  grateful.  I  must  add  here  that  tbe 
expense  of  this  Fresh  Air  work  was  propor¬ 
tionately  heavier  last  year,  because  for  the 
first  time  since  the  beginning  of  our  work  the 
Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund  could  not  give  us 
transportation  tickets.  The  hard  times  so 
affected  the  receipts  of  that  noble  charity 
that  it  could  provide  only  for  the  railroad 
fares  of  its  own  Fresh  Air  parties.  How  it 
will  be  this  year  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  expenses  of  our  Nursing  Fund  were 
$305. 69.  This  covered  the  special  expenses  of 
caring  for  the  sick,  with  the  salary  of  our 
trained  nurse  during  the  two  months  tbe 
Summer  Corps  of  the  Board  of  Health  was  at 
work,  and  their  doctors  sent  us  cases  to  inves¬ 
tigate  and  care  for.  From  them  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  we  had  171  cases.  Of  these  116  required 
continued  and  special  nursing  in  their  homes. 
We  obtained  admission  to  various  hospitals  for 
forty,  besides  supplying  food,  medicine,  and 
delicacies  in  innumerable  instances,  for  the 
poor  this  past  year  had  nothing  laid  up  with 
which  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  illness; 
the  hard  times  of  the  year  before  bad  ex¬ 
hausted  their  savings. 

I  hope  our  readers  will  look  over  carefully 
the  items  of  out  report  published  below, 
noting  how  we  have  tried  to  make  the  most 
of  the  funds  entrusted  to  us.  They  will  see 
that  we  already  have  pledged  in  annual  sub 
scriptions  over  $500.  If  we  could  only  get 
enough  of  these  pledges  to  assure  our  rent 
and  one  or  two  of  the  most  important  salaries, 
it  would  relieve  us  of  a  great  burden  of 
anxiety.  We  could  then  more  easily  wait  for 
the  other  needed  sums  to  come  in  scattered 
contributions,  and  our  time  and  strength 
would  be  relieved  from  raising  money  and  put 
into  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  the 
work  itself. 

Receipts. 


April  1st,  18M— 

To  balance . 

To  Cash  from  Tenants . 

“  “  Annual  Does  of  Chapter  Members, 
“  *•  Subscriptions . 


“  Loans  Returned . 

“  Donations  for  Genrra)  Expenses... 

“  “  Flesh  Air  Work . 

"  “  TbaoXsalvina  a>i(l  Xmas., 

“  Happiness  Fund  . 

“  Donations  for  Other  Special  Objects, 


Expenditures. 


trao  80 

637  00 
48  60 
514  00 
68  60 
18  81 
1,288  28 
488  88 
118  75 
40  00 
684  67 

i!M7  60 


Rent.  Heat.  Lifibt.  Repairs,  ect .  $1,722  88 

Office  Expenses— 

SalarieBofSupt..ViBitor, and  Janitor...  $1,374  00 

Stationary,  Postafie,  Printina,  etc .  114  67 

Car  Fare .  M 


Kindergarten- 

Salaries. . 

Lunches  and  Material, 


1,614  86 


$467  15 
80  86 


486  60 

Clubs,  Classes,  and  Library .  241  83 

Salary  of  Nurse,  Food,  and  Medicine .  ^  68 

Fresh  Air  Work .  SJ 

Special  Relief .  ™  M 

Loans .  «  * 

Eoiployment .  *5  " 

Penny  Provident .  o  5® 

Thanssaivi^  and  Cbristmss .  118  » 

Elappiness  Fund . H  88 

$5,117  84 

Balance  in  Fifth  Avenue  Bank .  430  18 

$6,647^60 

April  1st,  1885.  CLARA  Field,  Treasurer. 
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Cbriettan 

lEnbeavor. 

By  the  Bev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

Crowes. 

May  SO  A  daily  cross.  Luke  9:23-27. 

21.  Take  up  thy  cross.  Mark  10:17-22. 

22.  Power  of  the  cross.  1  Corinthians  1:17, 18;  4:11-20. 

23.  Crucify  the  flrsh.  Galatians  5:19-24. 

24.  Glory  fn  the  cross.  Galatians  S:12-18. 

25  Endure  the  cross.  Hebrews  18:1-6. 

26.  Topic— Christ’s  cross  my  cross.  Mark  8:34-38. 

It  is  fitting  that  while  the  Sunday-school  is 
studying  about  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  should  consider 
the  relation  of  His  cross  to  our  crosses.  We 
shall  fail  to  read  the  Gospels  aright  unless  we 
see  in  them  a  gradual  development  of  the  fact 
of  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  as  fast  as  His  disci¬ 
ples  could  take  it  in,  or  just  far  enough  ahead 
of  their  apprehension  to  keep  them  in  expec¬ 
tation.  Even  they  could  not  realize  it  until 
after  His  resurrection  and  the  Pentecost.  Their 
idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  coming 
was  temporal  and  material  rather  than  spir¬ 
itual,  although  Jesus  had  long  before  given 
them  the  terms  of  discipleship.  “If  any  man 
would  come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself 
and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Me,”  is  the 
condition. 

This  involves  the  renunciation  and  surrender 
of  self  and  supreme  devotion  to  Christ.  Self 
is  no  longer  the  end  of  living,  and  instead  of 
self-seeking  comes  Christ-seeking.  The  choice 
of  Christ  leaves  all  and  forsakes  all  and  turns 
from  all  that  is  opposed  to  Him  and  His  ser¬ 
vice.  One  is  converted  from  sin  and  converted 
to  Christ.  The  self  that  is  denied  is  the  old 
sinful  self.  The  cross  that  is  to  be  borne  is 
the  mortification  and  crucifixion  of  the  fiesh. 

There  is,  however,  another  element  that  is 
to  be  noticed  which  takes  away  the  harshness 
and  seeming  lose  from  these  conditions.  It  is 
done  under  the  constraint  of  love  and  blessing. 
It  has  in  it  one’s  own  good  and  eternal  reward. 
This  is  seen  in  the  reason  which  our  Lord 
gives  for  the  demand.  “For  whosoever  would 
save  his  life  shall  Jose  it,  and  whosever  shall 
lose  his  life  for  My  sake  shall  find  it.  For 
what  shall  a  man  be  profited  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world  and  forfeit  his  life  (Mark), 
lose  or  forfeit  his  own  self?  Or  what  shall  a 
man  gain  in  exchange  for  his  life?” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Revision  changes 
the  word  soul  to  life,  and  it  is  often  regretted 
that  an  oft-quoted  text  should  thus  be  robbed 
of  its  seeming  force.  But  what  we  want  is 
the  exact  teaching  of  the  Bible,  and  this  will 
be  found  to  set  forth  even  more  forcibly  the 
old  truth.  The  word  soul  is  quite  commonly 
used  for  spirit,  and  particularly  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  immortality.  St.  Paul  divides  man  inte 
body,  soul,  and  spirit.  The  soul  is  the  psychi¬ 
cal  part  of  man,  or  the  mind,  the  living  prin¬ 
ciple  in  distinction  from  the  spirit  or  rational 
and  spiritual  part.  The  soul  relates  to  sense, 
the  appetite,  and  the  outer  visible  world,  that 
part  of  man  which  pertains  to  the  body  and 
life  in  the  body  and  in  the  world.  The  spirit 
relates  to  consciousness  and  personality  and 
man’s  relation  to  God  and  worship.  The  ani¬ 
mal  has  a  soul,  but  not  a  spirit.  The  reason 
our  Lord  gives  for  becoming  His  disciples  even 
through  self-denial  and  cross-bearing  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difference  between  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  value  of  the  spirit’s  life  and  the 
soul’s  life. 

If  one  is  determined  to  save  his  soul’s  life 
in  and  for  this  world,  has  chosen  this  first  and 
as  his  end  of  living,  he  shall  lose  even  this 
and  come  to  the  end  of  this  liie  bankrupt. 
The  desires  of  life  which  pertain  to  the  soul 
are  for  long  life,  for  property,  for  knowledge, 
for  esteem,  for  honor,  for  ambition,  and  the 
like.  Should  one  gain  these  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 


tent  they  would  fail  to  satisfy  him.  They 
cannot  touch,  much  less  fill  and  satisfy  his 
life  in  and  of  the  spirit.  Their  satisfactions, 
unlike  those  of  the  spirit,  decrease  rather 
than  increase  with  number.  And  the 
soul's  gains  come  to  an  end  with  this  world, 
and  man  goes  out  of  it  naked  as  be  came 
into  it ;  and  worse,  for  the'  soul  may  have 
dragged  down  the  spirit  with  itself  and  kept 
it  from  worshipping  and  seeing  God,  and  made 
it  to  sin  against  Him. 

The  rich  man  was  a  fool  who  said  to  his 
soul,  “Thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many 
years,  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry.”  That  night  the  soul  was  required; 
he  died,  and  left  this  world,  goods  and  all, 
and  all  his  life  was  lost,  and  worse  than  a  fail¬ 
ure,  for  he  had  to  give  account  for  his  misuse 
of  his  soul  and  its  life  and  its  possessions. 
These  are  the  things  Satan  offered  Jesus  in 
the  Wilderness.  Whereas  had  he  lost  his  life 
for  Christ’s  sake,  made  Him  the  end  of  his 
living,  and  subordinated  his  desire  of  life,  he 
would  have  turned  life  and  its  gains  into 
heavenly  treasure,  and  as  a  steward  have  been 
able  to  render  a  good  account,  and  this  life 
would  not  have  been  worse  than  vain,  and  the 
heavenly  life  would  be  blessed!  The  body 
should  be  the  servant  of  the  mind,  and  the 
mind  of  the  spirit,  aud  the  spirit  of  God ;  and 
whosoever  reverses  this  order  of  service  makes 
a  failure  of  life  and  destroys  himself. 

In  considering  the  question  of  profit  and 
loss,  one  must  take  into  consideration  the 
abiding  and  growing  satisfactions  and  posses¬ 
sions,  the  time  of  their  duration,  and  their 
future  possibilities.  A  good  investment  must 
have  large  interest  with  undoubted  security. 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  all  the  desires  of  life 
for  three  score  years  and  ten,  and  then  to  be 
given  up  and  lost  forever  and  yet  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  con¬ 
sciousness,  intellect,  reason,  will,  affection, 
conscience,  knowing,  trusting,  loving,  and 
serving  God  in  a  blessed  and  ever  dearer  re¬ 
lation  of  communion  and  blessedness,  eter¬ 
nally.  What  utter  folly,  therefore,  to  live 
this  life  so  that  it  shall  quench,  or  dwarf,  or 
ruin  the  spiritual  and  eternal  life!  What  can 
be  a  fair  exchange  for  the  privilege  this  life 
offers  to  the  soul  in  the  service  of  the  spirit. 

Any  self-denial  or  cross-bearing  in  this  life 
and  of  tbe  body  and  its  desires,  is  greatest 
profit  if  it  adds  to  the  life  of  the  spirit  either 
here  or  hereafter.  The  spirit  goes  into  eter¬ 
nity  with  the  culture  and  character,  the  full¬ 
ness  which  it  has  attained  in  this  world.  This 
life  is  tbe  spirit’s  probation  for  eternity.  And 
Christ  himself,  for  the  glory  set  before  Him, 
endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and 
is  forever  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  God. 

To  save  sinners  Christ  offered  up  His  life 
on  the  cross,  and  to  be  saved  by  Christ  we 
must  give  our  lives  to  Christ  in  faith  and  for 
service.  The  self-denial  and  cross-bearing  re¬ 
quired  for  discipleship  are  not  only  reasona¬ 
ble,  but  necessary.  And  to  those  who  love 
Christ  His  yoke  is  easy  and  His  service  a  de¬ 
light.  The  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are 
not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory 
that  shall  be  revealed.  The  light,  momentary 
afflictions  work  out  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory.  Christ  can  ask 
nothing  less  than  that  we  confess  Him  before 
mflh  and  follow  Him  in  life  and  service.  In 
view  of  what  He  has  done  for  us  and  what  He 
is  to  us  and  will  be,  no  self-denial  or  suffering 
is  too  great.  We  are  asked  to  give  up  only 
what  would  injure  us,  and  to  suffer  nothing 
that  will  not  work  out  blessing  for  us.  And  the 
end  of  it  all  is  everlasting  life  of  tbe  spirit  in 
glorious  blessedness  with  Christ  in  His  glory. 
The  end  is  worth  all  the  cost.  Not  to  attain 
it  at  the  loss  of  all  tbe  earth  will  be  everlast¬ 
ing  loss.  The  crown  will  be  as  the  cross. 


ANTIPAS 

.\nd  Other  Children  Whom  Jesus  Loved. 

‘^Christ  the  Lover  of  Children  is  the  Lesson  for 
Children.” — P.  T.  Farwell. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Again  Mark  and  Antipas  heard  Jesus  speak 
in  the  temple ;  on  the  day  called  the  Octave 
of  the  Feast,  the  eighth  since  it  began,  which 
was  observed  like  a  Sabbath. 

“I  am  the  light  of  the  world,”  he  said,  and 
the  boys  both  knew  that  he  had  in  a  manner 
taken  his  text  from  the  golden  candelabra 
that  had  been  the  light  of  Jerusalem  all  the 
past  week.  Every  one  who  heard  him  knew 
that  this  was  the  same  as  to  say,  he  was  the 
Messiah  ;  but  the  rabbis  interrupted  him,  they 
did  not  want  such  a  Messiah  as  he.  Still,  a 
great  many  believed  that  what  he  said  was 
true,  and  he  went  on  teaching  them  about 
himself,  how  he  could  make  them  free  from  the 
slavery  of  sin  ;  and  finally,  when  the  Pharisees 
still  sneered  and  contradicted,  he  filainly  told 
them  that  he  was  not  only  now  the  Son  Ox 
God,  but  that  he  had  been  so  before  he  was 
born  into  the  world  as  a  man.  “Before  Abra¬ 
ham  was,  I  AM !”  be  said. 

When  he  said  the  words  even  Antipas  was 
astounded,  but  when  the  boy  saw  the  Phari¬ 
sees  rush  to  gather  up  stones  to  stone  Jesus 
for  blasphemy,  Antipas  knew  that  those  words 
were  really  true,  for  he  saw  the  look  that 
Jesus  gave  the  infuriated  Pharisees,  a  look  of 
such  majesty  that  they  stopped  short  in  their 
murderous  attack,  as  if  some  person  had  checked 
them,  and  looked  blankly  at  him,  while  he 
calmly  walked  out  of  the  temple. 

Antipas  went  home  with  his  mind  in  a  fer¬ 
ment.  Yes,  he  had  long  believed  that  Jesus 
was  the  Son  of  God  ;  but  to  think  that  he  had 
once  lived  with  God,  had  known  all  the  glory 
and  dominion  and  majesty  of  heaven,  and  yet 
had  come  to  earth  to  live  as  he  was  living, 
and  to  let  wicked  men  sneer  at  him  and  ac¬ 
cuse  him  of  wickedness !  Oh,  the  love,  the 
love  for  men  that  must  have  made  him  do 
this !  How  could  Antipas  ever  be  loyal 
enough  to  him?  What  service  would  ever  be 
too  hard,  what  suffering  too  great,  to  show 
his  love  to  one  who  so  loved  men? 

The  feast  was  already  over ;  the  parents  of 
Antipas  bad  gone  home,  and  now  Jesus  and 
his  brothers  went  away  from  Mark's  house, 
and  the  boy’s  regular  routine  life  of  study  be¬ 
gan  again.  Aud  soon  up  in  Capernaum  the 
children  were  happy,  for  Jesus  came  back  to 
them. 

He  had  only  come  back  for  a  little  while,  he 
told  them,  and  he  was  much  occupied  in 
choosing  from  among  those  disciples  who  had 
been  most  faithful  to  him,  seventy  whom  he 
proposed  to  send  out  by  two  and  two  to  every 
city  and  village  where  he  had  ever  preached. 
When  he  had  done  this  he  went  around  making 
farewell  visits  among  his  friends,  for  he  had 
decided  to  leave  Capernaum  and  go  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  But  he  was  not  too  busy  to  gather  the 
children  around  him.  Little  Janna  and 
Nathan  and  Tabitba  were  with  him  a  great 
deal  during  those  few  days. 

Bar  joses,  who  heard  everything  that  was 
going  on,  heard  some  of  the  Pharisees  advis¬ 
ing  Jesus  to  go  away,  because  Herod  was  plot¬ 
ting  to  kill  him.  John  bad  told  the  boy  of  the 
enmity  of  the  Pharisees  and  priests  of  the  San¬ 
hedrin  in  Jerusalem ;  of  their  attempts  to 
arrest  him,  and  bow  it  was  only  the  majesty 
of  Jesus,  and  the  presence  at  the  feast  of  great 
numbers  of  people  from  Galilee  who  believed 
on  him,  which  had  prevented  their  carrying 
out  their  plots.  And  when  Bar- joses  heard 
the  counsel  of  tbe  Galilean  Pharisees  and  the 
majestic  answer  of  Jesus,  who  was  not  to  be 
hurried  in  his  plans  by  any  such  warning,  his 
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mind  was  made  up.  Henceforth  for  good  or 
for  ill  he  would  follow  Jesus.  Whether  his 
kingdom  was  ever  to  be  set  up  on  earth  or  not 
was  no  matter;  Jesus  was  king  in  his  heart, 
and  he  felt  as  if,  now  that  the  rulers  were 
turning  againt  him,  his  true  servants  ought 
to  rally  close  around  him. 

All  the  friends  of  Jesus  knew  now  that 
trouble  was  about  him  ;  that  though  countless 
numbers  believed  in  and  loved  him,  the  rulers 
were  against  him  ;  and  this  had  made  a* great 
many  draw  back  from  him.  And  therefore 
they  could  not  help  wondering  at  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  always  gave  them  of  being  more 
than  ever  full  of  joy.  They  wondered  all  the 
more,  because  he  was  at  the  same  time  sor¬ 
rowful.  On  the  day  when  he  sent  the  Seventy 
forth,  he  spoke  such  words  of  sad  warning  to 
those  cities  that  had  known  him  best,  Caper¬ 
naum  and  the  neighboring  towns,  that  they 
knew  his  heart  was  aching  sorely,  not  with 
disappointment  for  himself,  but  with  grief  for 
those  who  had  failed  to  believe  in  him ;  and 
yet  all  the  time  it  seemed  as  if  deep  down  in 
his  heart  the  fountain  of  joy  was  still  flowing, 
and  sometimes  it  seemed  to  bubble  up  and 
overflow  his  whole  being,  making  his  face 
almost  glorious,  as  if  from  a  light  within.  The 
children  sometimes  heard  the  women  who 
knew  him  best,  Joanna  and  Rachel  and  Jesus’ 
mother  and  Mary  of  Magdala,  speaking  of  this 
with  awe  and  wonder ;  they  themselves  felt  it, 
though  they  would  not  have  known  what  it 
was  they  felt,  if  they  had  not  been  told. 

It  was  indeed  when  the  children  were  around 
him  that  his  joy  seemed  deepest,  or  at  least 
most  evident.  One  day  when  they  were  all 
sitting  at  his  feet,  listening  to  the  words  he 
was  saying  to  a  multitude  who  had  gathered 
r<iund  him  as  in  the  old  times,  he  suddenly 
broke  off,  and  looking  at  the  children,  at  Bar 
joses  and  Tabitha  and  Nathan  and  Janna, 
with  a  joy  that  made  their  hearts  thrill  in 
response,  he  exclaimed:  “I  thank  Thee,  O 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  Thou 
hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  un¬ 
derstanding  and  didst  reveal  them  unto  babes ; 
yea,  Father ;  for  so  it  was  well  pleasing  in 
Thy  sight!”  And  to  Bar-joses  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  the  love  of  the  children  and' 
their  simple  acceptance  of  his  teaching  was  in 
part  the  reason  of  his  going  on  to  say  to  the 
multitude:  “All  things  have  been  delivered  to 
me  of  my  Father,  and  no  man  knows  who  the 
Son  is  except  the  Father,  or  who  the  Father  is, 
except  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  wills 
to  reveal  him.” 

And  then  a  great  wave  of  pity  seemed  to 
sw’eep  over  his  face,  and  stretching  out  his 
arms  to  the  multitude  he  exclaimed  in  that 
voice  of  sweet  compassion  which  they  had  so 
ften  heard,  “Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. 
Take  my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  me,  for 
I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  you  shall 
find  rest  to  your  souls ;  for  my  yoke  is  easy 
and  my  burden  is  light.” 

Bar-joses  and  all  the  children,  even  little 
Janna,  understood  what  Jesus  meant  in  say¬ 
ing  that  his  yoke  was  easy.  From  their  baby¬ 
hood  they  had  heard  duty  of  all  kinds  spoken 
of  as  a  yoke,  but  the  special  yoke  was  that  of 
the  law,  and  that  had  been  made  very  heavy 
by  the  hundreds  of  commands  that  the  rabbis 
had  added  to  tne  Law  of  Moses.  And  every 
one  of  these  children  knew  how  light  was  the 
yoke  of  Jesus,  how  easy  it  was  to  obey  one 
who  loved  them  so,  and  made  them  his  true 
friends  and  cherished  companions. 

And  Bar-joses  was  old  enough  to  feel  to  the 
very  depths  to  his  heart  the  truth  of  what 
Jesus  said  of  the  disciples  after  he  had  sent 
the  multitude  away:  “Blessed  are  the  eyes 
that  see  the  things  which  you  see,  for  I  tell 
you  that  many  prophets  and  kings  have  * 


longed  to  see  the  things  that  you  see,  and  to 
hear  the  things  that  you  hear.” 

It  was  not  long  befoie  Jesus  was  ready  to 
bid  farewell  to  Capernaum. 

There  were  others  besides  Bar-joses  who  had 
resolved  to  follow  Jesus.  Ilis  mother  and  her 
sister,  the  mother  of  James  and  John;  and 
Mary  of  Magdala,  whose  life  had  been  devoted 
to  his  service  since  he  had  cured  her  of  her 
dreadful  malady  ;  and  Mary,  the  wife  of  Clopas, 
the  mother  of  James  the  Little  and  Judas 
Lebbseus  and  Simon ;  and  Obed  and  Nathan, 
and  even  Ezra  and  Ruth,  and  little  Janna  were 
of  his  party.  They  all  loved  him  most  de¬ 
votedly,  and  they  were  all  willing  to  go 
through  any  privation  for  his  sake,  and  ne-’rly 
all  of  them  believed  that  the  glorious  end  was 
near  at  hand,  that  before  very  long  the  enmity 
of  even  the  Sanhedrin  would  be  overcome  by 
his  goodness,  and  all  Israel  would  own  Jesus 
as  their  King. 

They  did  not  propose  to  follow  him  in  idle¬ 
ness,  or  be  dependent  on  the  kindness  of  those 
who  loved  Jesus.  Ezra  carried  with  him  his 
pack ;  Obed  had  his  trade  of  wool  carder,  and 
proposed  to  find  employment  in  any  village 
where  they  might  sojourn  a  day  or  two.  Bar- 
joses  was  ready  to  do  any  sort  of  work  that 
he  could  find.  The  women  had  enough  to  do 
in  looking  after  the  comfort  of  the  Master 
and  his  disciples  and  caring  for  the  children. 

The  hospitable  habits  of  those  times  made 
them  sure  of  a  welcome  and  a  night’s  lodging 
everywhere,  and  in  case  there  should  not  be 
accommodations  for  so  many  in  the  small 
villages,  there  was  no  man  or  boy  among 
them  all  that  would  not  gladly  sleep  out-of- 
doors,  even  in  tiie  nights  of  the  winter  which 
was  now  drawing  near,  for  the  sake  of  being 
with  Jesus. 

They  set  out  to  go  by  the  nearest  way, 
through  Samaria,  but  as  the  party  was  so 
large  and  the  Samaritans  did  not  generally 
feel  kindly  toward  the  Jews,  Jesus  sent  James 
and  John  forward  to  ask  for  hospitality.  But 
the  company  had  hardly  reached  the  borders 
of  Samaria  when  they  met  James  and  John 
coming  to  meet  them  in  a  tempest  of  wrath ; 
the  Samaritans  refused  to  receive  them.  Such 
an  insult  to  their  Lord  seemed  unendurable, 
especially  from  the  hated  Samaritans ;  in  hot 
indignation  they  asked  him  if  they  might  not 
call  down  fire  from  heaven,  as  Elijah  had  once 
done,  and  burn  up  the  whole  village. 

None  of  the  children  ever  forgot  the  expres 
sion  of  Jesus’  face,  or  the  tones  of  his  voice, 
as  he  gently  answered  the  two  fiery  brothers : 
‘'You  do  not  know  the  spirit  of  your  owm  call¬ 
ing.  The  Son  of  Man  did  not  come  to  be  min¬ 
istered  unto,  but  to  minister  and  to  give  his 
life  a  ransom  for  many.”  And  at  those  words 
John  and  James  recalled  to  mind  that  not  one 
of  their  Master’s  miracles  had  ever  been  done 
in  the  slightest  degree  for  his  own  benefit, 
and  they  understood  better  than  ever  before 
the  purpose  of  their  calling  as  Apostles.  But 
to  Bar-joses  the  last  part  of  what  Jesus  said, 
“To  give  hie  life  a  ransom  for  many,”  blotted 
out  the  impression  of  the  rest,  for  with  anguish 
of  heart  he  recalled  the  words  that  Jesus  had 
spoken  in  Northern  Galilee,  that  he  should  be 
killed  and  rise  again.  Oh,  what  did  it  mean ! 

It  was  late  and  they  were  tired,  but  they 
cheerfully  followed  Jesus  as  he  turned  away 
from  Samaria,  and  went  down  towards  the 
fords  of  the  Jordan  through  the  green  valley 
of  Jezreel.  At  Beth  Shean  they  passed  the 
night.  It  was  only  a  mile  away  from  the  place 
where  Bar-joses  had  first  believed  in  Jesus ; 
and  late  though  it  was,  he  went  out  when  all 
the  evening  work  was  done,  and  every  one  had 
lain  down  to  sleep,  and  walked  to  the  brink  of 
the  deep  river  cleft,  looking  across  it  to  the 
road  up  which,  on  that  blessed  day  that  had 
made  life  new  for  him,  he  had  seen  Jesus 


walking,  with  glory  and  joy  upon  his  face. 
As  he  stood  there  thinking  of  it,  he  heard  a 
step  beside  him ;  it  was  John,  whom  already 
they  were  beginning  to  call  the  “Disciple 
whom  Jesus  loves.”  He  had  come,  like  Bar- 
joses.  to  look  upon  a  place  most  sacred  to  him. 

The  next  day  they  crossed  the  river  into 
Perea  by  the  ferry  that  here  connected  the  two 
parts  of  the  great  caravan  route,  and  here  they 
spent  several  happy  weeks.  Here  the  prophet 
John  had  preached  and  baptized  and  pro¬ 
claimed  Jesus  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  some 
of  the  Seventy  had  only  lately  passed  this  way, 
teaching  the  Pereans  about  Jesus ;  so  they 
received  him  gladly.  In  one  or  another  of 
their  villages  he  would  stay  for  days  at  a  time, 
and  the  people  gatheied  around  him  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  his  teachings  as  the  Galileans  had 
done  in  the  earlier  days. 

And  though  Bar-joses  and  the  other  chil¬ 
dren  had  heard  many  wonderful  words  from 
his  lips,  they  now  heard  teachings  which 
seemed  to  them  more  beautiful,  more  tender, 
more  easy  to  understand,  than  anything  he 
had  ever  said  before. 

One  thing  that  Bar-joses  noticed  about  Jesus 
in  these  days  was  that  he  was  much  in  prayer. 
The  boy  had  often  known  Jesus  to  pray ;  in 
the  early  mornings  when  he  was  going  about 
his  work  he  had  many  a  time  met  him  coming 
in  from  some  solitary  place  with  a  light  on  his 
countenance,  as  if  he  had  beeq  looking  toward 
ihe  sun ;  but  now  he  noticed  that  he  often 
withdrew  a  little  from  the  company  and 
prayed,  and  many  of  his  parables  had  for  their 
purpose  to  encourage  them  all  to  pray.  One 
day  in  answer  to  the  request  of  some  of  the 
Pereans  who  had  become  his  disciples,  he 
taught  them  how  to  pray,  and  Bar-joses  and 
Nathan  and  Janna,  kneeling  with  them,  re¬ 
peated  from  his  lips  the  prayer  that  every 
Christian  child  from  that  day  to  this  has 
learned  to  say,  “Our  Father  who  art  in 
heaven. ” 

Another  thing  that  made  this  journey  beau¬ 
tiful  was  that  Jesus  seemed,  if  possible,  more 
than  ever  to  love  to  have  the  children  with 
him.  Once  the  mothers  of  a  certain  village, 
seeing  that  he  was  surrounded  by  children, 
took  courage  to  bring  their  own  little  ones  to 
him,  babies  and  little  clinging  ones,  such  as 
Janna  had  been  two  or  three  years  before,  and 
asked  him  to  lay  his  hands  on  them  and  bless 
them.  The  three  brothers,  Judas  Lebbseus  and 
Simon  the  Zealot  and  James  the  Little,  as  they 
called  him  to  distinguish  him  from  John’s 
tall  brother,  wanted  to  send  these  poor  moth¬ 
ers  away,  lest  so  many  children  should  disturb 
Jesus,  but  Jesus  said,  “Let  the  little  children 
come  unto  me;  do  not  forbid  them,  for  they 
are  of  the  kind  who  belong  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.”  And  he  called  to  the  little  ones  and 
took  them  in  hie  arms  and  laid  his  hands  on 
their  little  heads  and  blessed  them ;  and  when 
he  gave  them  back  to  their  mothers,  he  said  to 
his  disciples,  “I  tell  you  truly  you  must  re¬ 
ceive  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  spirit  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  child,  or  you  cannot  enter  it.” 

A  few  weeks  passed  like  this,  and  then  Jesus 
left  his  friends  for  a  few  days,  for  he  wanted 
to  keep  the  mid-winter  Feast  of  the  Dedication 
at  Jerusalem.  Bar-joses  could  not  go  with 
him ;  indeed,  he  wished  to  take  no  one  except 
the  Twelve;  perhaps  he  wanted  to  see  how  the 
Sanhedrin  were  feeling  toward  him,  and  did 
not  wish  to  do  anything  to  arouse  public  ex¬ 
citement;  at  least  this  thought  occuried  to 
Bar-joses,  and  perhaps  he  was  right. 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

Redemptive  power  is  a  necessaiy  completion 
of  our  ideal  of  God.  We  could  not  worship 
Him  as  almighty  to  create,  and  lees  mighty  to 
redeem.  The  power  to  make  is  great  and 
worshipful.  The  power  to  remake  cannot  be 
less  worshipful  or  less  great.  W.  S.  R. 
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CATCHING  SUNBEAMS. 

1 WM  busy  writiQR  letters. 

While  my  boys  were  playing  about; 

I  looked  around  in  wonder  I 
For  I  beard  a  merry  shout. 

The  baby  was  catching  snnbeams 
As  they  danced  upon  the  floor  I 

Now  chasing  one  to  the  window. 

Or  back  again  to  the  door. 

What  is  my  darling  boy  doing  ?’’ 

He  held  an  his  fingers  to  me. 

Then  carefully  looked  between  them. 

But  nothing  could  we  see. 

Where  have  tBe  golden  things  gone  to? 

How  did  they  fly  away  f 

Perhaps  the  baby  can  find  them 
Again,  some  other  day." 

Why,  mother  dear,  they  are  snnbeams," 

Said  big  brother,  five  years  old; 

You  see  baby  thought  they  were  fairies. 
Fairies  all  dressed  in  gold. 

As  soon  as  he  caught  a  fairy. 

It  spread  its  wings  to  fly; 

And  it  flew  far  away  from  the  baby. 

As  my  kite  flies  into  the  sky." 

In  my  heart  of  hearts  I  treasured 
The  words  of  my  boy  that  day. 

As  1  thought  of  the  many  sunbeams 
I  had  caught  and  let  fly  away. 

And  I  said  to  myself.  These  sunbeams. 
Although  they  may  not  stay. 

Will  make  our  hearts  more  ready 
To  drive  the  clouds  away. 

Emma  R.  Hoao. 


A  PICTURE  STORY. 

You  Itoys  are  all  interested  in  picture  stories 
and  like  to  draw  your  own  conclusions  from 
them,  I  know.  I  saw  a  picture  story  to-day 
which  impressed  me  very  much.  It  was  in  one 
corner  of  the  page  of  a  periodical,  and  had  but 
two  pictures;  they  were  very  small,  yet  the 
story  connected  with  them  would  have  filled  a 
large-sized  volume.  Under  the  words  “A  Pic¬ 
ture”  sat  a  boy  with  a  wine  glass  half  full  of 
wine  in  hie  hand,  looking  at  it  as  if  making  a 
decision  to  take  it  or  let  it  alone.  He  was  a 
fine  looking,  well  dressed,  noble -appearing  boy. 
His  face  was  radiant  with  health  and  happi 
ness;  as  you  looked  into  it  you  thought  “That 
face  is  one  a  body  can  trust.  ”  But  under  that 
picture  was  another — a  picture  of  a  young  man. 
The  features  were  the  same  as  in  the  other 
face,  but  the  look  of  despair  was  in  it.  The 
hair  so  neatly  arranged  in  the  first  picture 
was  tangled  and  looked  as  if  a  comb  and  brush 
had  not  been  used  on  it  for  a  long  time-  The 
clothes  of  the  young  man  were  ill  fitting  and 
worn,  and  about  him  “the  serpent  of  the  still” 
was  coiled.  Ah !  boys,  what  a  terrible  story 
those  two  pictures  told  I  But  it  was  not  a 
s  tory  of  fiction,  nor  a  sensational  story— it  was 
one  true  to  life,  and  one  which  we  have  all 
seen  many  times.  The  boy  who  took  that 
first  drink  of  liquor  had  no  thought  that  in 
be  end  it  would  “bite  like  a  serpent  and  sting 
ike  an  adder.”  Instead  of  stealing  his  man¬ 
hood  from  him,  some  evil  companions  bad  told 
him  it  would  make  a  man  of  him.  He  had 
been  warned  by  those  who  loved  him,  and  were 
hie  best  friends,  to  beware  of  the  first  glass  of 
liquor,  but  he  laughed  at  their  “foolish  fears,” 
as  he  called  them ;  and  when  they  saw  the 
habit  of  taking  such  stimulants  was  growing 
upon  him, his  good,  loving  mother  pleaded  with 
him  to  give  it  up.  Bnt  he  told  her  he  knew 
how  to  take  care  of  himself ;  that  he  bad  too 
much  sense  ever  to  become  a  drunkard.  But, 
poor  boy,  he  did  become  one,  and  those  who 
loved  him  so  dearly  were  made  very  unhappy 
because  of  that  habit,  which  “began,”  as 
Horace  Mann  said  all  our  habits  do,  “in  cob¬ 
webs  and  ended  in  iron  chains.” 

How  many  dear,  good  mothers  have  died  of 
broken  hearts  because  their  sons  became 


drunkards.  “The  Boys’  Brigade”  is  doing 
much  to  keep  boys  from  taking  a  first  drink. 
They  have  a  pledge  which  they  sign  and  do 
not  break,  if  they  are  true  soldiers.  It  is  a 
sacred  promise,  and  does  much  to  keep  them 
away  from  that  terrible  temptation  which 
has  wrecked  so  many  souls.  Do  all  you  can, 
I  implore  of  you,  boys,  to  fight  this  enemy  of 
the  wicked  one.  The  drink  habit  is  the  great¬ 
est  curse  of  our  age,  and  the  army  of  boys 
who  have  enlisted  and  are  determined  to  be 
true  soldiers  of  the  King  are  the  hope  of  the 
world.  They  are  going  to  fight  to  win. 

Dr.  Guthrie  tells  this  story  of  a  wonderful 
goblet  which  the  genius  of  a  heathen  fash¬ 
ioned,  teaching  ^  moral  which  many  a  death¬ 
bed  has  fearfully  illustrated.  Having  made 
the  model  of  a  serpent,  he  fixed  it  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  cup,  and  there,  with  eyes  glisten¬ 
ing  in  its  head  and  fangs  raised  to  strike,  it 
lay  coiled  for  the  spring.  Beneath  the  ruby 
wine  the  cup  is  raised,  the  draught  is  quaffed, 
the  dregs  are  reached,  and  now  that  dreadful 
head  rises  up,  too  late  to  warn.  And  so 
when  pletsure’s  cup  is  nearly  empty,  and  the 
sinner  with  unwilling  lips  is  draining  its  bit¬ 
ter  dregs,  shall  rise  the  ghastly  terrors  of  re¬ 
morse  and  death  and  judgment  on  his  despair^ 
ing  soul.  A  serpent  lurks  at  the  bottom  of 
guilt’s  sweetest  pleasures. 

Susan  Teall  Perry.> 


BIRD  DAT. 

Arthur,  Agnes,  and  Sarah  had  kept  Arbor 
Day  by  planting  three  little  trees  at  a  turn  in 
the  road  where  shade  was  needed.  They  knew 
that  it  would  take  some  yeaft  for  those  trees 
to  spread  out  their  branches  sufficiently  to 
shade  the  passer-by,  but  they  said,  “By-and- 
by  somebedy  will  be  thankful  to  sit  down 
where  these  trees  are  and  rest  in  the  shade ; 
perhaps  they  will  wonder  who  planted  them.” 
They  were  telling  Aunt  Mary  about  the  tree 
planting,  and  she  said,  “After  Arbor  Day  comes 
Bird  Day— at  least  I  read  that  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  had  sug¬ 
gested  the  movement  of  having  Bird  Day  as  a 
national  special  day.” 

“O  wouldn’t  it  be  a  beautiful  thing  to  dot” 
exclaimed  Agnes.  And  little  Sarah  added, 
“Perhaps  it  would  keep  bad  boys  from  shoot¬ 
ing  little  birds  and  stealing  their  nests.  ” 

“Didn’t  you  say  yesterday  that  you  expected 
to  have  a  Junior  Endeavor  Sociable,  and  you 
did  not  know  what  to  do  to  make  it  interest¬ 
ing  to  allT” 

“Yes,”  replied  Agnes;  “I  am  on  the  social 
committee,  and  I’ve  been  racking  my  brains 
to  think  of  some  kind  of  entertainment  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  we  have  ever  had  before.  ” 

“Why  not  have  it  a  Bird  Sociable?”  Aunt 
Mary  asked.  “Let  the  members  dress  in 
costumes  representing  blue  birds,  robin-red¬ 
breasts,  gold  finches,  snow-birds,  chickadees, 
etc.” 

The  cbildien’s  eyes  sparkled  with  delight; 
this  idea  was  something  entirely  new  in  the 
town  where  they  lived.  Such  a  sociable  would 
be  a  grand  success,  they  were  sure. 

That  evening  Aunt  Mary  helped  them  find 
texts  of  Scripture  relating  to  birds,  and  select¬ 
ing  the  sweetest  songs  about  birds.  These  the 
members  were  to  speak  and  sing. 

Aunt  Mary  promised  to  make  some  cookies 
cut  out  in  the  shape  of  birds,  with  black  cur¬ 
rants  for  eyes,  and  little  cakes  baked  in 
bird  tins,  which  she  was  going  to  order  at  the 
tin  shop.  Some  of  these  birds  she  is  going  to 
frost  with  chocolate  frosting,  some  with  white, 
and  others  with  red.  Agnes  suggested  filling 
some  of  last  year’s  nests  with  the  little  sugar 
eggs  that  are  made  for  sale  at  Easter  time. 

The  Junior  Endeavorers  think  the  sociable 
is  sure  to  be  a  great  success,  and  are  willing 
to  have  the  programme  printed  in  The  Evan¬ 


gelist,  thinking  some  other  Junior  Endeavor¬ 
ers  who  read  its  columns  will  feel  enthusiastic 
enough  to  establish  a  “  Bird  Day.  ”  Helping  in 
this  way  to  create  an  interest  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  which  they  live,  it  may  result  in  an 
established  custom  of  as  much  significance  as 
Arbor  Day.  Anything  that  is  done  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  “our  dumb  animals”  is  sure  to  meet 
the  approval  and  have  the  help  of  our  good 
Lord;  who  said,  “Are  not  five  sparrows  sold 
for  two  farthings,  and  not  one  of  them  is  for¬ 
gotten  before  God?” 

Arthur  says,  “Tell  the  girls  and  boys  to  re¬ 
member  to  fiy  the  dear  old  ‘red,  white,  and 
blue,’  to  make  it  like  the  celebration  of  a  rec¬ 
ognized  national  institution.  S.  T.  P. 

A  HUBBUB  IN  FACETOWN. 

The  first  to  notice  anything  wrong  was 
neighbor  Nose,  who,  living  just  across  the 
street  and  on  a  hill,  could  not  help  noticing 
that  there  was  something  awful  going  on  over 
the  way.  So  he  called  to  Mr.  Chin,  who  lived 
on  the  edge  of  the  town,  just  back,  to  look 
and  see ;  and  Chin  declared  that  he  could 
scarcely  see  the  smooth  top  of  neighbor  Nose’s 
head  for  the  frightful  actions  of  the  Lips,  just 
between  them.  Then  Mrs.  Cheek  heard  the 
commotion,  and,  it  is  said,  grew  pale  with 
alarm  at  what  she  saw,  and  ran  back  to  the 
Ears  to  tell  them,  causing  them  to  stand  on 
tiptoe  to  see  the  dreadful  sight.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  street  Nose  blew  bis  trumpet  to 
sound  the  alarm.  Master  Eyes  were  awakened 
out  of  a  sound  sleep  by  it,  and  looking  down 
that  way,  were  horrified  to  see  two  stkange 
red  objects,  just  around  the  corner  from  Nose, 
which  they  had  never  seen  before.  They  called 
to  Eyebrows,  and  they  arched  themselves  to 
get  a  better  view  of  the  startling  sight,  while 
Forehead  wrinkled  himself  until  he  almost 
went  into  fits ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  number  of 
Hairs  wanted  to  stand  straight  up  so  that  they 
could  look  over  at  the  frightful  doings  in  Face- 
town,  which  no* one  could  explain  or  under 
stand  until  Mr.  Tongue  came  out  of  his  door 
through  two  rows  of  white,  scared  Teeth  and 
told  them  not  to  be  alarmed.  It  was  only  their 
mistress  pouting  because  she  could  not  do  as 
she  wanted  to. — The  Household. 

A  QUIET  REBUKE. 

One  of  the  days  had  come  that  will  force 
itself  occasionally  on  all  housekeepers— the 
girl  had  left  unexpectedly,  and  a  large  amount 
of  extra  work  had  fallen  upon  me.  Bed-time 
bad  come,  and  six  year-old  Carl  was  undress 
ing.  The  cares  of  the  day  had  not  worn  upon 
his  nerves,  nor  had  the  hours  of  play  reduced 
his  stock  of  spirits  perceptibly.  I  was  tired 
out  and  annoyed  by  his  antics  and  spoke  rather 
sharply  to  him.  He  went  quietly  on  undress¬ 
ing  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  then  sat  down  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed  and  said,  in  a  soft  voice, 
with  a  loving  look  on  his  chubby  face:  “It 
sounds  as  if  you  were  cross,  like  other  people, 
when  you  are  very  tired  and  speak  that  way, 
but  I  don’t  care  I”  Dear  little  fellow!  the 
quiet  rebuke  so  innocently  given  went  home. 
The  loyal  belief  in  my  inability  to  be  really 
cross,  “like  other  people,”  touched  me  and 
banished  all  irritability.  If  only  we  could  live 
at  all  times  so  as  to  keep  alive  the  childish 
belief  in  our  perfection !  Let  us  treasure  it  as 
long  as  we  can  by  trying  our  best  to  deserve  it. 

At  a  village  school  not  many  miles  from 
Canterbury,  a  precocious  boy,  being  asked  to 
parse  the  sentence  “Mary,  milk  the  cow,” 
went  on  accurately  until  he  came  to  the  last 
word,  when  he  said:  “Cow  is  a  pronoun,  fem¬ 
inine  gender,  third  person  singular,  and  stands 
for  Mary.”  “Stands  for  Mary!”  asked  the 
teacher  in  astonishment.  “Yes,  sir,”  replied 
the  boy  with  a  grin;  “for  if  the  cow  didn’t 
stand  for  Mary,  how  could  Mary  milk  the  cow  ?” 


I  You  desire  to  be  Stylish  | 


desire  mil  he 


Puffed  Sleeres  and  Skirts  will  not 
I  lose  their  shape  if  lined  with  Fibre 
I  Chamois — unaffected  by  dampness — 
I  endorsed  by  all  leading  modistes. 

I  Llalag  CMiattr— Leadlaf  Dry  Gaadt  Star**. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 


Powder 


ABMLtlTElaY  PURE 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

“  And  Is  the  time  approachioK, 

By  prophets  long  foretold.” 

was  the  opening  hymn  of  the  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  prayer-meeting,  which  was  led  by  Mrs. 
James,  who  read  from  Leviticus  xxiii.  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  As  the 
number  seventy  was  to  the  Jews  typical  of  all 
the  nations  on  earth,  this  feast  may  sym¬ 
bolize  the  gathering  together  of  all  people  as 
one  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  world  is  marching 
on  towards  the  blessed  fulfillment  of  all  the 
promises.  Let  us  in  nothing  be  careful  and 
troubled,  let  us  only  strive  to  be  found  faith¬ 
ful,  that  our  lives  may  be  like  the  holy  river 
described  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  as  flowing 
from  the  sanctuary,  carrying  with  it  life  and 
verdure  and  blessedness  whithersoever  it 
cometh. 

Prayer  was  asked  by  Mrs.  Pierson  for  the 
graduating  class  at  the  Asheville  Normal  and 
Collegiate  Institute,  because  of  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  made  by  the  death  of  one  of  its 
brightest  members,  who  was  to  graduate  next 
summer,  and  who  was  preparing  for  a  life  of 
usefulness 

Mrs  Roberts  had  been  greatly  impressed  by 
a  text  suggested  at  a  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
National  Sabbath  Alliance,  Deuteronomy  xi. 
22,  23,  showing  the  mighty  possibilities  to 
faithful  service  and  to  believing  prayer.  A 
Christian  worker  was  named  who  instanced 
desperate  cases  which  had  yielded  to  the 
potency  of  prayer,  and  through  this  weapon 
“we  may  even  hope  that  the  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  may  yet  be  abolished.” 

Gloversville,  New  York,  has  been  signally 
blessed  of  late  by  revival  influences,  and  there 
were  fifteen  cottage  prayer-meetings  one  eve¬ 
ning  when  Robert  Ingersoll  was  advertised  to 
lecture.  The  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  so 
mighty  in  the  community  that  an  audience 
could  not  be  gathered  for  the  lecture. 

Mrs.  Putnam  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  was  wel¬ 
comed,  who  spoke  of  handiwork  undertaken 
by  the  women  which  had  been  the  means  of 
awakening  much  personal  interest  and  the 
spirit  of  prayer.  The  case  was  mentioned  of  a 
young  man  who,  at  a  political  gathering  for 
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an  out-of-door  feast,  was  smitten  by  convic¬ 
tion  because  a  little  white-haired  lady  had  the 
courage  to  confess  Christ  in  that  assembly  by 
invoking  the  divine  presence  and  blessing. 
He  was  converted  and  is  now  a  useful  and 
honored  minister  of  the  .Gospel  in  St.  Louis, 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Post. 

A  faithful  worker  in  Utah  writes:  “I  wish 
I  could  give  you  an  encouraging  report  of  the 
work  done  here,  but  to  me  the  outlook  is  bald. 
Earnest  fighting  and  living  with  the  Lord  are 
needed  to  hold  the  ground  gained,  for  the  Mor¬ 
mons  are  determined  that  the  Mormon  religion 
shall  hold  sway  in  Utah,  and  the  question  will 
soon  be  settled  whether  they  are  to  have  their 
own  way  or  not.” 

From  another  point  the  teacher  says:  “The 
outlook  is  bright ;  our  blessings  during  the 
past  three  months  have  indeed  been  great. 
Five  from  our  school  have  taken  a  stand  for 
Christ  this  year.  Our  Sunday  school  has 
grown  in  numbers  and  interest.  We  hold 
cottage  prayer  meetings  weekly,  and  in  this 
way  many  who  do  not  come  to  ''hurch  are 
reached  by  the  Gospel.  Several  children  who 
are  members  of  the  Junior  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society  come  from  Mormon  homes. 
One  little  girl  whose  parents  are  strong  Mor 
mons  said  that  she  had  ‘learned’  mamma  and 
papa  her  Golden  Text.  I  feel  sure  that  God 
will  bless  His  Word  to  some  of  these  fathers 
and  mothers  through  the  children.  The  Mor¬ 
mons  are  very  busy  now  teaching  the  children 
the  articles  of  their  faith  and  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  ;  this  is  good,  for  the  children  will 
soon  know  that  these  commandments  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  holy,  and  others,  are  not  observed 
by  their  teachers.  ” 

Of  the  Boys  Farm  School,  Asheville,  Mrs.  Jef¬ 
frey  writes :  “The  change  to  be  seen  in  some  of 
the  boys  since  coming  here  would  more  than 
repay  any  of  the  kind  friends  who  have  lent 
a  hand  in  helping  them.  It  gives  us  much 
pleasure  to  watch  the  improvement  in  the  boys 
who  knew  so  little  when  they  came,  to  mark 
the  dawn  of  intelligence  on  some  meaningless 
faces,  and  to  note  the  careless,  awkward  man¬ 
ner  changing  for  a  manly,  self-respectful  car¬ 
riage.  There  are  a  few  with  whom  we  have 
our  trials,  and  prayer  and  tact  are  needed  in 
managing  them.  In  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  there  are  some  earnest  young  workers, 
and  it  rejoices  us  to  see  how  they  are  striving 
to  bring  their  companions  from  indifference  to 
understand  the  reality  of  religion.  We  need 
the  prayers  of  Christian  people  that  God  will 
bless  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and 
that  every  boy  may  be  brought  to  Christ. " 

During  the  meeting  thought  was  directed  to 
the  essential  element  in  prayer,  power  in 
prayer,  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  prayer 
which  is 

“  The  breath  of  Ood  in  man 
Returning  to  its  source,” 

and  the  closing  thoughts  suggested  were  in 
connection  with  Phil.  ii.  12,  18.  Work  out 
your  own  salvation,  for  it  is  God  who  worketh 
in  you ;  the  Greek  word  for  “  work”  is 
“agonize,”  and  for  “worketh”  is  “energizes”; 
it  is  God  who  energizes  you  both  “to  will 
and  to  do.”  and  the  power  which  wrought 
through  Gideon  (Judges  vi.  18,  84)  is  thus 
rendered  in  the  original  Hebrew.  “The  Holy 
Spirit  clothed  him.  ”  H.  E.  B. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Chocolate  Carahels.— Three  cups  of  brown 
sugar,  one  cup  of  milk,  one  half  cake  of  choco¬ 
late,  butter  size  of  an  egg.  Boil  until  thick, 
pour  on  buttered  pans  to  cool,  then  cut  in 
squares. 

Vanilla  Caramels. —One  capful  of  best 
white  sugar,  two  cupfuls  granulated  sugar, 
one  and  a  half  cupfuls  sweet  cream,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  vanilla,  one  teaspoonful  flour  mixed 
with  cream.  Boil  all  together  half  an  .hour 
and  pour  in  flat  tins  to  cool. 

Strawberry  Vinegar.— Put  two  quarts  of 
strawberries  into  a  stone  jar,  and  pour  over 
them  one  quart  of  cider  vinegar.  Cover  and 
stand  aside  for  two  days,  then  drain  off  the 
liquid  without  mashing  the  berries,  pour  it 
over  a  quart  of  fresh  fruit,  and  stand  as  be¬ 
fore.  Do  this  once  more,  the  last  time  strain¬ 
ing  through  a  muslin  ba^.  Now  add  one 
pound  of  sugar  to  every  pint  of  this  liquid. 
Boil  slowly  five  minutes,  skim,  let  stand  fif¬ 
teen  minutes,  bottle  and  seal. 

Baked  Mackerel.— Select  a  nice  fat  mack¬ 
erel,  wash,  and  soak  over  night.  As  this  is 
best  for  lunch,  change  the  water  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  keep  it  in  a  cold  place.  One  hour  be¬ 
fore  lunch  time,  take  it  from  the  water  and 
clean  all  the  black  from  the  belly  piece. 
Chop  fine  two  pieces  of  celery,  sufficient  pars 
ley  to  make  two  tablespoonfuls ;  mix  this  with 
half  a  cup  of  crumbs.  Add  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter,  a  dash  of  cayenne.  Fill  this  in  the 
thin  part  of  the  mackerel,  fold  it  together, 
and  place  it  in  a  baking  pan.  Dust  with 
pepper,  and  put  in  the  pan  about  half  a  cupful 
of  water.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven  thirty  minutes. 
Baste  at  least  twice.  Dish  over  with  tomato 
sauce. 

A  Remedy  Against  Flies.— “I  never  use 
window  screens,”  said  a  wise  housekeeper. 
“I  buy  five  cents  worth  of  oil  of  lavender  at 
the  drug  store  and  mix  it  with  the  same 
quantity  of  water.  Then  I  put  it  in  a  common 
glass  atomizer  and  spray  it  around  the  rooms 
wherever  flies  are  apt  to  congregate,  especially 
in  the  dining-room,  where  I  sprinkle  it  plenti¬ 
fully  over  the  table  linen.  The  odor  is  espe¬ 
cially  disagreeable  to  flies,  and  they  will  never 
venture  in  its  neighborhood,  though  to  most 
people  it  has  a  peculiarly  fresh  and  grateful 
smell.” 

The  Wee  One’s  Thumb. —Nothing  too  strong 
can  be  said  against  permitting  children  to 
suck  their  thumbs.  Charming  and  heart  de¬ 
lighting  as  this  common  occupation  of  the 
baby  is  to  the  average  mother,  nothing  will 
more  surely  ruin  the  shape  of  the  bands.  It 
is  the  cause  of  broad,  fiat  thumbs  in  after 
life.  There  are  preparations  to  put  upon  the 
baby’s  thumbs  which  will  render  these  rosy 
digits  less  palatable,  and  after  one  or  two  at¬ 
tempts  baby  will  soon  forget  the  injurious 
habit. 
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MUSIC  AND  WORSHIP. 

In  this  “Assembly  Number,”  let  us  touch  as 
in  “review,”  on  a  group  of  connected  subjects 
which  have  been  emphasized  from  time  to 
time  in  The  Evangelist. 

No  one  who  has  given  the  matter  any  atten¬ 
tion  can  have  failed  to  observe  that  music  in 
the  general  run  of  our  Presbyterian  churches 
occupies  an  indefinite  position.  In  some 
churches  music  makes  up  a  large  portion  of 
the  service,  and  fits,  with  more  or  less  appro¬ 
priateness,  the  other  parts  of  the  worship, 
while  in  others  it  is  impossible  to  find  the 
slightest  relation  between  the  music  and  the 
rest  of  the  service. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  largely  the  result  of 
individualism,  which,  while  it  is  such  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  services  of  the  non-lltur- 
gical  churches,  needs  at  times  some  guidance 
and  modification. 

The  outside  church  goer  cannot  fail  to 
notice  the  manifold  differences  in  non  liturgi¬ 
cal  services — some  are  devotionally  impressive 
to  him,  while  others  are  so  lacking  in  har¬ 
mony  and  order  as  to  create  in  the  sensitive 
nature  little  or  no  religious  feeling. 

The  effects  of  individualism  emanate  princi¬ 
pally  from  the  minister  and  organist.  If  they 
are  men  well  suited  to  their  respective  callings 
the  services  which  they  conduct  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  religious.  Where  one  or  the  other  is  of 
a  rugged,  unyielding  nature  the  services  will 
be  sure  to  show  a  corresponding  lack  of  re¬ 
ligious  impression,  except  possibly  to  those 
who  are  hardened  to  them  by  long  attendance. 
When  one  hears  good  or  bad  music  in  a  church 
service,  he  natrally  associates  the  praise  or 
blame  for  it  with  the  organist  and  choirmas¬ 
ter.  On  a  technical  basis  this  is  quite  right ; 
but  when  the  objectionable  character  of  the 
music  takes  the  form  of  incongruity  with  the 
sermon,  prayers,  or  any  part  of  the  service, 
the  real  responsibility  is  just  as  likely  to  rest 
with  the  minister,  who  by  carelessness  or  in¬ 
difference  failed  to  give  his  choirmaster  any 
suggestion  of  the  subject  of  the  sermon,  so 
that  harmony  between  music  and  the  rest  of 
the  service  might  be  maintained. 

Organists  and  choirmasters  will  do  what  is 
required  of  them,  and  usually  understand  that 
they  are  subject  to  tbe  wishes  of  the  pastor; 
if  the  latter  is  remiss  in  his  duty  the  organist 
can  only  select  music  at  random,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  suitable  to  tbe  occasion. 

There  is  but  one  method  of  making  church 
music  appropriate,  viz :  by  establishing  in  every 
church  the  proper  relation  between  minister 
and  musicians.  That  this  relaton  exists  in 
some  places  is  due  to  the  attitude  of  tbe  indi¬ 
viduals  holdin,g  the  offices  of  pastor  and  organ¬ 
ist.  That  it  does  not  exist  in  many  other 
places  may  be  generally  explained  by  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  one  or  both  of  tbe  parties.  There 
are  organists  who  care  for  their  work  in  the 
church  only  for  the  sake  of  their  salary,  and 
to  whom  the  religious  importance  of  their 
duties  is  entirely  unappreciated,  or  even  de¬ 
spised.  Such  a  man  cannot  be  expected  to  do 
much  for  real  church  music.  There  are  also 
ministers  who  care  nothing  for  the  music  in 
their  churches,  and  to  whom  may  be  attributed 
much  of  the  antagonism  between  the  two  ends 
of  the  church.  If  a  minister,  by  word  or  ac¬ 
tion,  expresses  indifference  to  his  music,  his 
choir  would  hardly  be  human  did  they  not  be¬ 
come  indifferent  to  him  and  his  work.  That 
ministers  are  frequently  indifferent  or  antagon¬ 
istic  to  music  arises  either  from  a  selfish  mo¬ 
tive  or  from  a  misapprehension  of  their  duties 
in  relation  to  the  work  of  their  organists  and 


I  choirs.  That  a  minister  should  antagonize 
I  musi^  because  it  takes  some  time  from  his 
preaching,  is  an  example  of  selfishness  that  is 
unworthy  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  If 
music  interferes  with  the  proper  presentation 
of  a  theme  in  a  sermon,  the  proper  course 
would  seem  to  be  to  dispense  with  the  music. 
If  music  has  any  place  in  a  service  it  should 
have  the  respectful  attention  of  minister  and 
people  as  well  as  an  earnest  rendition  by  the 
choir. 

A  very  general  believe  exists  among  minis¬ 
ters  that  in  order  to  make  use  of  music  in  a 
service,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  know 
something  about  it.  Of  course  knowledge  is 
power,  and  the  more  knowledge  the  better ; 
but  a  proper  knowjedge  properly  applied, 
using  “persons  skilled  in  music”  as  assistants, 
will  accomplish  great  results.  A  good  musi¬ 
cian  can  attend  to  the  strictly  musical  detail 
of  a  service,  but  a  pastor  can  supervise  the 
selection  of  words  to  be  sung,  being,  of 
course,  guided  as  to  the  musical  capabilities 
of  the  choir  by  tbe  choirmaster’s  opinion,  and 
in  so  doing  be  can  preserve  the  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  without  which  a  service  becomes  frag¬ 
mentary  and  disjointed.  If  we  assume  the 
cooperation  of  an  earnest  minister  and  a  skilled 
musician  with  Christian  feeling,  all  that  can 
be  needed  to  insure  a  beautiful  and  impressive 
service,  in  which  all  parts  shall  cluster  around 
a  central  thought,  is  simple  common  sense. 

The  matter  of  music  has  never  received  the 


attention  from  the  General  Assembly  that  it 
deserves.  That  body  has  left  music  too  much 
to  individualism.  No  action  that  amounts  to 
anything  has  ever  been  taken  relating  to  tbe 
employment  of  the  divine  art  in  divine  ser¬ 
vice. 

Music  has  been  proved  to  be  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  As  an  art 
music  has  made  enormous  progress  in  fifty 
years.  In  this  country  its  progress  began  in 
the  choir  lofts  of  New  England,  but  the  art 
has  outstripped  the  choirs,  and  to  day  tbe 
choirs  as  a  rule  are  conspicuous  for  their  in¬ 
artistic  work.  Music,  however,  is  still  in  the 
Church,  and  apparently  it  is  there  to  staj'. 
Will  the  Church  use  it  as  a  weapon  of  Chris¬ 
tian  warfare,  or  will  ministers  remain  indiffer¬ 
ent  or  antagonistic  to  it  still?  There  can  be 
no  true  church  music  unless  ministers  will  in¬ 
corporate  it  in  their  services.  ■  Organists  will 
do  their  part,  but  as  long  as  ministers  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  religious  life  of  their 
churches,  they  must  lead  in  musical  matters 
as  well  as  other  things. 

In  a  word  then  let  ministers  and  organists 
realize  freely  and  practically  that  music  is  an 
integral  and  essential  feature  of  public  wor¬ 
ship;  and  with  this  fact  always  in  view  regu¬ 
larly  consult  together  in  sympathy  to  the  end 
that  the  musical  features  of  each  service  be 
appropriate  and  religiously  effective.  For 
either  of  the  two  to  ignore  or  neglect  his  duty 
in  this  regard  is  a  serious  fault— one  whiih 
the  congregation,  on  their  part,  would  not 
allow  to  become  chronic  without  a  protest. 
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A  GOOD  EXAMPLE  TO  FOLLOW. 

We  spoke  two  weeks  ago  of  a  church  that 
voted  to  send  its  leading  singer  on  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  Music  Tour.  As  the  details  have  “got 
into  the  papers,”  we  have  no  longer  any  hesi¬ 
tation  in  giving  the  names,  and  hence  quote 
the  following  paragraph  from  the  Rochester 
Herald : 

Miss  May  Marsh,  who  is  well  known  as  the 
leading  soprano  in  Central  Church  choir,  was 
very  pleasantly  surprised  on  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning  at  the  special  choir  rehearsal.  At  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  official  Boards  of  the  Church 
it  was  unanimously  voted  to  grant  her  a  vaca¬ 
tion  of  six  weeks  so  that  she  might  have  op¬ 
portunity  to  visit  the  principal  music  centers 
of  the  larger  cities  of  Europe.  The  entire  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  excursion  will  be  met  by  the 
church.  Miss  Marsh  will  become  a  member 
of  the  Church  Music  Tour,  leaving  New  York 
June  26th  and  returning  August  6th. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins  has  taken  a  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  this  matter,  and  the  members  gener¬ 
ally  are  much  gratified  at  the  action  taken, 
being  assured  that  it  means  not  simply  a 
pleasant  vacation  for  Miss  Marsh,  but  a  new 
impetus  to  devotional  music  in  the  church. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  only  a  few  minutes  for 
many  another  church  to  raise  the  $800  neces¬ 
sary  to  send  their  representative  musician  on 
this  trip,  and  thereby  enable  such  a  person  to 
bring  next  autumn  to  the  music  worship  of 
the  church  the  fruits  of  personal  association 
with  such  master  spirits  as  Barnby,  Stainer, 
Hopkins.  Naylor,  Garrett,  Vincent,  Curwen, 
the  Bridges,  Guilmant,  etc. ,  all  of  whom  have 
identified  themselves  most  cordially  with  the 
tour,  and  who  are  to  produce  special  church 
music  programs  in  the  various  cathedrals, 
parish  churchs,  etc. ,  in  honor  of  their  Ameri¬ 
can  guests. 

Our  readers  will  find  on  page  5  of  this  issue 
an  abbreviated  itinerary  of  the  Church  Music 


Tour:  a  fuller  program,  giving  the  features 
more  in  detail,  will  be  sent  on  application.  The 
condensed  statement  shows,  however,  the 
remarkable  character  of  the  tour,  and  will  no 
doubt  greatly  increase  the  interest  now  felt  in 
the  enterprise,  not  only  by  those  who  have  en¬ 
rolled  their  names  with  us  as  members,  but  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of  church 
music. 

We  wish  at  this  time  to  express  our  sense 
of  deep  obligation  to  those  musicians  abroad 
who  have  so  kindly  exerted  themselves  to 
make  this  trip  a  success.  As  will  be  seen  by 
the  itinerary,  the  musical  features  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  day  have  been  especially  selected 
in  honor  of  The  Evangelist’s  party,  at  Salis¬ 
bury,  Oxford,  Worcester,  Chester,  York,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Peterborough,  Cambridge,  St.  Paul’s, 
All  Saints’,  the  Temple  Church,  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  Union  Chapel  in  London ;  and,  in 
addition,  complimentary  recitals  have  been 
arranged  in  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool;,  the 
Town  Hall,  Manchester;  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall,  London,  and  elsewhere.  Similar  courte¬ 
sies  are  to  be  shown  the  visitors  in  Paris,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  Holland. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  such  program  was  ever 
before  arranged,  and,  we  may  add,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  any  similar  series  can  be  arranged  in  the 
future,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
trip  is  one  of  those  unique  experiences  that 
cannot  easily  be  duplicated.  The  most  distin¬ 
guished  English  musicians  have  identified 
themselves  with  the  tour,  and  The  Evangelist’s 
party  will  find  themselves  the  guests  of  those 
whom  they  have  always  looked  upon  as  the 
master-spirits  of  their  profession.  In  urging 
organists  or  choirmasters  to  take  the  trip  we 
we  speak  quite  disinterestedly,  because  there 
are  now  only  a  few  berths  vacant,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  limit  will  soon  be  reached. 


Pifty-two  Organ  XalUs.  50. 

By  the  Chairman  of  the  riueic  Committee. 

“Well,  Gentlemen,”  said  Mr.  Player  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  “  we  are  nearly  at  the  end  of  our  work,  the 
builders  are  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  the 
church,  and  Farrand  &  Votey  have  the  organ  up  and 
nearly  ready  for  use.  The  committee  of  arrange¬ 
ments  is  preparing  a  program  for  suitable  exercises  at 
the  opening  of  the  church,  and  we  must  arrange  for  a 
recital  on  the  organ.  You  have  all  seen  the  organ, 
what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  ” 

“  I  like  the  appearance  of  it  very  much,”  said  one, 
“and  the  architect  of  the  church  does  also.  He  said 
to  me  that  he  did  not  know  of  an  organ  which  har¬ 
monized  more  thoroughly  with  its  surroundings.  He 
paid  Farrand  &  Votey  the  great  compliment  of  say¬ 
ing  that  he  had  never  known  organ  builders  to  take 
hold  of  the  artistic  idea  set  forth  in  the  chuch  building 
and  so  thoroughly  express  it  again  in  the  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  organ.” 

“  1  have  been  overlooking  the  electric  installation 
in  the  church,”  said  another,  “  and  the  expert  elec¬ 
trician  who  has  been  superintending  the  work  has 
been  much  interested  in  the  electrical  work  in  the 
organ.  He  told  me  that  for  delicate  and  accurate 
work  of  its  kind  it  could  not  be  surpassed.” 

"Mr.  Player,  the  organist.”  said  another,  “  is 
anxiously  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  test  its  musical 
powers.  He  was  so  delighted  when  he  tried  the  organ 
at  the  works  of  Farrand  &  Votey,  at  Detroit,  Michigan, 
that  he  feels  he  can  realize  on  this  instrument 
musical  effects  of  which  the  old  instrument  was  en¬ 
tirely  incapable.” 

“He  will  soon  be  gratified,”  said  Mr.  Levelhead, 
“  Farrand  &  Votey  have  notified  me  that  the  organ 
will  be  raady  when  the  church  is  and  that  they  will 
have  an  organist  of  the  highest  standing  and  recog¬ 
nized  ability  to  exhibit  its  musical  qualities  to  any 
audience  we  may  invite.  The  especially  request  that 
we  have  a  number  of  the  leading  organists  of  the  city 
present  at  the  recital.” 

The  Committee  was  well  pleased,  knowing  full  well 
that  when  Farrand  &  Votey  pronounced  one  of  their 
organs  to  be  all  right,  it  would  be  found  so,  no  matter 
who  might  test  it. 


The  Musical  Editor  of  The  Evangelist,  Mr.  R.  Huntington  Woodman  says  of 
The  Plymouth  Hymnal:  “I  consider  it  the  best  book  for  congregational 
singing  that  has  yet  been  issued.” 


ETTER  congregational  singing  is  the  desire  of  every  pro¬ 
gressive  church.  Have  you  the  right  book  to  secure 
the  best  results  ? 

In  the  preparation  of  THE  PLYMOUTH  HYMNAL,  the  Editor,  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott,  has  carefully  examined  the  best  work  of  every  school — the  Ger¬ 
man  Choral,  the  early  and  the  modern  English,  the  early  and  the  modern  Ameri¬ 
can — and  as  the  result  of  his  large  experience  he  has  produced  a  book  which  is 
enthusiastically  greeted  by  pastors,  choirmasters,  and  congregations  throughout 
the  land,  as  meeting  perhaps  better  than  any  other  hymnal  the  demand  for  the 
best  chorus  music  for  congregational  singing. 

The  Plymouth  Hymnal 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.,  with  the  co-operation  of  Charles  H.  Morse  and  Herbert  Vaughan  Abbott,  contains  638 
hymns  and  471  tunes  selected  from  a  list  of  over  6,000  hymns  and  poems  and  as  many  tunes;  a  department  of  “Spiritual  Songs”  including 
hymns  and  tunes  for  use  in  the  prayer-meeting;  a  psalter;  and  chants,  responses,  and  orders  of  service.  It  is  much  the  latest  hymnal  now 
.  before  the  American  churches. 

The  Plymouth  Sunday-School  Hymnal 

Edited  by  Thomas  G.  Shearman  and  Walton  A.  Ellis,  is  the  outcome  of  many  years’  experience  in  Sunday-school  work  as  a  teacher  and 
superintendent  on  the  part  of  one  editor,  and  as  precentor  on  the  part  of  the  other.  It  contains  284  pages,  is  bound  in  cloth,  and  costs  35 
cents  in  quantity. 

- -  Specimen  (returnable)  copy  of  either  of  the  above  books  icUl  be  sent  for  ex- 

A  souvenir  edition  of  hymns  and  tunes  taken  from  this  book  ^  amination  vyith  a  vieio  to  introduction  to  any  pastor,  choirmaster,  or 

will  be  used  on  each  of  The  Evangelist’s  foreign  tours.  ,  Sunday  school  superintendent. 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

13  Astor  Place,  New  York;. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


AN  EXCELLENT  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION 
IN  MICHIOAN. 

To  The  Musicai.  Editor  or  The  Evangelist  : 

Manistee,  Mich..  M*y  9,  IM. 

Dear  Sir:  So  many  interesting  items  con¬ 
cerning  the  work  of  different  choirs  have  ap 
peared  in  your  column  of  The  Evangelist,  that 
I  venture  to  send  some  things  concerning  my 
own  choir.  All  sing  without  pay  and  all  love 
music. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  I  felt  that  the 
voices  were  becoming  stiffened,  so  to  speak, 
by  always  singing  sacred  music,  so  we  organ 
ised  a  society  for  the  study  of  secular  music, 
and  chose  the  name,  “Church  Choir  Choral 
Club,”  which  we  abbreviated  to  C.  C.  C.  C  , 
by  which  abbreviation  we  are  known. 

I  believe  that  if  young  people  are  willing  to 
give  their  time  to  a  regular  rehearsal  for  the 
church  work,  and  to  be  prompt  and  faithful 
in  their  attendance  at  the  church  service,  there 
should  be  some  beneflt  for  them  other  than  the 
mere  singing ;  so  at  our  C.  C-  C.  C.  meetings, 
which  occur  once  a  week,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
I  have  given  a  lesson  in  reading  music,  using 
the  blackboard  to  show  transpositions,  etc. 

We  pay  quarterly  dues  of  twenty-five  cents 
per  member,  and  that  buys  our  music.  Every 
member  of  the  choir  is  a  member  of  the  club, 
unless  he  chooses  otherwise. 

This  study  and  practice  have  proved  very 
beneficial  in  that  the  voices  are  more  ]>liable, 
the  enunciation  is  more  distinct  and  sprightly, 
and  the  work  of  the  Saturday  night  rehearsal 
is  greatly  reduced. 

We  meet  at  7.30;  Board  lesson  and  practice 
till  8.30,  business  session  till  0,  practice  till 
9.30,  when  we  adjourn.  Occasionally,  when 
not  overichelmed  icith  business,  we  ind.ulge  in 
popcorn  or  some  kindred  aid  to  sociability. 

Our  aim  is  to  take  only  good  compositions 
We  have  given  two  concerts  during  our  one 
year  of  existence,  using  the  proceeds  first  to 
put  hymnals  throughout  the  church,  and  next, 
to  better  the  seating  of  the  choir.  I  enclose 
programs  of  our  concerts. 

We  have  thought  some  of  admitting  to-  the 
membership  of  the  C.  C.  C.  C.  those  who  were 
not  members  of  the  choir,  and  making  it  a 
preparation  for  choir  membership.  As  an  ac¬ 
companiment  to  the  voices  in  the  choir  work, 
we  have  two  violins,  ’cello,  and  small  organ  or 
piano. 

At  our  first  concert  the  club  gave :  Spring 
Song,  Pinsuti;  Kathleen  Mavoumeen,  Gill; 
luring  Hath  Grown  to  Summer,  L.  N.  Parker. 
We  have  also  practiced,  ’Twas  on  a  Bank  of 
Daisies  Sweet,  J.  Hullah,  and  a  good  many 
other  pretty  things. 

If  at  any  time  you  can  suggest  something 
good  for  us  to  work  on,  like  some  easy  ora¬ 
torio  or  cantata,  we  shall  be  very  grateful. 

Frances  Toop  Jennings. 


ROTESONCS  FOR  CHILDREN.  Br 

Curtla  aaii  Ftorto.  Price,  M  Cente. 

Mandolin  Chords  and  How  to  Play 
Accompaniments  byc-a-rima.  Price,.vh: 
IN  BLOSSOM  TIME.  (A  Serrice  for  Chil.l- 
ren'i  Day.)  By  1..  E.  Soae*.  Price,  S  Centi. 

ROYAL  ORGAN  FOLIO.  “  Ce“‘«- 

DON’T.  By  fieo.  F.  Boot.  A  friendly  attempt 
to  correct  lome  errora  in  muaical  terminoiogy .  Price. 
2S  Cents. 

CALENDAR  OF  THE  DAYS  with Mnsic, 

Recitations  and  Tableaux.  By  Kate  W.  Haia- 
llton.  Price,  25  Cents. 

THE  FIREFLY  SLAVE.  A  cantata  for  Jn- 

Teniles  and  adnlts.  By  FraaeesEatoa.  Price,30c. 
OTKai  O’OKXF  OXZT7ZV.OZZ  OO, 
CINCINNATI.  NEW  TOBK,  CIIlCAeO. 


FOB  BOKDAT-SCHOOLS,  GOSPEL  MBBTINaS 
AND  YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  SOCIETIES. 

BT  CHAS.  H.  BABBIEI.. 

In  making  this  book,  the  motto  was:  Kos«  grooS 
Boaaa  thssa  were  over  beflasw  psrlatoS  laoae 
booa.  It  contains  224  pages.  New  and  old  favorites. 
Compare  Sssivatloa  Saa|Bi  with  other  books. 
Price,  35  cents;  93U  per  One  Hundred. 

CONCEBT  EZBBCISE  FOB  CHILDBBN'S  DAY. 

ULIBS  AND  LBUONS,  consisting  of  Sundav -School 
Anthems,  briglit  songs,  prose  and  poetic  recitations, 
dialogue  and  kindergarten  so^s  for  little  folks.  By 
Palmer  Bartsough  and  J.  H.  Fillmore.  Price,  5  cts. ; 
SO  cts.  per  dosen;  t4.0U  per  One  Hundred,  post-paid. 
FII.I.BOBE  BBOS.,  141  W.  6tb  St.,  ClarlB- 
BJStl,  Oliio,  or  40  Bible  Hoaae,  Mew  Yorb. 


Geo.  Jardine  &  Son, 

ORGAN 

BUILDERS, 

318  &  330  Ettl  39tll  St., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


nmlBRSw^CHILDREN’S  HOSANNAS. 

BLOSSOMS. 
CHILBREN’S  KING. 
IfalMMNfiBlGRATEFUL  OFFERINGS. 

FourexcetleutChlldren'sDay  sei-vioes  for  the  Sunday 
Schoolcomplete  with  Script,  Readings,  New  Carols 
and  Recitation.  Handsome  title  page.  Piioe  tc  each. 
tl.OO  per  hundred  not  prepaldt^M.N^stpaid.  Enclose 
Me.  for  samples.  JElClJttAI.EHorTHE  LANDOF 
PALMS,  by  Gabriel.  A  Scripture-Cantata  torthe  Choir 
and  Sunday  School,,  suitable  for  Children’s  Day —very 
fine.  Price  30c.  F.  BOMCHE  dfc  CO., 

pHtCAGO.  OO  W,Madlson  St.  ;_NEW  YOK_K,_44_East23d  st 


SUIiSCItlBE  FOR 

TTHE  PIANIST. 


I^loral  Greeting 

P.  Main. 


e  Childrens 


I-*-  By  Hubert 

Delightful  New  Songs,  Capital  Recitations,  Splendid  Hymns, 
Excellent  Responsive  Reading 
Including  a  Dialogue  Exercise  for  the  Infant  Class. 

FOR  CHILDREN’S  DAY. 

The  best  service  of  the  kind  published,  16  pages. 

5  cents  each,  ti.OO  per  lOU  not  prepaid^. 

THE  BIQLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

70  Bast  9th  St.,  New  York.  215  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago 


A  Muaical  rionthiy  for  Piano  Teachers  and  Players. 

“  Abreast  with  the  advanced  ideas  of  to-day  on  piano  tech 
nlcs.” 

“No  aspiring  pupil  or  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  it.” 
Send  for  sample  copy,  mentioning  The  Evangelist. 

Annual  Subscription,  $1.00. 

Address  THE  PIANIST,  26  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y,  City. 


Sing  tstth  a  new  song. 

Play  skilfully  with  a  loud  voise. 


Churches,  Sunday’^Schools  and  Homes 


Should  ring  with  the  glad  songs  of  praise,  joy  and  love.  Volume  and  beauty  are 
added  to  the  voice  by  the  accompaniment  of  the 


Kranich  &  Bach  Pianos 


THEY  HAVE  THE  VOI.VME  AND  STRENGTH 

needed  to  fill  the  Sunday-school  room,  church  or  parlor,  and  suitably  support  a 
chorus  of  voices.  They  are  especially  full  of  that  sparkling  brilliancy  of 
tone  and  singing  quality  so  necessary  to  attract  and  inspire  children's 
voices.  Thoroughly  well  made  and  superb  in  action,  they  are 
especialiy  qualified  to  bear  long  and  trying  usage  with¬ 
out  deterioration  or  getting  out  of  tune. 


We  call  special  attention  to  one  feature  of 
the  work  of  our  Michigan  friends  which  is 
often  overlooked  in  planning  the  organization 
and  development  of  voluntary  church  choirs. 
Sociability  will  do  more  toward  creating  an 
esprit  du  corps  than  any  amount  of  singing, 
and  it  will  re-act  in  a  most  favorable  way  upon 
the  musical  accomplishments  of  the  choir. 
Occasional  social  gatherings  of  choir  members 
at  which  part  songs  and  solos  are  rendered  as 
a  part  of  the  evening’s  entertainment  should 
be  encouraged  by  the  church  officers,  who 
should  take  advantage  of  these  occasions  to 
show  the  choir,  by  their  presence  and  inter¬ 
est,  that  the  musical  part  of  the  church  ser¬ 
vices  is  thoroughly  appreciated.  We  congrat¬ 
ulate  our  friends  upon  their  admirable  organ¬ 
ization. — Musical  Editor  Evangelist. 


WRITE  OR  SEND  FOR  CATALOOUE  TO 


237  EAST  23d  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


KRANICH  &  BACH 


The  Church  Hymnary==The  Best  Hymn  Book 


By  EDWIN  A.  BEDELL. 

The  number  and  character  of  the  Churches  in  all  sections  of  the  country  that  have  recently 
adopted  it,  and  now  commend  it  as  the  best  collection  of  hymns  and  tunes  in  the  market, 
afford  abundant  assurance  that  in  selecting  the  Hymnary  you  will  make  no  mistake.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  the  book  during  the  past  four  months  has  been  unprecedently  large. 

There  are  many  good  hymn  books  in  the  market,  but  onlv  one  compact  in  form,  beautiful  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  which  contains  over  eight  hundred  separate  tunes— more  old  ones  and  more  new  ones  than  any 
other  collection— so  arranged  that  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  hymns  a  choice  is  given  between 
one  or  more  old  familiar  tunes  and  others  of  the  modern  English  school.  There  is,  therefore,  no  other 
book  so  well  adapted  to  the  varying  needs  and  musical  capacity  of  the  churches.  Other  churches  are 
rapidly  introducing  it.  should  not  yours  get  the  best? 

A  returnable  copy  of  'The  Church  Hymuary,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke’s  Psalter,  based  on 
the  Authorized  Version,  and  Rev.  Dr.  T.  Ralston  Smith’s  Psalter,  based  on  the  Revised  Version,  will  be 
sent  free  to  clergymen  and  music  committees  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction. 


The  Organist  and  Choir-flaster. 

As  the  name  denotes,  this  is  a  class  magazine  specially 
designed  to  interest  and  assist  the  Organist  and  Choir¬ 
master.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Pearce  and  Dr.  Charles  Vincent,  and  published  at 
189  Oxford  Street,  London,  England. 

Seiid  to  that  address  for  free  sample  copy. 

^T*  Cordially  recommended  by  the  Mosical  Eklitor  of 
The  Evangelist  as  a  good  investment  tor  any  one  engaged 
in  choir  work. 


MAYNARD,  MERRILL  &  CO.,  Publishers 

43,  45  and  47  E.  10th  St.,  New  York. 


May  16,1895. 
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WOMEN'S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Mrs.  Beers  led  the  meeting  of  May  8th. 
Mrs.  Schauffler  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Cauley  of  Tokio,  Japan,  giving  an  interesting 
account  of  the  way  she  had  been  spending  a 
vacation  by  taking  a  trip  with  Mr.  McCauley 
into  the  country,  where  they  had  been  sur¬ 
rounded  with  eager  listeners  at  every  service 
held,  the  people  coming  before  six  in  the 
morning  and  remaining  until  after  the  evening 
meeting.  One  man  closed  his  silk  factory  in 
order  to  have  an  evening  service  in  his  house, 
and  that  entailed  a  loss  of  over  fifteen  dollars. 
So  great  was  the  interest  manifested  that 
Mrs.  McCauley  adds:  “We  felt  well  repaid  for 
sleeping  on  dirty,  hard  fioors  and  eating  bad 
food.  ”  She  reports  the  attendance  at  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  where  she  works  as  one  hundred 
and  eighty,  and  nearly  all  the  children  wme 
from  homes  where  God  is  not  known.  One 
small  boy  of  thirteen  has  carried  off  four 
prizes — a  Bible  for  attendance  in  Sunday- 
school  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  an  English 
Testament  for  being  present  at  church  service 
every  Sunday  in  the  year,  a  dictionary  for  not 
missing  one  day  in  school,  and  finally,  a 
Reader  for  excellence  in  his  studies !  Rather  a 
good  record  for  a  little  fellow  whose  parents 
are  both  blind  and  who  has  to  do  many  little 
errands  for  them  ! 

Miss  Hawley  read  a  good  letter  from  Dr. 
Harris  of  Tripoli.  He  reported  that  the  hos 
pital  had  been  full  ever  since  his  return,  and 
that  the  news  of  his  return  had  been  spread 
with  wonderful  rapidity  without  the  agency  of 
the  daily  press.  On  returning  to  Tripoli  the 
Doctor  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  pass  all 
his  books  through  the  Custom  House  without 
any  trouble,  and  since  then  he  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  curing  (by  a  slight  operation)  the 
wife  of  the  very  officer  who  passed  them, 
so  that  now  friendly  relations  are  firmly  estab¬ 
lished. 

Mrs.  Riesch  read  a  letter  from  Miss  C.  O. 
Van  Duzeeof  Salmas,  Persia.  Miss  Van  Duzee 
has  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  evangelistic 
work  since  her  return,  and  she  speaks  of 
teaching  some  brides  to  read,  a  thing  that  has 
always  been  supposed  to  be  impossible.  As 
the  New  Testament  is  employed  as  a  reader, 
they  are  under  religious  instruction  as  soon  as 
they  have  mastered  the  alphabet.  She  speaks 
of  the  intense  dampness  and  chill  of  the  native 
houses  and  the  great  need  of  a  chapel,  where 
there  need  not  be  such  great  overcrowding  as 
is  necessary  in  the  private  room  where  they 
hold  their  meeting  at  present.  In  conclusion, 
Miss  Van  Duzee  say:  “The  Year  Book  lies  be¬ 
side  me  on  the  table.  I  hope  I  shall  be  prayed 
for  before  October  I” 

Mrs.  Wellington  White  gave  a  brief  report 
of  her  winter’s  work,  which  has  included  one 
hundred  and  fifty  addresses  and  a  trip  through 
eighteen  States  1  A  pleasant  account  was 
given  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  “Board  of 
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the  Northwest,”  at  Detroit,  with  the  special 
features  of  an  evening  for  prayer  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  meeting,  and  a  communion  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  close. 

Dr.  r.affin  then  spoke  of  the  increased  will¬ 
ingness  of  the  natives  at  Batanga  to  pay  for 
the  support  of  the  work  which  is  being  done 
for  them.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
medical  work,  where  from  the  first  the  natives 
have  been  expected  to  pay  for  the  medicines 
provided.  When  they  have  no  money  they  are 
often  able  to  render  some  service,  as  all  of 
them  appear  to  have  plenty  of  time  at  their 
disposal.  They  have  been  encouraged  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  hospital  for  their  own  use,  and  have 
actually  built  one  in  the  native  style,  which 
will  accommodate  thirty-two  patients,  and 
which  has  cost  the  mission  nothing.  The 
effort  is  now  being  made  to  induce  them  to 
support  their  own  Bible  Readers  and  to  buy 
their  own  books.  Some  of  the  boys  at  school 
not  only  pay  for  their  own  school  books,  but 
work  for  their  tuition,  which  is  certainly  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Seven  more  w'omen 
missionaries  are  much  needed  in  this  field, 
where  compartively  little  has  been  done  to 
elevate  the  native  women.  Dr.  Laffin  offered 
the  concluding  prayer. 

A  capital  new  missionary  book  is  formed 
from  the  home  letters  of  Mrs.  John  Paton, 
and  is  entitled,  “Letters  and  Sketches  from 
the  New  Hebrides.”  It  is  full  of  humor, 
pathos,  and  encouragement,  and  should  have 
a  vtide  circulation. 
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LEAMDER  SHAW  WOOD. 

The  Presbyterian  church  of  Los  Gatos,  Cal.,  has 
recently  lost  one  of  its  elders,  Leander  Shaw  Wood. 
He  was  bom  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  July  ^  181.%  and  ended 
bis  long  career  on  the  30th  of  April,  lacking  only  a 
few  weeks  of  being  eighty  years  old.  In  1836  he 
married  Wealthy  Ann  Kelley,  the  mother  of  his 
five  children,  of  whom  only  one  survives,  Mrs. 
Hinchliff  of  Hastings,  Neb.  In  18.59  he  married 
Lucy  Hmeline  Strong,  who  survives  him. 

For  thirteen  years,  beginning  in  1870,  he  was  Prin 
cipal  of  the  New  York  Mills  Piiblic  school.  Failing 
health  compelled  him  in  18%  to  resign,  and  early 
the  next  year  he  moved  to  Los  Gatos,  where  he  has 
since  resided  on  a  small  fruit  farm  about  four  miles 
from  the  town,  where  he  was  a  constant  attendant 
at  church.  He  was  soon  chosen  an  elder  of  this 
church,  and  reelected  again  and  again,  and  died  in 
office.  He  had  held  this  office  fdr  many  years  be¬ 
fore  moving  to  this  State,  and  was  an  expert  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Pieshyterian  church  government,  having  a 
natural  taste  for  the  orderly  and  the  exact.  His 
service  to  the  young  church  at  Ixis  Gatos  was  of 
great  value  on  account  of  his  skill  in  matters  eccle¬ 
siastic,  his  practical  good  sense,  extensive  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  bu.sine8s,  and  warm,  active  piet^. 

His  last  illness  was  short,  blending  grippe  and 
pneumonia  with  complications  which  his  naturally 
vigorous  constitution  was  not  able  to  resist. 

Firm  and  decided  in  his  principles,  uncompro¬ 
mising  in  his  religious  convictions,  independent  in 
thought,  he  was  very  genial,  tender-hearted,  and 
sympathetic.  He  had  quick  perceptions  of  the 
amusing,  and  could  laugh  over  a  good  story  as 
heartily  as  any,  though  tbe  impression  he  made  on 
slight  acquaintance  was  of  a  person  thoroughly  se¬ 
rious  and  in  dead  earnest,  as  indeed  he  was.  His 
religious  characteristics  were  calm  and  steady  his 
convictions  thorouglily  fixed,  making  him  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  of  the  Presbyterians;  his  emotions  quiet, 
but  deep  and  strong.  He  was  warmly  attached  to 
The  Evangelist,  and  his  name  must  have  been  on 
its  books  many  years,  with  so  many  others  now 
written  on  high.  T. 

Santa  Clara  Vallby,  May.lt«5, 
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Cburcb  Construction 

anb  Equipment. 

AN  ASSEMBLY  ROOM. 

The  “assembly  room”  of  one  of  the  best 
planned  churches  of  the  country  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  parties  contemplating  the  “in 
stitutional”  lines  now  attracting  so  much  at¬ 
tention.  The  room  Is  styled  the  “Assembly 
Room”  to  distinguish  it  from  the  chapel,  the 
Sunday-school,  or  other  room  devoted  to  re 
ligious  exercises.  It  is  understood  to  be  the 
room  in  which  those  interested  come  together 
for  such  innocent  or  useful  entertainment  as 
the  church  may  deem  it  wise  to  offer  by  way 
of  holdirg  those  who  might  otherwise  seek 
amusement  in  undesirable  ways  and  places 

The  room  to  which  we  refer  is  forty  feet 
wide  and  sixty  feet  long,  with  a  gallery  run¬ 
ning  along  two  sides  and  across  one  end. 
Large  windows  at  each  end  afford  ample  light 
during  the  day,  and  as  one  end  is  toward  the 
south,  it  is  very  cheerful.  Its  equipment  is, 
however,  its  most  remarkable  feature.  The 
gallery  is  partially  supported  by  iron  rods 
from  the  ceiling.  No  columns  obstruct  the 
floor,  which  is  on  occasion  a  capital  drill  room 
for  the  Boys’  Brigade  connected  with  the 
church.  Large  rings  and  hooks  are  in  the 
ceiling  of  the  room  and  the  ceiling  under  the 
gallery  for  the  support  of  gymnastic  apparatus, 
and  thus  the  room  is  quickly  fitted  as  an"^- 
cellent  gymnasium.  Then  by  furnishing  it 
with  tables,  chairs,  and  settees,  it  is  readily 
prepared  for  any  entertainments  the  ladies 
may  wish,  or  quickly  changed  into  a  reading- 
room. 

Hooks  in  the  ceiling,  cornice,  front  of  gal¬ 
lery,  and  walls  under  the  gallery,  furnish 
facilities  for  easily  putting  in  place  any  dec¬ 
oration  desired. 

Twelve  platforms,  5  feet  wide  by  10  feet 
long,  and  1  foot  high,  so  constructed  that  they 
may  be  fastened  together,  as  desired  by  stout 
iron  hooks  and  set  upon  the  floor  or  upon  tres- 
sels,  furnish  platforms  for  the  superintendents' 
desks  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  lighten  the 
means  of  erecting  a  raised  platform  of  any  size 
from  5  feet  by  10  feet  to  20  feet  by  30  feet  in 
area  for  exhibition  purposes.  Both  gas  pipes 
and  electric  wires  are  laid  in  the  front  of  the 
gallery  and  along  the  walls  under  and  above 
the  galleries,  also  under  the  floor,  along  the 
ceiling,  and  at  three  lines  of  elevation  along 
the  wall  at  one  end.  By  means  of  these  the 
platform  may  be  lighted  as  desired  from  above, 
below,  the  sides,  or  the  back.  Fastenings 
are  set  in  the  walls  and  floors  for  set¬ 
ting  up  screens  to  provide  small  retiring  or 
dressing  rooms  on  either  side  of  the  platform. 
Thus  every  requisite  for  lectures,  concerts, 
tableaux,  children’s  exercises,  etc.,  are  at 
hand. 

A  proper  support  for  a  stereopticon  is  in  the 
gallery  at  the  end,  and  attachmentsT^for  a 
white  screen  aie  provided  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room.  Sliding  partitions  and  portiers  af¬ 
ford  the  means  of  quickly  dividing  the  room 
into  a  number  of  smaller  rooms  when  desired. 

.  Connected  with  the  main  room  are  store 
rooms  for  table,  chairs,  apparatus,  etc.,  when 
not  in  use,  with  a  kitchen,  serving  room,  and 
cloak-room,  and  a  depository  of  books,  papers, 
magazines,  etc. 

The  room  is  used  every  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning.  except  on  Sunday,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prepared  by  the  Session  of  the 
church.  An  officer  of  the  church  is  always 
present  to  preserve  order  and  decorum,  and 
especially  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  new¬ 
comers,  and,  if  it  may  be,  guide  them  into 
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it  for  granted  that  you  want  to  get  the  best 
results  in  painting,  you  will  have  to  use 
Pure  White  Lead  to  obtain  them.  There 
are  many  mixtures  branded  “White  Lead,” 
“Pure  White  Lead,”  etc.,  which  contain 
little,  if  any,  White  Lead,  but  are  principally 
barytes,  which  is  of  little  value,  if  not  worth¬ 
less.  To  be  sure,  accept  only  a  genuine 
brand  (see  list). 

If  you  want  any  shade  of  color,  tint  the  White  Lead  with  National 
Lead  Co.’s  tinting  colors,  prepared  expressly  for  this  purpose.  A  fea¬ 
ture  of  these  colors  is  the  ease  with  which  they  are  used  and  the  exact¬ 
ness  with  which  the  desired  shade  ii  obuined.  For  particulars  send  for 
pamphlet,  free. 
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the  fold  of  the  church,  if  not  already  mem¬ 
bers. 

This  Jassembly  room  is  thus  a  pretty  elab¬ 
orate  affair,  and  it  has  drawn  largely  upon  the 
revenues  of  a  wealthy  church.  How  far  it 
reaches,  as  a  special  attraction,  those  without 
and  who  would  not  otherwise  be  reached,  we 
are  unable  to  say.  It,  however,  affords  a 
practical  test  of  some  lines  of  procedure  just 
now  much  discussed,  and  may  hence  well  at¬ 
tract  the  close  observation  of  those  who  seek 
to  reach  all  classes,  and  especially  those  of 
our  youth  who  are  quite  unused  to  religious 
association  and  life. 
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TRUE  ECONOMY  IN  CHURCH  SITES. 

Nowhere  can  church  trustees  show  greater 
wisdom  than  in  the  choice  of  a  site,  and  in  no 
other  feature  of  church  construction  is  it  more 
important  to  exercise  a  courageous  as  well  as 
a  sound  judgment.  We  have  had  this  subject 
brought  strikingly  to  our  attention  by  one  or 
more  mistakes  that  have  been  made  by  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches  in  New  England,  where  a 
very  costly  economy  has  been  practiced,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  permanent  handicapping  of 
churches  that  might,  if  better  placed,  have 
become  a  power  in  the  community. 

Where  a  church  is  located,  there,  ordinarily, 
it  must  remain ;  its  position,  size,  and  charac¬ 
ter  are  fixed  once  for  all.  The  trustees^must, 
therefore,  decide  in  advance  upon  the  future 
of  the  work.  And  it  turns  out  often,  if  the 
people  are  only  well  and  wisely  led,  that  the 
faith  which  expects  great  things  and  provides 
for  them,  is  not  astray.  As  Emerson  would 
say,  “Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star.”  At  any 
rate,  do  not  accept  feebleness  and  inferiority 
in  order  to  save  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  the  location  of  a  site.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  it  costs  no  more  to  build  on  good 
ground  than  on  poor  ground,  while  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  valuable  and  an  inferior  site 
will  be  felt  every  Sunday  for  perhaps  a  gen¬ 
eration. 

The  old  notion,  so  prevalent  in  the  country, 
that  the  churcli  can  be  built  on  a  piece  of 
ground  that  is  too  poor  for  either  domestic 
or  farming  uses,  is  what  may  be  termed  an 
“all-round”  blunder.  It  is  bad  policy  judged 
simply  from  a  busine.ss  point  of  view.  Often, 
as  a  result,  the  church  life  becomes  as  barren 
as  the  soil  W’hy,  indeed,  locate  a  church  oiv 
a  site  that  no  wise  business  man  would  select 
for  any  sort  of  enterprise  of  a  business  or  sec¬ 
ular  nature? 


Fly-Time  Coming, 


WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 


^  with  screen  doors 
hung,  the  inces¬ 
sant  slamming  begins. 


Afjents  Wente.I, 


NEW  YORK 


prevents  the  slam.  It  closes  the  door  noise 
lessly  and  quickly.  Easily  applied  and  war 
ranted  perfect. 

By  mail  50  cents,  or  of  hardware  dealers. 

CALDWELL  HFO.  CO., 

IS  Jones  Street,  Kechester,  N.  Y. 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


The  holdings  of  nmst  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thousands  of  Millions,)  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  lion.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 

“  It  la  most  airreeahle  to  me  t,o  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con* 
dition  of  affairs. 

“Signed,  JAMES  F.  PIKRCK, 

“  Snperlntendc7U. 

“New  York.  Sent.  28. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  V-Pre.s.  and  Supt.  of  Agencies. 

21  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York. 


_  Roll  film  cameras  that  hit  the  mark  every 
time.  Kepeater-i  icxj;  shoot  i8  times  and 
can  be 

Reloaded  in  Daylight. 

The  Bullet  is  fitted  with  our  new  auto¬ 
matic  sliutter.  One  button  docs  it  all — sets 
and  releases  the  shutter  and  changes  from 
time  to  instantaneous.  Achromatic  lens. 
Handsome  finisli.  i 

lliu.strated  Manual,  free  with  every 
instrument. ,  I 

EAST.nAN  KODAK  CO.  * 

CatMr*  Cauiogus  Fnt.  Rochester,  N.  Y. ' 


SUMMER  HOMES 

inVERMONT 


AND  ON  THB  SHORES 


LAKE  CHAMPLAIN 


A  NEW  lllastrated  book,  describing  this  tin- 
eqnalled  summer  resort  section,  offering  the 
BEST  TABLE  BOARD,  hospitable  people,  out¬ 
door  pleasures,  fishing,  boating,  or  i^rlect  rest. 
Climate  and  scenery  unsurpassed. 

Prices  from  $4  per  week  upwards. 

Mailed  free,  on  application  to 

A.  W.  ECeLESTONE,  or  f.  W.  eiMMINBS, 

8.  P.  A,  3S3  Bnsdvsy,  EswTotlc.  0.  P.  A,  St.  Alkaai,7t. 
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EVEM^fG  PRIMROSES. 


cJotno^ 

(^cnMaMeC^Co. 


1  walked  through  the  fields  one  evening 
After  the  sun  had  gone  down. 

When  the  dewf  coolness  of  twilight 
Was  brooding  over  the  town. 

4Dd  all  alone  by  the  roadside 
Were  clusters  of  starry  fiowers; 
Fragrant  and  fresh,  their  petals 
Rained  perfume  in  odorous  showers. 


Summer  Underwear. 

Ladies’  &  Children’s 

Silk  and  Wool  Underwear, 

Merino  Underwear, 

Union  Suits. 

Swiss  Ribbed  Silk,  Lisle  Thread  and 
Wool  Underwear. 

CARTWRIGHT  &  WARNER’S 
Celebrated  Underwear. 


Next  morn  in  a  glad  rush  of  sunbeams 
I  thought  of  the  blossoms  so  sweet. 

And  hastening  down  to  the  meadow, 

I  sought  them  with  eager  feet. 

But  alas,  though  the  sunshine  was  radiant. 

And  the  grass  scarcely  bent  ’ueith  my  tread. 
My  beautiful  fiowers  had  faded 
And  drooped  on  their  stalks,  pale  and  dead. 

When  trouble  life's  twilight  has  deepened. 

And  sorrow  broods  low  o’er  our  way. 

How  many  fair  promises  blossom. 

How  often  we  (tneel  down  to  pray ! 

But  when  the  short  night  has  departed. 

And  joy  makes  again  a  glad  day. 

Too  oit,  like  the  primrose  of  evening. 

In  the  sunlight  they  fade  swift  away. 

Paulinb  Fr.snces  Camp. 


MEN’S  UNDERWEAR. 

Silk,  Balbriggan  and  Cashmere  Un¬ 
derwear 

HOSIERY, 

GLOVES. 


MEW  YORK. 


CARPETINQ5. 

Great  Reductions  in  Every  Department. 

Our  “  Royal  Wiltons  and  Wilton  Velvets,” 

we  think  are  the  best  wearing  Carpets  made. 

WE  GUARANTEE  THEM  ! 

TAPESTRY  BBITBSEIjS,  celebrated  makes,  60e  to  65c 

NEW  WEAVE  INGRAINS. 

EqnsI  in  effect  to  a  Brussels,  at  49c.  the  yard. 

HATTINGS. 

“  WE  BEAT  THE  WORLD  !  ” 

Hundreds  of  patterns  to  select  from  !  Some  as  low  as 
63  00  PER  ROLL  of  forty  yards. 

Fine  Fancy  Chinese  and  Japanese  (cotton  and  troot  line  warps) 
68  00  and  upward. 

RUCS!  RUGS!  RUGS! 

Our  “NEW  HARTFORD”  will  pass  for  an  Oriental; 
atge  size-'.  37^c.  per  square  foot 
Wool  “SAKAI,”  lartiC  sizes,  17^".  per  square  foot. 
Jute  “SAKAI,”  large  sizes,  13!4c.  i>er  square  foot. 
JAPANESE  RUGS,  rur  own  special  designs,  sizes 
not  to  he  found  e  sewhere,  at  about  the  price  of  an  ART 
SQUARE. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP  &  CO. 

SIXTH  AVE.,  13TH  AND  14TH  STS. 


Agents.  $75 

B  week.  Kxciusire  lerrltorv.  The 
DkkWabker.  WasbesRliihe 
dishes  for  B  rBmiij  in  one  minute. 
Washes,  rinses  and  dries  them 
without  wetting  the  hands.  You 
push  the  button,  ihemaehinedoes 
the  rest.  Bricbt,  polished  dishes, 
and  cheerful  wives.  No  scalded 
ftogers.noBoiledhandsor  clothing.* 
'No  broken  disbee,Do  muss.  Cheap, 
darmbic,  warranted .  Circnlarsfree, 
W.  P.  HABRimiH  A  CO.,  Clerk  Ns.  12,  ColHOibiia,  O. 


QUEER  NEST  MADE  BY  TWO  SPARROv  S. 

When  the  warm  breezes  of  spring  came,  two 
little  sparrows  that  had  spent  the  winter 
among  the  leafless  trees  of  Lincoln  Park  be¬ 
gan  to  look  about  for  a  place  to  build  a  home. 
Finally,  after  much  flying  about  the  park  and 
many  twittering  consultations,  they  selected 
Gen.  Grant’s  monument,  and  here  they  set 
about  building  their  nest  in  the  left  stirrup  of 
the  great  bronzy  figure.  Then  they  flew 
from  place  to  place  in  quest  of  suitable  material 
to  build  their  nest  of,  and  Anally,  after  long 
days  of  labor  the  task  was  done.  Nobody  bad 
found  the  nest,  until  a  few  days  ago  Mrs. 
Grant  went  to  look*  at  the  monument  to  her 
husband  and  saw  the  little  nest  in  the  left 
stirrup  of  the  great  bronze  figure.  It  was  a 
touching  sight  to  her,  the  little  mother  nestled 
on  the  tiny  eggs  and  the  father  bird  flying  in 
quest  of  food.  Silent  and  motionless  the 
great  bronze  horse  and  rider  stand,  looking 
over  seaward,  never  heeding  the  life  and  hap¬ 
piness  so  near.  Before  many  days  there  will 
be  five  little  mouths  to  feed,  and  both  parents 
will  be  busy  all  day  long  bringing  dainties 
for  their  young.  Before  the  summer  has 
passed  the  five  little  sparrows  will  try  their 
wings  and  fly  away  from  the  great,  silent  man 
who  has  sheltered  their  nation  from  its  foes. 


WHEN  TO  CUT  TIMBER. 

An  Arkansas  correspondent  of  the  Scientific 
American  says:  “I  came  here  thirty  years 
since,  and  began  clearing  land  and  building 
houses  with  hewn  logs  and  boards  split  from 
the  trees.  After  several  years’  residence  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  very  often  pieces  of  the  same  kind 
of  timber  decayed  more  quickly  than  others. 
After  much  thought  and  observation,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  timber  felled  when  the 
leaf  first  commenced  to  grow  rotted  the  sap 
off  very  quickly,  but  the  heart  remained  sound  ; 
that  timber  felled  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
rotted  in  the  heart,  even  when  apparently 
sound  on  the  outside.  When  firewood  cut  in 
the  winter  was  put  on  the  fire,  the  sap  came 
out  of  the  heart,  but  when  cut  in  the  summer, 
the  sap  came  out  of  the  sap  wood,  and  next 
the  bark.  I  notice  also  that  all  our  lasting 
wood  has  but  little  sap  at  any  rime  in  the 
heart— such  as  cedar,  mulberry,  sassafras,  and 
cypress.  A  cypress  post  cut  in  the  summer  of 
1838  is  still  sound,  although  exposed  to  all 
weathers ;  while  one  of  the  same  kind  of  tim¬ 
ber  cut  in  the  winter  of  i856,  and  painted,  has 
rotted  in  the  heart.  I  saw  yesterday  a  piece 
of  gum  plank,  which  J  sawed  in  the  summer 
of  1856,  that  has  lain  ever  since,  and  is  per¬ 
fectly  sound,  while  oak  timber  that  was  felled 
in  the  winter  before  is  now  entirely  rotten. 
My  conclusion  then  is:  Cut  timber  after  full 
leaf,  say  in  July  and  August,  to  get  the  most 
sap  from  it.  The  sap  goes  into  the  heart  of 
the  tree  after  leaf  fall  and  causes  decay.” 


Special  Sale  of  Suits. 

Hundreds  oi  Outing  Suits,  short  Blazer, 
with  rippled  back,  from  our  owu  mate¬ 
rials,  worth  not  lei  s  than  $20.00  each, 
will  he  on  sale  at  $12.00. 

A  large  lot  ot  Diich  Suits,  all  new  styles, 
specially  made  tor  us.  good  variety  ot 
colorings;  Special  price,  $5.50  each. 

A  well  assorted  stock  ot  Children’s 
Suits,  beautiful  variety  ot  Giughams  and 
Dimities,  irom  $1.50  to  $5.00  each. 

Lawn  Wrappers,  in  great  variety,  from 
$1.25  to  $5.tJ0  each. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  AND  I  ITH  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


LADIES!; 

Do  yon  like  •  Onp  of  ^ 

GOOD  TEA?J 

send 


If 


so,  send  this  ^ 
advertisement  and  15  T 
^  cents  in  stamps  and  we  will  send  you  ^ 
N  a  k  lb.  sample  of  the  best  T  i“~  ' 
■4  ported.  Any  kind  you  may  select.  ► 

^  HOW  ARE  YOUR  ^ 

’4  CHINA  CLOSETS?  ^ 

^  Are  the  old  dishes  chipped  and  ^ 
M  cracked,  and  unsuited  to  setting  off  a  ^ 
4  spotless  table. cloth?  We  will  re-  ^ 
^  plenish  it  FREE.  ^ 

j  Why  drink  poor  Teas  and  Coffees,  ^ 
^  and  min  your  health,  when  you  T 
^  can  get  the  best  at  cargo  prices?  T 
2  PREMIUMS  for  all-Dinner,  Tea  ^ 
N  aud  Toilet  Bets,  Banquet  and  Hanging  v 
4  Lamps.  Watches,  Clocks,  Music  Boxes,  ► 
^  Cook  Books,  Watch-Clocks,  Gbenile  ^ 
4  Table  Covers,  Cups  and  Saucers,  ^ 
^  Plates,  Knives  and  Forks,  Tumblers,  ^ 
^  Goblets,  given  to  Club  Agents.  ^ 

4  ROOD  INCOMES  ’ 

^  celebrated  Teas,  Coffees.  Baking  Pow. 

^  der  and  Spices.  Work  for  all.  3k  ^ 
^  lbs.  of  Fine  Teas  by  mail  or  express  ^ 
?  for  $2.00  ;  charges  paid.  Headquar-  T 
^  ters  in  U.  8.  for  Pure  Teas,  Coffees,  ^ 
4  Extracts,  Baking  Powder  and  Spices.  Y 
4  Beautiful  Panel  (size  14x28  inches)  V 
4  FREE  to  all  Patrons.  For  full 
4  particulars,  address  V 

I  Till  M  kriiu  Tia  Ci.,  f 

4  31  &  33  Vesey  Strfeet,  ► 

4  p.  O.  Box  289.  NEW  YORK.  ► 


PERFECT 

BEAUTIFUL 


LAMPS 

Made  by  EDWARD  MILLER  &  CO.  (est’d  1844). 

Our  latest,  “The  Miller,"  is  made  oil  new 
ideas  (uur  pntents).  No  other  lamp  so  aood. 
Don’t  buy  lamps  before  seeing  “The 
li’r.”  One  thousand  varieties  to  heleci  from.  Every 
lamp  aiinranleed.  Uome  to  .’iir  store  (or 
oriler  by  iiiuiD.-if  your  dealer  will  not  supply. 
66  Park  Place,  corner  College  Place,  New  York. 
“The  Miller”  oil  stove  is  the  best. 


FERRIS’  GOOD  SENSE 


CORSET  WAIST. 

Quality,  Workmanship  and 
Shapes  Unequalled.* 


Worn  by  over  a  Million 


Modem  ideas  of  healthful  dress  are  perfected  in  this  Corset  Waist.  For  sale  by  aU  leading  retailers.  Worn  by 

Children’s,  Z6c.  to  75c.  Misses*.  50e.  to  •  1.00.  ladies’,  *1.00  to  SS.OO.  Mothers,  Misses  «nd  Children. 
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The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  Mortgages 
or  TH% 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

18  TEAKS'  EXPERIENCE. 

Send  fnr  deecripttvs  pam¬ 
phlet. 
orriCES : 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  Cltv. 

BDlllttBdg.,PhUa. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Spokate 


MAKE 

JOINT 

ACCOUNT 

INVESTHENTS 

And  contract  to  return  a  reasonable  yearly  interest  and 
one-half  the  net  profit.  The  titles  to  selected  farmlands 
at  the  present  depressed  valuations  are  the  best  security 
on  eartb.  Information  for  the  asking. 

ISAAC  MULHOLLAND, 

Investment  Broker,  Colby,  Kansas. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NESr  YOKK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECrEU  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  .  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch’g. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  I  n  voctvilATlt 
ment  Securities  for  cnstomers.  We  re- Afl  »  CSHIll/HI 
celve  accounts  of  Banka  Bankers'  Cor¬ 
porations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  QA/>l],>mAGl 
voraole  terms,  and  make  collection  of  CTvL'Ul  llilCo. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  foreign 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  Lny  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchanffe  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  pointa ;  also  make 

U1  collections  and  issue  rommerclal  and  T^'avellers' 

Credit  ^*^*^*^  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


Confer  with  me-=lf  E‘E2'B 

annum  on  Investments  ranging  from  $250  to  $5,000.  IF  yon 
carry  life  Insurance  taken  out  tau  A  urnL''1j'T1j' 
within  the  past  five  years.  IF  wAO.  A,  9  J.  EifiliJli, 
you  Intend  insuring  your  life. 

IF  yeur  application  for  life  Investments-Iusurance 
insurance  has  been  declined.  45  BBOAOB  AT,  NiCW  TORE. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortsase  Loans,  Insurance. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  care  ot  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Rents. 


Your  Money 
I  Matters 

J  f  are  they  getting  proper 
^  k  care?  Our  pamphlet  on 
^  j  investments  may  help 
^  r  you  make  principal  safer 
I  and  interest  larger.  It 
I  is  sent  free. 

The  Provident 

N  4-p  i  “ts  Milk  St.. 

X  rust  wO.  Boston,  Mass. 
Please  mention  The  Evangelist, 


We  offer  6  per  cent  securities  drawing 
semi-annual  Interest.  They  have  stood  the 
test  of  many  years  and  never  been  a  single 
da^elln^ent.  Sums  smallaatlU^recetved. 
rTeue^or^  rta  a ■  VRusTneatMef 
postal  card  I*  U/  I  tabllahed  In 

requesttngn  if.  IMP  I  1874.  Paid  up 
parttcularsU/n  I  ■  L  I  Capital  ot 
and  stating $268,600. 
how  much  money  you  would  like  to  In¬ 
vest  will  have  prompt  attention.  Address 
D.  S.  B.  Johnston  Igind  Mortgage  Company, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Mention  this  paper. 


No  19  East  16th  Street 


New  York. 


2d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


KOUNTZE  BROTHERS, 

BANKERS. 

120  Broadway,  -  New  York. 


a  LETTERS  ISSUBD  FOR 

ORNBRAL  TRAVILRRSe 

•ANKINa  OP  AVAILARLR  IR 

•  USINRSS  farts  of 

TRANSA0T80.  WKCLII  I  •  THB  WORLD. 


aSNSRAL 

BANKINS 

SUSINRSS 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


M^tooX  girectorti. 


tCHEBMERHOKN’S  TEACHERS*  AGENCY, 
k  Oldest  and  best  known  la  U.  8. 

Established  185.8. 

3  East  14tr  Strkbt.  New  York. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  wSS^n. 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Chambersbnrg,  Pa. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NKW  YORK. 

4B  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Ezeentors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Religious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Indivldnalt 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John'A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Vice-Pros 

Janies  S.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  lu  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES! 

Sauubi.  Sloan,  Wm.  RocKBrKLLER. 

D.  Willis  James,  Alexander  E.  Orb, 

John  A.  Stewart,  Brooklyn, 

John  Uarsbn  Rhoades,  William  H.  Mact,  Jr., 
Avson  Phelps  Stokes,  Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

Gborob  Bliss,  Gustav  H.  Sshwab. 

Wifj,TAM  Libbey,  Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn, 

John  Crosby  Brown,  Gborob  F.  Vietor, 

Edward  Cooper.  Wm.  W aldorf  Astor. 

W.  Bayard  CcrriNa,  James  Stillman. 

Charles  8.  Smith.  .Tohn  Claflin. 

John  J.  Phelps.  Daniel  Lord. 


Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  E.E. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  18.  Besntlfnl  location,  pleasant  home 
life,  thorough  courses  In  every  department. 

Miss  K.  J.  DbVore,  President. 


Bingham  School  for  Boys,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

E^blished,  179.1.  103d  Year  begins  Ang.  14.  1809. 
1788  HaJ.  K.  BINGHADI,  Supt.  1080 


THE  WALTON-WELIESIEY  SCHOOL 

2101  and  2103  Spmee  Nt..  Philadelphia. 

For  Qlrls  and  Young  Ladles.  Boarding  and  Day.  Academic, 
College  Preparatory  and  Musical.  14th  year.  For  Ulus,  cata¬ 
logue  and  refs  ,  address  Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  B.  Danforth. 

Nutley.  New  Jersey. 

The  Misses  Timlow.  Hom^'^hfouor 

girls,  in  a  charming  suburban  village,  Quiet,  family  life. 

Address  MIS8  K.  W.  TIMLOW. 

Virginia,  Near  Old  Point  Comfort. 

Xile«tf>n  HhII  Day.  Boarding  and  College 
1  llCsLiin  1  Ictll,  Preparatory  School.  Loca¬ 
tion  on  salt  water.  Climate  desirable  for  delicate  girls. 
Art,  Music,  Modern  Languages,  specialties.  Number 
limited.  The  Misses  Tii.bston. 

New  York.  Buffalo. 

The  Chautauqua  College,  Chaute^na  System, 

distinct  irom  the  Beading  Circle,  offers  the  regular  College 
currlcnlnm  or  special  college  and  preparatory  courses  to  stu¬ 
dents  at  home,  by  a  system  of  correspondence  with  professors 
in  leading  colleges.  Address 

John  H.  Daniels,  Ezecntlve  Secretary. 

The  MISSES  ELY’S  SCHOOL  FOB  GIRLS, 
BIVEBSIDE  DBIVE. 

85th  and  86th  Streets,  New  York 

ttfCI  I  fi  Pill  I  FCF  higher  education  of  young 

IlCLLO  UULLCuC  women.  The  revised  catalogne  gives 
full  information  on  reqnirmeuts  for  ndmlsslon,  courses  of 
study,  the  history,  equipment,  and  government  ot  Wells  Col¬ 
lege. 

William  E.  Waters,  Ph.D.,  President,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


The  Leading  Consemtory  of  America _ _ 

Carl  Faeltem,  Director. 

Founded  1  n  1H53  by  'FkV^ 


V,  01  tor  Prospectus 

;2i--^'^”giviiig  full  information, 
Frank  W,  Hals,  General  Manager. 


Watch  this  Ad.  It  May  Not  Appear  Again. 

I N  VESTM  E  NTS 

gages,  City  and  County  Warrants.  For  Information  and 


WESTERN 

MORTBABES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE, 

Bought  for  Cash. 

CHAS.  E.GiBSON,  45  Milk  St.  Bo$ton,  Mats. 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BUY 

SOUTHERN  LANDS, 
Farm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

Address  E.  C,-  ROBERTSON  &  CO.,  Neave  Building, 
Cincinnati,  O.  Send  25c.  for  the  ’’Road  to  Wealth," 
200  page  book. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

We  will  mail,  postpaid,  a  Parker  Fountain  Pen  (stub 
or  fine  po’nted)  to  every  subscriber  who  will  send  us  the 
name  and  address  of  a  new  subscriber  and  $3.00.  These 
Pens  are  first-class  in  every  particular,  and  retail  at 
$2.50.  We  shall  take  pleasure  in  furnishing  every  old 
subscriber  with  a  Parker  Pen  on  these  conditions. 


School  of  Applied  Ethics 


PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE 


ELPHIA. 


All  you  have  guessed 
about  life  Insurance 
may  be  wrong.  If  you 
wish  to  know  the  truth 
send  for  "How  and 
Why,»  We  pay  post¬ 
age. 


FOURTH  SUMMER  SESSION. 

Plymouth.  Mass.,  July  8— Ang.  B,  1895. 

FOUR  DEPARTMENTS:  I.  ECONOMICS;  II.  ETHICS;  III. 
EDUCATION;  IV.  HISTORY  OF  RELIGIONS.  EIGHTY 
LECTURES. 

A  large  corps  ot  able  lecturers.  For  programme  with  full 
particulars  apply  to  S.  Burns  Weston,  1305  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


noniiT?  cpunni  toung  ladiks.  opens 

UuUnlL  OullUULSept.  25.  Established  in  i860. 
Twenty  mmntes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours  from  New 
York.  For  circular,  apply  to  Principals.  Frances  E.  Ben 
nett,  Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  Ogontz  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 


Tte  Air  Bnisli  Hf|.  Co. 

Are  doing  bosiaess  at  the  md  stand 
making  and  selling  the  best  Art  Tool 
in  use.  Applies  color  by  a  jet  of  air 
enabling  the  artist  to  do  the  best  work 
cheap— rather  than  to  do  the  cheap 
work.  Send  for  circulars,  free. 
Address,  AIR  BRUSH  MPG.  CO. 
125  N.  Main  St.,  Rockford,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A 


THE  EVANGEilST, 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

33  Union  Souare.  New  Yoric. 


HKNKY  M.  F1EE1>.  O.D.,  Editor. 
HENRY  K.  EEEIOT.  Hobllsher. 


Tekms  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.01  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  live  or  more,  $3.60  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  tweutv-flve  cents,  in  advance. 

A.LL  sobscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon- 
continued. 

Advkktisino  Rates,  16  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

SCBSCRIBBRS  wbo  change  their  address  should  notify  ns 
at  once,  giving  the  old  as  well  as  new  address,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address  itU  notified 
to  the  contrary. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-oflice  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 

Entered  at  the  Pni>trOfllee  at  A>tc  York  a»  seeond-elaioi 
mail  matter. 


iiurgery.  University  College  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va.,  says  : 

“For  some  time  ^  I  fMfffH  tAfaanjiM  in  the  preparation  of 

I  have  been  using  DUr  I  AlAJ  Iwl  |  lUA  llnLlEK  arttflclal  foo<l  for  In* 

fauts.  Cow’s  milk  is  tlie  substitute  usumly  resorted  to  when  the  mother  is  not  able  to 
suckle  her  child  and  it  is  Impossible  to  get  a  wet  nurse.  One  serious  objection,  along 
with  many  others,  to  cow's  milk,  is  its  acidity.  Human  milk  is  always  alkaline,  but 
cow's  milk,  except  when  the  animal  is  fed  entirely  upon  grass,  is  almost  always 
acid.  This  is  the  principal  reason  why  the  milk  of  cows  disagrees  with  many'  babies, 
and  lime  water  is  often  added  to  this  milk  to  correct  the  acddity.  I  believe  the  longH-on- 
tinued  use  of  lime  water  is  hurtful  to  digestion,  and  last  summer,  when  1  was  feeding 
two  of  my  own  children  on  cow’s  milk,  and  found  the  nurse  adding  lime  water  to  pre¬ 
vent  colic  and  intestinal  derangement,  which  the  food  otherwise  produced,  I  directed 
her  toDff«imtf/v  I  lAfanfigp  in  preparing  the  food,  with  inimedi- 

use  No.‘2  DUjr  LI  1  nlA  Rte  and  continued  good  results.  The 

water  was  added  until  the  milk  lost  Us  acidity  and  was  neutral  or  alkaline.’’ 

Dr.  John  H.  Tucker,  Henderson,  N.  C.,  President  of  the  State  Medical 
Society  of  North  Carolina,  referring  to  Spring  No.  /  ; 

“I  have  observed  marked  ppnMa* t  «  Spring  No.  1,  in 

beneficial  results  from  DUff ALU  LI  f  IllA  VkATEK  the  disorders  of 
Teething  Infants.  1  have  sent  many  patients  of  this  class  to  the  Springs  for  the  use 
of  this  water  and,  without  exception,  they  have  returned  to  me  cured  or  greatly 
benefited.” 

This  water  is  for  sale  by  druggists  generally,  or  in  cases  of  one  dor.en  half  gallon 
bottles  $5.00  to.b.  at  the  Springs.  Descriptive  pamphlets  scut  to  any  address. 

Springs  Open  for  Gnests  from  Jnne  ISth  to  October  1st. 

Thomas  F.  Goode,  Proprietor,  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs,  Va. 


HEATHS. 

Miller —.At  Oak  I*ark,  Ill..  Apiil  24th,  Mr.  William 
T.  Miller,  in  the  S'.’d  yetr  of  his  age. 

He  had  a  remarkably  active  mind  and  warm  heart; 
was  an  eager  and  close  observer  of  the  thoughts  and 
events  of  the  da] ;  a  lover  of  conntrv.  of  mankind,  and  of 
God;  a  reverent  student  of  the  Wo'd;  and  an  hun.b'e 
Christian,  yet  so  earnest  that  few  met  him  without  re¬ 
ceiving  some  word  of  Christian  love.  He  led  many  to 
Christ.  His  religions  experience  was  more  than  a  half 
century  of  incressiiig  spiritual  sunshine,  unclonded  by 
doubt,  snd  which  at  last  seemed  indeed  celestial.  His 
was  a  marked  instance  of  the  path  of  the  Just  shining 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  His  character, 
like  Mr  ses’  fac^.  was  radiant  from  long  and  close  com¬ 
munion  with  God. 


WRINGING  WET 


Does  yovr  wringer  wring  dry  7  Itothe 


Clothes  Is  a  part  of  every  wash.  Does  yoor  wringer  wring  dry  7  Dothe 
rolls  wear  well?  Besureon  boththesepoiiits.when  purchasing  a  Wringer, 
bvinsistlng  on  having  the  WARRANTED  ROLLS  of  the  AMERIC.VN 
WRINGER  CO.,  the  largest  manufacturers  of  wringers  and  Rolls  In  the 
world,  with  a  capital  of  $2,600,000  hack  of  their  warrant.  See  our  name  and  warrant  stamped 
on  Bolls.  Bo(^s  of  useful  wringer  Infimnation  FREE.  Address  90  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  WRINGER  Ca 


INFOK.MATION  DESIRED. 

On  the  3l8t  of  December,  1894.  Rev.  Dr.  W.  J.  Lee  dis¬ 
appeared  from  his  home,  5933  Mitchell  Ave.,  SL  Louis. 
Mo.,  since  which  time  neither  his  family  nor  friends  have 
beard  anyihing  ot  h<m. 

It  this  falls  under  his  notice  nr  that  of  anyone  who  can 
give  any  information  concerning  his  pre-ent  address, 
prompt  forwarding  of  same  to  Rev.  J.  H.  Gauss,  6llu 
Michigan  Ave.,  St.  (A>ui'>,  Mo.,  is  earnest  1>  requested. 

By  order  of  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Louis. 

J.  H.  Gacss.  Stated  Clerk. 


IT’S  HARD  TO  DO  WITHOUT  contrived 

CEO.  S.  PARKER  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


Your  dealer  is  likely  to  have  them.  If  he  hasn’t,  write  us  and  we’ll  send  yon  the  Information  you  want  and 
oar  handsome  illustrated  catalogue  free.  PARKER  PEN  COMPANY,  *  Janesville,  Wis. 


Where  are  you  Going  to  Spend  the  Summer? 

Have  you  giveu  the  matter  any  though  V  The  Farmers. 
Hotel  Keepers  and  the  West  Shore  Railroad  have  done 
it  for  you.  New  resor  s  have  been  established  near  New 
York  and  in  the  Catskill  Mountains. 

An  elaliorate  il  nstrated  book  will  soon  be  isswd  by  the 
West  Shore  Railroad  giving  a  long  list  of  Summer  Homes 
and  outing  places.  Tbe  work  can  be  had  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  or  by  sendiog  six  cents  in  stamps  to  H.  B.  Jagoe, 
G.  E.  P.  A.,  363  Broadway.  New  Yors. 

Tbe  Annual  Meeting  of  Members  and  the  election 
of  Officers  and  DirccD  rs  of  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Instmction  of  the  Desf  aod  Dumb,  will  be  held 
at  the  Institution  at  Washington  Heights,  on  Tuesday 
afternoon.  May  2Ut.  1895,  at  two  o'clock. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting.  Members  wilL  under  tbe 
guidance  of  tbe  Principal,  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  institution  in  its 
dally  routine. 

Carriages  will  be  at  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth 
Street  Viaduct  Station,  West  Mde  Elevated  Road,  to 
convey  members  to  the  grounds  of  the  Institution. 

E.  L.  Fancher,  President. 

Avert  T.  Brown,  Secretary  pro  tern. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  out  on  the  Frontier,  where  only  a  Union  missionary  rep¬ 
resenting  all  fhe  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
Nearly  1,80<I  new  schools  started  In  1894  ;  also  108  frontier 
churches  from  schools  previously  established.  70  years  of 

trosperity  Will  you  help  ns  and  share  In  the  blessing? 

Ivery  dollar  acceptable.  $25.00  starts  anew  school,  furnishing 
It  with  Bibles,  lesson  helps,  and  a  good  library.  $800.00  sap- 
ports  a  missionary  one  5  ear.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from 
missionary  you  aid.  Send  to  E.  P  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary 
Constable  Building,  6th  Ave.  &  E.  18th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Have  You  Nasal  Catarrh  P 

Use  Dr.  H.  James'  Imported  preparations  of  East 
India  Hemp.  They  will  prevent  the  Catarrh  entering 
the  bronchial  tubes  or  lungs,  thereby  warding  off  Con¬ 
sumption  and  keeping  tbe  disease  located  until  positively 
cured.  Put  yourself  fully  under  the  infiueuce  of  these 
remedies,  and  as  sure  as  tbe  sun  shines  upon  you  a  com¬ 
plete  cure  will  be  made  of  that  loathsome  disease.  Ask 
your  druggist  for  Dr.  H.  James’  East  India  Hemp,  and 
if  they  fail  you,  send  to  us  dlre:t.  $2.50  per  bottle,  or 
three  bottles  for  $8  50.  Pills  and  Ointment.  $1  25  each. 
Craddock  &  Co.,  Proprietors.  1032  Race  St.,  Pbila.,  Pa. 
Read  Certificate : 

GKirrLKMEN*-I  have  obeyed  you  to  the  letter,  by  cleans¬ 
ing  my  nose,  and  inserting  the  saturated  'cnt  at  night. 
Have  taken  the  India  Hemp  as  directed,  and  am  happy 
to  tell  you  that  I  am  perfectly  cured  of  Na  al  Catarrh. 
You  were  right,  my  trouble  was  not  Consumption,  but 
Catarrh.  Very  gratefully  yours, 

James  M.  Caldwell,  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  ill. 


cooking  utensils,  moulds. 


The  management  of  the  New  England  Csmservatory  of 
Music  has  arranged  to  entertain  not  less  than  five  hund¬ 
red  uelegates  during  the  Christian  Endeavor  Conven 
tion.  which  will  give  an  excellent  opportunity  not  only 
for  those  entertained  but  for  all  others  to  become  thor- 
oughlv  acquainted  with  the  magnificent  equipment  and 
situation  of  this  great  irst'tution.  The  usual  midsum¬ 
mer  term  of  five  weeks  begins  July  15,  immediately  after 
tbe  convention,  and  is  esnecielly  designed  fur  teachers 
and  others  who  will  oe  benefited  by  a  limited  period  of 
instruction  under  able  teachers. 


cutlery,  crockery,  and  glass, 


REFRIGERATORS, 


HOUSE-CLEANING  ARTICLES. 


Ill  Tempered  Babies 

are  not  desirable  in  any  home.  Insufficient  nourishment 
produces  ill  temper.  Guard  against  fretful  children  by 
feeding  nutritious  and  digestible  food.  The  Gail  Borden 
Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  the  most  successful  of 
all  infant  foods. 


A  few  days  ago  a  travelimr  fakir  was  arrested  in  Iowa, 
and  sent  to  tbe  penitentiary  for  selllug  what  pur¬ 
ported  to  7>e  Hood's  Bar.-aparilia.  This  incident  Buggests 
tbe  wisdom  of  purchasing  medicines  only  of  reputable 
dealers  whom  yon  know.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  never 
sold  by  peddlers,  and  such  offering  it  should  be  at  once  re¬ 
ported  to  the  authorities,  or  to  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co..  Lowell, 


WOODIi.Wi  N  CEMETERY. 
lODLAWN  STATION  (24t.h  Ward.  Harlem  Rail- 
road  Office. Na  M  Ea«t  23J  Street. 


Some  of  tbe  friends  wbo  send  us  copies  of  The  Evange¬ 
list  of  February  21st,  neglected  to  so  mark  tbe  papers 
that  we  could  tell  from  whom  they  came.  If  any  such 
have  fail^  to  receive  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Taylor,  and  de¬ 
sire  to  do  so,  they  may  have  the  picture  by  sending  us 
their  names  and  addresses. 


A  GENTLEMAN  of  long  bnsiness  experience,  and 
highest  references  as  to  character,  desires  a  per¬ 
manent  pneitiou  of  resp  nsiMlity  and  trust.  Address 
Treasurer,  W.  8.  P.,  care  Box  No  2056,  New  York  City. 


NOW -THE  Tir^E  TO  MAKE  MONEY  I 

Last  month  I  cleared,  after  paying  all  ex¬ 
penses,  $175.46;  tiie  mouth  before,  $149.93, 
and  have  at  the  same  time  attended  to  my 
regular  business.  I  believe  anyone,  any¬ 
where,  can  do  as  well,  as  I  have  not  a  par¬ 
ticularly  good  location  and  no  experience. 
When  you  have  an  article  that  every  family 
wants,  it  is  very  easy  selling  it.  It  seems 
strange  that  a  good,  cheap  Di.sh  Washer  was 
never  before  placed  on  the  market.  With 
the  Climax,  which  sells  at  $5,  you  can  wash 
and  dry  the  dishes  for  a  family  in  two  min¬ 
utes.  without  putting  the  hands  in  water; 
as  soon  as  people  see  the  Washer  work,  they 
want  one,  and  that  is  why  so  much  money 
can  be  made  so  quickly.  For  full  particu¬ 
lars,  address  the  Climax  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  I  feel  convinced  that  any  lady  or  gen¬ 
tleman,  in  any  location,  can  make  from  $5 
to  $10  a  day,  as  every  family  will  very  soon 
have  a  Dish  Washer.  Try  it,  and  publish  your 
experience  for  the  benefit  of  others. _ 


W—y  Ministers,  Teachers.  I.adles,  Agents  Wanted 

Everywhere  MARION  HAKLAND’S  NEW 
BOOK,  “Home  of  the  Bible.”  Over  200  New  Photos. 
Pleases.  Sells  Fast.  Pays  Big  No  Experience  Needed.  One 
sold  SI  In  30  hours.  Illustrate  Circulars  Free.  Address  His¬ 
torical  Pub.  Co.,  PhUa. 


Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  officers  of  tbe  Woman’s 
Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  to  attend  tbe 
annual  meeting  at  Pittsburgh,  tbe  usual  Prayer  and 
Business  Meeting  of  MaySI  in  Lenox  Hall,  S3  Filth  Ave., 
will  be  omitted. 


Tbe  Minnard  Liniment  Company  o'  Boston,  whose  ad¬ 
vertisement  appears  in  this  issue,  offers  to  send  a  sample 
vial  of  liniment  without  coat  to  every  applicant  who 
mentions  The  Evangel!  t. 


■\T|7’ANTED  by  College  graduate  (’931,  position  near 
TV  New  York  for  '95-6  Npecialty,  Higher  Latin. 
Will  teach  also  Moral  Philosophy,  Advanced  French, 
Engliah  and  History.  Kefeiences.  Address  “Wilson 
College,”  this  Office. 


A  Slight  Colo,  if  Neglected,  often  Attacks  the 
Lungs.  “Brown's  Bronchial  Troehet"  give  Immediate 
and  effectual  reliet. 


For  sale  —a  beautiful  cottage  at  New  Rochelle. 

Finelv  situated  on  a  high  knoll-  8  rooms,  both 
summer  kitchen  and  all  improvements.  Piazza  on  three 
sides  of  house.  Plenty  of  shade.  Price,  $6,500.  Terms 
easy.  Address  S.,  Evangelist  Office. 


Ridges  Food  is  the  most  highly  concentrated  nourish¬ 
ment  known  to  hygienic  science,  digestible  by  weak 
stomachs.  Woolrich  &  Co..  Palmer,  Mass. 


May  16,  1896. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

Portland,  Me.— Rev.  Henry  McGilvary  was  duly 
installed  pastor  of  the  First  Church  by  a  commis¬ 
sion  appointed  by  Presbytery.  Rev.  C.  S.  Dewing 
preside,  asked  the  usual  questions,  and  preached 
the  sermon;  Rev.  H.  C.  Hovey,  D.D.,  charged  the 
pa.stor;  and  Rev.  M.  D.  Kneeland,  D.D.,  the  people. 
A  large  and  deeply  interested  audience  participate  1 
in  the  worship  and  warmly  greeted  the  pastor,  who 
pronounced  the  benediction.  Mrs.  McGilvary  pro¬ 
vided  a  bounteous  collation  for  the  visiting  and 
officiating  ministers  and  the  elders  of  the  church, 
and  hospitably  entertained  the  members  of  the 
commission.  Mr.  McGilvary  enters  upon  his  work 
as  pastor  full  of  promise  and  hope. 

Brockton,  Mass. — Last  Sabbath  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Rev.  L.  V.  Price’s  labors  with  this  church. 
He  preached  an  excellent  sermon  in  the  morning, 
and  communion  services  were  held  in  the  evening, 
every  seat  in  the  spacious  hall  being  occupied.  Six 
persons  were  receiveil,  four  on  profession  and  two 
by  letter.  Under  the  leadership  of  an  experienced 
and  wise  man,  we  expect  to  see  this  church  go  for- 
wai-d  in  every  good  word  and  work.  D. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  met  in  the  lec¬ 
ture-room  of  the  First  Church  on  Monday  afternoon 
last.  A  large  number  of  ministers  and  elders  was 
present.  Rev.  Wm  Hughes  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Dallas,  and  Rev.  Geo.  F.  Mc\fee  from 
the  Presbjtery  of  St.  Paul.  The  narrative  on  the 
state  of  religion  in  the  Pre.sbytery  was  read.  The 
condition  of  the  churches  was  declaretl  to  he  favor¬ 
able.  The  additions  to  many  of  the  churches  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  wero  large.  The  Sunday-school 
Committee  made  its  annual  report,  which  is  to  be 
printed  and  circulated.  Dr.  Patterson,  pastor  of 
the  East  Harlem  church,  was  heard  with  regard  to 
the  condition  and  needs  of  that  church;  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  Church  Extension  Committee  be 
requested  to  continue  the  appropriation  of  $500  a 
year  to  that  church,  beginning  with  the  l.st  of  April 
last.  The  question  of  the  West  5l8t  street  Church 
was  taken  up,  and  it  was  re.solved  that  the  Church 
Extension  Committee  be  requested  to  pay  the  51st 
street  Church  the  sum  of  a  month  from  March 
last  until  next  October. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  me.t  in  the  First 
Church,  Syracuse,  .May  6.  Mr.  Hugh  W.  Jones  was 
licensed.  Mr.  Burton  W.  Woodford  was  dismissed 
to  the  care  of  the  Presbjtery  of  Kansas.  The  Pres¬ 
bytery  a<ijourned  to  meet  May  21,  at  2.30  p.m.,  in 
the  church  at  Hastings,  and  at  7.30  P.M.  in  the 
church  at  Parish,  to  install  Mr.  Fred  H  Watkins. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  Stated  Clerk. 

Hudson  Presbytery  held  an  adjourned  meeting 
in  Scotchtown  May  7th.  There  were  present  14  min¬ 
isters  and  5  eld.Ts.  The  Rev.  James  K.  Mann  was 
received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Lehigh  and  in- 
stallefl  pastor  of  Scotchtown.  The  call  was  unaui 
mous,  and  the  outlook  is  encouraging.  Intending 
to  spend  the  coming  year  abroad,  the  Rev.  S.  R. 
Queen  resigned  the  pastorate  of  Otisville.  The  res¬ 
ignation  is  to  take  effect  July  1,  proximo.  As  a 
larger  field  seems  to  be  providentially  opening  to 
the  Rev.  A.  P.  Meeker,  supply  at  Hempstead,  the 
stated  clerk  was  authorized  to  grant  him  a  letter 
should  he  desire  it.  Candidate  Charles  H.  Mattison 
was  transferred  to  the  Presbytery  of  Albany. 

D.  F.  Bonner.  Stated  Clerk. 

Medina.— The  Presbyterian  and  other  churches 
here  have  lieen  greatly  blest  by  the  labors  of  Rev. 
John  H.  Elliott  of  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  assisted 
by  the  singer,  Mr.  B.  F.  Butts.  Preparation  had 
been  made  for  these  meetings,  which  were  held  for 
ten  days,  with  a  delightful  spirit  of  union  between 
the  churches.  Dr.  Elliott  is  a  man  who  has  the 
confidence  of  the  people  as  soon  as  he  is  heartl.  His 
manner  is  straightiorward,  and  his  methods  of 
work  are  entirely  free  from  any  unfavorable  criti¬ 
cism.  He  rides  no  hobby  except  the  plain  teach¬ 
ings  of  God’s  Word,  applied  with  zeal  and  earnest¬ 
ness  born  of  personal  experience,  to  the  heari  and 
conscience.  No  church,  even  the  most  refined  or 
fastidioms,  in  employing  Dr.  Elliott  need  have  any 
fear  of  anything  being  done  unwisely.  Mr.  Butts 
greatly  assists  in  leading  a  chorus  choir,  and  as  a 
soloist.  The  result  here  has  been  that  many  have 
expressed  “an  honest  de.sire  to  lead  a  Christian 
life.”  But  even  better  than  this,  church  members 
have  been  led  to  devote  themselves  to  the  Master’s 
service  with  more  earnestness,  which  insures  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  good  work.  Sunday,  May  5th,  was 
an  encouraging  day  in  the  Presbyterian  church, 
when  24,  all  upon  public  confassion,  joined  the 
church.  As  many  more  are  likely  to  follow  soon. 
The  church  also  feels  enconriwed,  and  has  been 
placed  upon  a  firm  financial  basis  by  the  recent  gift 
of  over  fe5,000.  as  the  bequest  of  one  of  her  former 
members,  S.  Mainville  Burroughs,  who  recently 
died  in  England.  Also  the  churcn  is  encouraged  to 
have  once  more,  after  quite  an  interval,  a  pastor. 
Rev.  Alfred  T.  Vail,  who  will  be  installed  May  16. 
The  Rev.  Willis  J.  Beecher,  D.D.,  is  to  preach  the 
sermon;  Rev.  John  S.  Bacon,  formerly  of  Coming, 
is  to  give  the  charge  to  the  pastor;  and  Rev.  An¬ 
thony  H.  Evans  of  Lockport  t  he  charge  to  the  people. 

Northampton.— Albanp  Preslyytery.— The  ^v. 
Louis  A.  Peirson,  a  recent  graduate  of  Union  Sem¬ 
inary,  who  has  b^n  spending  some  mouths  with 
his  father,  Hon.  S.  S.  Peirson  of  Newark,  N.  Y.,  ob¬ 
taining  needed  rest,  has  accepted  a  hearty  call  from 
this  church  to  serve  them  one  year  as  a  stated  sup¬ 
ply.  This  place  is  a  pleasant  and  popular  summer 
Health  resort,  and  Mr.  Peirson  enters  upon  his  work 
with  much  zeal.  Mr.  Peirson  makes  this  sugges- 
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tiye  revelation  in  a  letter  to  a  friend :  “I  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  attendance  and  interest  taken  at  the 
prayer-meeting;  but  I  learu  that  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  elders  tkke  such  an  active  interest  in 
this  service.”  Certainly  this  church  is  furnishing 
a  valuable  example,  which  might  be  followed  by 
other  churches  with  good  results. 

Auburn  Seminary  Graduates.— TTicfr fields  of 
labor. — Mr.  Bailie  Brown  goes  to  Sackett’s  Harbor; 
Andrew  Brown  goes  to  Hartshorn  Church,  Hor- 
nellsville;  R.  C.  Bryant  to  Binghamton:  J.  D.  Ding 
well  to  Buffalo,  H.  M.  Gessner  to  Second  Church, 
Saratoga;  A.  B.  Herr  to  Kansas;  S.  C.  .Tones  to 
Ulster,  Pa.;  Thomas  Kerr  to  Atlanta;  D.  I.  Suther¬ 
land  to  Susquehanna,  Pa  ;  G.  B.  Swinnertonto  New 
Berlin;  A.  F.  Voii  Tobel  to  Grace  Church,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.;  F.  H.  Watkins  to  Parish  and  Ha.stings; 
T.  C.  Sterling  to  Hamden;  B.  H.  Woodford  to  Ox¬ 
ford,  Kan.;  K.  Sasao  to  Union  Seminary  as  a  post¬ 
graduate. 

Rochester. — The  commis-sioners  of  our  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Rochester  are  already  making  haste  for  their 
departure  for  the  General  Assembly.  We  send  this 
year,  as  usual,  two  clergymen  from  the  city.  Dr. 
Herman  C.  Higgs  and  James  S.  Root,  with  .Tohn  H. 
Williams  of  Ogden  and  Samuel  Sloan,  Frank  Clem¬ 
ent,  and  Charles  E.  Pratt  as  lay  delegates.  St. 
Peter's  Church,  left  without  a  pastor  since  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Dr.  Hutton  to  Corning,  has  been  look¬ 
ing  for  a  suecessor.  The  Rev.  George  B.  Stewart, 
D.D.,  of  Harrisburg,  occupied  the  pulpit  on  Sabbath 
last,  and  was  listened  to  with  great  satisfaction. 

MICHIGAN. 

Marshall. — This  church  and  congregation  are 
to  be  congratulated  in  view  of  the  acceptance  of 
their  call  by  the  Rev.  George  F.  Hunting,  D.D.,  of 
Flint,  and  his  prompt  entrance  into  his  new  relations. 

IRONWOOD.— The  Rev.  M.  M.  Allen  held  .some  spe¬ 
cial  services  on  three  days  before  Communion  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  on  April  28  he  had  the  pleasure  of  receiv¬ 
ing  eleven  persons  (seven  on  examination)  to  the 
church.  Eight  children  were  baptized,  and  it  was 
an  impressive  siylit  to  witness  these  services.  A 
reception  was  given  to  the  new  members  by  the 


session  on  April  29.  Mr.  Allen  also  preaches  at 
Hurley,  Wis.,  where  he  has  begun  special  meetings, 
and  wnere  he  administered  the  Lord’s  Supper  Sab¬ 
bath,  May  12. 

Traverse  City.— In  this  new  church  organized 
in  February  last  there  are  now  eighty  members,  of 
whom  thirty  came  in  on  the  profession  of  their  faith 
in  Christ.  The  Rev.  Wiley  K.  Wright,  pastor,  has 
been  very  successful  in  the  Sabbath  school  and 
Christian  Endeavor  work. 

WISCONSIN. 

Madison  Presbytery  met  in  Oregon,  Wis.,  April 
23-4.  Rev.  J.  M.  Campbell  preached.  Rev.  E.  S. 
Pence  was  elected  moderator;  Rev.  K.  M.  Williams 
temporary,  and  Rev.  C.  L.  Richards  stated  clerk,  in 
the  place  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Brown.  Rev.  W.  F.  Vogt 
was  received  from  Freeport  Presbytery,  Rev.  J.  W. 
Robb  from  Palmyra,  Rev.  Sydn^  Pbtenix  from 
Minneapolis  Presbytery,  and  Rev.  T.  J.  Brown  from 
the  Winnebago  Congregational  Convention.  Rev. 
J.  A.  Kobout  was  dismissed  to  Solomon  Presby¬ 
tery,  Kansas.  Mr.  J.  W.  Francis  was  ordained  and 
accepted  the  call  of  the  Richland  Centre  church. 
The  pastoral  relation  between  Rev.  John  Griffith 
and  the  Oregon  church  was  dissolved.  The  over¬ 
ture  on  Federation  was  answered  in  the  negative. 
Six  students  have  been  received  as  candidates  for 
the  ministry.  The  Presbytery  has  now  nineteen 
students  under  its  care.  Of  these,  six  are  in  Poy- 
nette  Academy,  six  in  the  State  University,  two  at 
Lake  Forest  University,  two  at  Dubuque  Seminary, 
and  three  at  McCormick  Theological  Seminary. 
Another  student,  Mr  A.  M.  Semple,  from  Poynette 
Academy,  has  just  died  at  Rush  Medical  College, 
Chicago.  The  next  meeting  is  in  Cambria  in  ^p- 
tember. 

La  Crosse  Presbytery  met  at  West  Salem.  Wis., 
April  16-18.  Educational  and  missionary  addresses 
were  made  on  the  first  topic  by  President  J.  George 
and  Rev.  H.  H.  Maynard  of  Gale  College,  and  on 
the  second  by  Rev.  Knud  Knudsen  and  Dr.  Tor 
rence.  Rev.  W.  G.  McConnell,  pastor  of  West 
lem,  illustrated  the  Missionary  Hymn  with  stere- 
opticon  pictures.  Rev.  Samuel  11.  Murphy  and 
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Louis  XIV.  - 

And  the  Zenith  of  the  French  Monarchy.  By 
Arthur  Hassall,  M.A.,  Senior  Student  of 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  Being  No.  14 
in  Heroes  of  Nations  Series.  Fully  illustrated. 
Cloth,  81  50;  half  leather,  $1.75. 

William  the  Silent, 

Prince  of  Orange,  the  Moderate  .Man  of  the  XVI. 
Century.  The  Story  of  his  Life  ns  told  in  his 
own  Letters,  in  those  of  his  Friends  and  his 
Enemies,  and  from  OlHtial  Document.s.  By 
Ruth  Putnam.  Fully  illustrated.  Two  vol- 
ume.s,  8vo,  of  about  400  pages  each,  in  box,  $4.00. 

The  Countess  Bettina. 

The  Story  of  an  Innocent  Scandal.  By  an  anony¬ 
mous  author.  12mo,  doth,  $l  00;  paper,  50  cts. 

This  volume  forhis  the  April  number  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  Hudson  Library. 

Recollections  of  War  Times 

(1861-6.5).  By  Albert  Gallatin  Riddle,  Member 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  from  the  19th 
District  of  Ohio.  8vo,  cloth. 


-  Julian 

The  Philosopher,  and  the  Last  Struggle  of  Pagau- 
i.sm  against  Christianity.  By  Alicf,  Gardner, 
Lecturer  in  Newuham  College,  Cambridge.  Be¬ 
ing  No.  13  in  Heroes  of  Nations  Series.  Fully 
illustrated.  Clolh,  12mo,  $1.50:  half  leather, 
gilt  top,  $1.75. 

Yale  Yarns. 

By  John  Seymour  Wood.  Illu-strated.  12mo, 
cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

A  volume  of  characteristic  stories  of  Yale  under 
graduate  life,  full  of  humor,  and  written  something 
in  the  same  vein  as  W.  K.  Post’s  recently  published 
“Harvard  Stories.” 

The  Story  of  Vedic  India. 

By  Z.  A.  Ragozin,  author  of  “The  Story  of  Chal¬ 
dea,”  etc.  (Being  No.  44  in  the  “Stories  of  the 
Nations”  Series.)  I.iarge  12mo,  illustrated,  cloth, 
$1.50;  half  leather,  gilt  top,  $1.75. 

“The  material  seems  to  me  to  have  been  arranged 
in  the  most  interesting  m  inner,  and  the  book  should 
prove  of  no  little  value  as  well  for  students  as  for 
he  general  reader.” — T.  V.  Rhun-Davlds. 
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Central  draft  round  wick  burner.  Absolutely  odorless.  Hti6HT,3  *£» 
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Notk.— We  are  personallv  acquainted  with  Mr.  Larkin,  of  the  Soap  Maonf«ctnrlng  Company 
of  Bnir»lo;  have  visited  their  factory;  seen  their  eoods  and  premiums  offered,  and  we  know  that 
they  are  lull  value.  The  only  wooder  is  thiit  they  are  able  to  give  so  much  for  so  little  money. 
The  Company  are  perfectly  reliable.— The  Evangelist. 
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Rev.  Louis  G.  Jougeneel  were  dismissed  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Chippewa.  The  General  Assembly  over¬ 
tures  were  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  pleas¬ 
ant  ride  to  the  State  Asylum  and  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  of  the  ^stor  and  people  of  West  Salem 
were  memorable  features  of  the  meeting.  Old 
Whiteliall  was  chosen  for  the  September  meeting. 

Chippewa  Presbytery  met  in  Ashland  April  11- 
14.  Rev.  W.  N.  Sloan  preached.  Rev.  W.  A.  Broad- 
hurs^  Ph.D.,  was  chosen  moderator.  The  evening 
meetings  were  well  attended.  Rev.  W.  F.  Brown, 
D.D.j  preached  an  E^ter  sermon  on  April  14.  Four 
candiaates  for  the  minist^  were  present.  Two 
were  licensed  and  two  ordained.  The  General  As¬ 
sembly  overtures  on  Federation  and  the  additional 
chapter  were  answered  in  the  negative.  The  Cin¬ 
cinnati  overture  ob  the  reduction  of  General  As- 
S3mbly  assessment  was  approved. 

McGregor.— The  new  church  in  McGregor  Settle¬ 
ment,  near  Hancock,  Waushara  County,  was  organ¬ 
ized  with,  sixteen  members  April  28  by  the  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  P.  Rankin  of  Stevens  Point  and  Joseph  Brown, 
the  Sabbath-school  missionary.  Meeting  were  held 
on  Saturday  and  services  on  Sabbath  morning, 
with  communion  at  3  P.M.  This  little  church  has 
developed  from  a  country  Sabbath-school  long  held 
by  Mr.  McGregor,  and  encouraged  by  the  aid  of 
Missionary  Brown  and  the  Sunday-school  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Wenonah,  N.  J.,  who 
helped  them  build  a  neat  and  comfortable  chapel. 

Oregon. — In  connection  with  the  spring  meeting 
of  Madison  Presbytery  the  Presbyterian  church  iu 
Ore^n,  Wis.,  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary 
Apnl  24.  Services  were  held  all  day.  The  ladies 
served  dinner  and  supper  in  the  manse.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  an  alarm  of  fire  dispersed  the  audience,  but 
they  rallied  again  and  subscribed  over  one  thousand 
dollars  toward  a  new  church  building.  This  inci¬ 
dent,  it  would  seem,  only  served  to  bring  out  the 
earnestness  of  their  spirit. 

C.tMBRiA.— During  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Roger 
M.  Williams,  which  began  in  18i>2,  this  church  has 
become  self  supporting,  and  a  beautiful  new  edifice 
has  been  erected  and  dedicated  free  of  debt.  The 
trustees  are  now  planning  to  build  a  manse. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Vallejo. — The  Presbyterian  church  of  this  city 
(Rev.  Theo.  F.  Burnham  pastor)  was  recently  re¬ 
dedicated  after  a  renovation  upon  which  about 
f3,000  was  judiciously  spent.  The  pulpit  has  been 
placed  upon  the  side,  and  new  pews  of  oak  (semi¬ 
circular)  bring  all  parts  of  the  audience  within 
range  of  the  preacher.  Six  memorial  windows  of 
rare  beauty  were  constructed  by  Butter  worth,  and 
these  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  audience  room, 
with  its  new  walls  of  Oregon  pine,  laid  off  in  panels 
with  redwood.  New  pulpit  furniture,  carpets,  etc., 
make  the  change  agreeably  complete,  while  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  ventilation  (the  Abrahamson)  secures  a  con- 
staut  supply  of  fresh  air  without  draughts.  The 
memorial  window  to  the  pioneer  preacher  here. 
Rev.  Sylvester  Woodbridge.  D  D.,  was  given  by  the 
Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  Elndeavor;  that 
to  Mrs.  Admiral  Farragut  and  other  pioneer  Sun¬ 
day-school  workers  iu  Vallejo  was  given  by  the 
Sunday-school.  The  naval  window  was  presented 
by  friends  of  the  Naval  Union,  of  which  the  pastor 
is  the  founder  and  superintendent.  It  has  a  fine 
view  of  the  ‘‘Hartford”  (now  at  our  nary  yard,  Mare 
Island)  iu  one  lancet,  and  the  modem  cruiser  “Phil¬ 
adelphia”  is  shown  iu  the  other;  while  in  the  trefoil 
above,  the  insignia  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  is  shown.  At  the  morning  service  of  rededi- 
cation,  the  pastor  preached  an  historical  discourse, 
after  which,  the  trustees  having  reported  that  all 
expenses  had  Ijeen  paid  or  provided  for,  the  keys  of 
the  sanctuary  were  placed  upon  the  Bible,  while 
Rev.  N.  B.  Klink,  who  ministered  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion  twenty-two  years,  offeved  a  fervent  and  appro¬ 
priate  prayer.  The  keys  were  then  presented  to  the 
senior  trustee  with  a  few  words  of  counsel  from  the 
pastor.  At  the  afternoon  service,  the  naval  window 
was  formally  presented,  when  responses  were  made 
by  Elder  S'.  O.  Maxson,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Lieut.  C.  M. 
Perking,  U.  S.  M.  C.  Then  fraternal  addresses 
were  given  by^ther  city  pastors.  In  the  evening 
Rev.  Richard  Wylie  of  Napa  presented  the  congrat¬ 
ulations  of  the  Presbytery  of  Benicia,  and  preached 
an  excellent  sermon.  The  church  is  in  a  very  pros¬ 
perous  condition  and  finds  a  wide  field  for  its  activ¬ 
ities,  while  enjoying  most  fraternal  relations  to  the 
other  churches  of  the  city. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

Cimarron  Presbytery  met  at  Kingfisher,  Okla., 
April  19.  Rev.  W.  A.  MacMinn  was  elected  moder¬ 
ator.  Rev.  R.  M.  Overstreet  was  dismissed  to  Em¬ 
poria  Presbytery,  and  Rev.  C.  C.  McGinley  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  Sequoyah  Presbytery,  and  Rev.  B.  F. 
Foster  from  the  Congr^atioual  Church.  The  Plan 
of  Federation  was  considered  inexpedient,  and  the 
overture  on  the  addition  to  the  Book  of  Discipline 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  Rev.  S.  G.  Fisher  and 
H.  O.  Rice  were  elected  principal,  and  Rev.  E.  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  F.  Lamar  alternate  commissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly.  Presbytery  meets  at  Purcell 
next  fall.  S.  C. 
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KIX.  TBACHEBS 

Contemplating  a  trip  to  Denver,  to  attend 
the  Convention  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  in  July,  will  have  all  their  travel¬ 
ing  troubles  borne  and  wants  looked  after  by 
an  agent  in  charge,  if  they  will  join  the  special 
excursion,  arranged  for  by  Mr.  C-  W.  Bardeen, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ,  and  Charles  W.  Cole,  Albany, 
N.  Y. ,  the  Committee  on  Transportation  for 
Western  New  York.  They  will  also  secure  the 
lowest  rates,  the  finest  accommodations,  the 
quickest  time,  and  the  best  meals. 

This  special  train  will  leave  Syracuse  at 
4 :  00  P.M. ,  and  Buffalo  at  8  P.M. ,  on  July  3d, 
and  arrive  at  Denver  at  5:  30  p.m.  on  July  5th. 
It  will  be  composed  of  the  finest  sleeping  cars, 
and  will  be  run  via  the  West  Shore,  Nickel 
Plate  Route,  and  the  North  Western,  Union 
Pacific  Route.  Half  rates  have  been  author¬ 
ized  by  all  lines,  to  Syracuse  and  return,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Convention  of  the  State 
Educational  Association.  July  1st,  2nd,  and  3d. 
All  teachers  in  New  York  State  are  requested 
to  attend  this  Convention  at  Syracuse,  and  to 
join  the  special  party  for  Denver,  leaving  at 
4 : 00  P.  M. ,  July  3d. 

For  all  particulars,  as  to  rates,  diverse 
routes,  sleeping  car  reservations,  etc.,  write 
C.  W.  Bardeen,  Chairman  Transportation 
Committee,  Syracuse,  N  Y.,  or  F.  J.  Moore, 
General  Agent,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


DEER  PARK, 

ON  THE  CREST  OF  THE  ALEKGHENIES. 

To  those  contemp'ating  a  trip  to  ttie  mountaios  in 
search  of  health  and  pleasure,  De*'r  Park,  on  the  crest  of 
the  Allegheny  mountains.  8,000  feel  shove  the  sea  level, 
offers  such  varied  attractions  as  a  delightful  atmosphere 
during  both  day  and  night,  pure  water,  smooth,  winding 
roads  through  the  mountains  and  valleys,  and  >he  most 
picturesque  scenery  in  the  Allegheny  range.  The  hotel 
is  equipped  with  all  adjuncts  couducive  to  the  entertain- 
eiit,  nleasure  ^nd  comfort  of  its  guests. 

The  surrounding  grounds,  as  well  as  the  hotel,  are 
lighted  with  electricity.  Six  miles  distant,  on  the  same 
monutain  summit,  is  Oakland,  the  twin  resort  of  Deer 
Park,  and  equally  as  well  equipped  for  the  entertainment 
Slid  accommodation  of  its  p  itrons.  Hoib  hotels  are  upon 
the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  have 
the  advantages  of  its  splendid  Vestibuled  Limited  Ex¬ 
press  trains  between  the  E.ist  and  West.  Season  excur¬ 
sion  ti'kets,  good  for  return  passage  until  October  31, 
will  be  placed  on  sale  at  greatly  reduced  rates  at  all  prin¬ 
cipal  ticket  offices  throughout  the  country.  One-way 
tickets,  reading  from  St.  Louis.  Louisville,  Cincinnati. 
Columbus.  Chicago,  and  any  point  on  the  B.  &  O.  system 
to  Washington.  Baltimore.  Philadelphia  or  New  York, 
or  vice  versa,  are  good  to  stop  off  at  eitber  Deer  Park, 
Mountain  Lake  Park  or  Oakland,  and  tbe  timelimit  will 
lie  extended  by  agents  at  either  resort  upon  application, 
to  cover  the  period  of  the  holder’s  visit. 

The  sea-son  at  these  popular  resorts  commences  June 
22nd. 

For  full  information  as  to  hotel  rates,  rooms,  etc.,  ad¬ 
dress  George  D.  DeShields,  Manager,  Dter  Park,  or  Oak¬ 
land,  Garrett  County,  Md. 


Before  arranaiug  your  Outing,  address  HCLETT’S 
LANDING  HOTEL,  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  for  finely 
illustrated  book  of  the  Lake.  Represented  In  New  York 
by  the  Oatlook  Co.,  13  Astor  Place. 


Silver  Tlate  That  PVears” 

Meriden 
Britannia  Co.^s 

Tea  Sets,  Chafing  Dishes,  Candelabra,  Library 
and  Toilet  Articles,  etc.,  also 


Spoons,  Forks,  &c. 


“  1847  ’’  on  spoons,  &c.,  identifies  the  old 
original  Rogers  quality,  famous  for  wear. 

If  you  are  unable  to  procure  these 
goods  from  your  dealer,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  furnish  necessary  information. 
Meriden  Britannia  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

^  New  York,  208  Fifth  Avenue. 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  London. 


Potjels. 


HOTEL  ASIKI 


The  Palace 
Hotel 

of  the  South. 


Every  modern  improvement  known  to  science.  Periect 
cuisine  and  service.  Most  uniform  climate  in  United 
States.  Send  for  b<>ok  and  rates. 


THE  IRVINGTON,  Atumic  city,  n.  j. 

On  tbe  Beach,  Elevator,  steam  neat,  filtered  water, 
sun  parlor,  billiard  and  music  rooms. 

CHAMBERS  &  HOOPES, 

THE  (MALFONTE, 

Right  on  the  beach.  Full  ocean  view. 

Sea  water  baths  in  house.  Also  illustrated  booklet  free. 

E.  ROBERTS’  SONS. 


ATLANTIC  HOUSE,  Ocean  Grove.  N.  J. 

ear  tbe  Beach.  Now  Open. 

Sun  Parlor,  Steam  Heat. 

CHARLES  J.  HUNT. 


HILL  TOP  HOUSE. 

1800  Feet  Above  the  Sea. 

A  pleasant  and  select  family  hotel.  T.iOca1ity  abso¬ 
lutely  f  >  ee  from  malaria  and  bay  fevet.  For  booklet  and 
any  other  information  aduress 

_ C.  A.  PETRIE,  Pompey,  N.  Y 

THE  ST.  JAMES, 

Cor.  Pennsylvania  Ave.  and  6th  5t., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

eurof>i5An  plan. 

L.  Woodbury,  Proprietor. 


The  Kearsarge, 

NORTH  CONWAY,  N.  H. 

The  largest,  bast-appointed  and  most  liberally  managed 
hotel  in  the  White  Mountains,  with  the  most  central  and 
delightful  location. 

Opens  June  1st. 

Special  rates  till  July  lOth  and  after  Sept.  10th. 

L.  .1.  RICHES,  Proprietor. 

AN  IDEAL  PLACE 

for  those  seeking 
health  and  rest. 

The  Warsaw  Salt  Baths 
and  Sanitarium. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 


Write  for  Illustrated  Souvenir  and  Full 
Particulars. 

Warsaw  Sanitarium  Company, 

Warsaw,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DEER  PARK  AND  OAKLAND, 

On  the  Crest  of  the  Alleghenies. 

(Main  Line  B.  &  O.  R.  R. ) 

SEASON  OPENS  JUNE  22iid,  1895. 

Rates  660,  $75  and  $90  a  mon^h,  according 
to  location.  Furnished  cottages,  with  facili¬ 
ties  for  housekeeping,  if  desired,  $450  to  $600 
per  season.  Address 

GEORGE  D.  DeSHIELDS,  Manager, 
Cumberland,  Md. 

If  You  Want  I  .^to  advertise  a 
To  Know  How  |  SUMMER  hotel 
send  for  a  copy  of 

Hick’s  Advertisers’  Guide 

containing  lists  of  suitable  newspapers  and  the  rates  for 
advertising. 

WILLIAN  HICKS, 

Advertising  Agent,  132  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


THK  I.ATE8T  ••  FIM>  ’*  IN  EGYPT. 

The  remains  of  an  alien  race,  and  one  possi¬ 
bly  unknown  V>  history,  have  been  exhumed 
by  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie,  who  has  been  con 
ducting  excavations  some  thirty  miles  north 
of  Thebes.  In  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nubt  be 
discovered  relics  of  several  dynasties,  but  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  the  spade  uncovered  what  no 
archaeologist  ever  dreamed  would  be  found 
beneath  the  sands  of  Egypt— a  city  of  for¬ 
eigners,  who  evidently  possessed  certain  arts 
superior  to  those  of  the  natives  of  the  soil, 
and  who  differed  from  them  in  many  remark¬ 
able  respects.  These  intruders — if  they  were 
such— were  of  lofty  stature  (some  of  them  six 
feet),  bad  brown  hair,  aquiline  noses,  and 
long,  pointed  beards.  Their  bodies  were  found 
with  knees  drawn  up  to  the  arms.  The  graves 
contained  no  amulets,  beads,  gods,  scarabs ; 
the  bodies  were  not  mummified.  The  decapi¬ 
tation  of  the  head  in  some  cases,  and  its  re¬ 
placement  with  pottery,  together  with  vari¬ 
ous  collections  of  assorted  bones  (some  of  the 
latter  intentionally  deprived  of  their  marrow), 
“  point  undoubtedly  to  ceremonial  cannibalism.  ” 
Samples  of  writing,  drawing,  and  sculpture 
were  either  lacking,  or  too  rude  for  any  ac¬ 
curate  conclusions  to  be  drawn.  Prof.  Petrie 
believes  that  this  race,  which  may  have  come 
from  Malta  or  Italy,  or  have  been  of  Amorite 
descent,  lived  3,000  years  before  Christ,  and 
“  were  probably  the  people  who  overthrew 
Egyptian  civilization  at  the  close  of  the  old 
kingdom,  and  produced  the  dark  age  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  dynasties.”  In  the  im¬ 
mediate.  vicinity  of  this  old  city,  on  a  plateau 
of  1,400  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the 
Nile,  the  Professor  found  ample  traces  of  the 
existence  of  another  race  antedating  all  human 
history.  Massive  flints,  beautifully  worked, 
shaped  exactly  like  those  found  in  the  river 
gravels  of  France  and  England,  were  discov¬ 
ered. 


Scott’s  Emulsion 


is  Cod-liver  Oil  emulsified,  or 
made  easy  of  digestion  and  as¬ 
similation.  To  this  is  added  the 
H)rpophosphites  of  Lime  and 
Soda,  which  aid  in  the  digestion 
of  the  Oil  and  increase  materially 
the  potency  of  both.  It  is  a  re¬ 
markable  flesh-producer.  Ema¬ 
ciated,  anaemic  and  consumptive 
persons  gain  flesh  upon  it  very 
rapidly.  The  combination  is  a 
most  happy  one 

Physicians  recognize  its  su¬ 
perior  merit  in  all  conditions  of 
wasting.  It  has  had  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  for  20  years. 

Dm't  be  persuaded  to  tale  a  substitute/ 
Scott  a  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  Druggists.  50c.  and  $1, 


Gallons  FOR  25P 


Not  of  the  propurfttlons  of  eolorlng 
matter  and  eseeutial'oiU  so  often 
sold  under  the  name  of  rootbeer, 
bat  of  the  purest,  most  delicious, 
health-giving  beverage  possible  to 
produce.  One  gallon  of  Hires’  is 
worth  ten  of  the  counterfeit  kind. 
Suppose  an  imitation  extract  coete 
five  cents  less  than  the  genuine 
Hires;  the  same  amount  of  sugar 
and  trouble  is  required;  yon  save 
one  cent  a  gallon,  and— get  an  nn- 
bealthful  imitation  In  the  end.  Ask 
for  HIRES  and  get  It. 


Rootbeer 


IODIDE  OF 
IBON. 


ALSO  nr  8TBDP. 


Sueciallv  recommended  by  the  medical  celeb¬ 
rities  of  the  World  for  Scrofula,  (Tumors,  King’s 
Evil),  and  the  eariy  stages  of  (Consumption,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weakness,  Poorness  of  the  Blood,  and  for 
stimulating  and  regulating  its  periodic  coarse. 

None  genuine  unless  signed  ’*  BLANCARD.” 

E.  Eouqera  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Drtiggists. 


y^(§)0pe 

(2roir>J;;s 

/lr>(LAND^AINS  IN  , 

BhoK..  and  c 


/3aPJTs,|icaJi^ 
-Inseet  Bites,  ete 


PROFIT  IN  GUINEAS. 

A  flock  of  guineas  (says  one  of  our  ex¬ 
changes)  are  about  the  most  profitable  poultry 
that  can  be  kept  if  they  are  where  they  can 
have  unlimited  range.  The  common  or  pearl 
guineas  are  just  as  good  as  the  albino  or  white 
variety,  but  when  cooked  their  flesh  is  not  so 
white.  In  the  morning  when  they  are  let  out 
of  the  poultry  house  they  often  do  not  stop 
longer  than  to  pick  up  a  little  of  the  grain 
given  to  the  flock,  and  then  wander  off  to  the 
fields  in  search  of  weed  seeds  and  bugs,  which 
they  like  better  than  anything  that  can  be 
given  them.  They  never  grow  tame,  like 
hens,  but  the  white  ones  are  much  more 
domestic  in  their  habits  than  the  colored  ones. 

The  white  guinea  hens  lay  in  the  nests  with 
the  hens  during  the  whole  forepart  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  but  when  they  get  ready  to  sit  they  will 
steal  off  and  bide  their  nests  and  hatch  their 
eggs  if  they  are  not  watched.  Do  not  let 
them  hatch  their  eggs,  as  they  are  most  care¬ 
less  mothers,  and  a  guinea  hen  that  will  raise 
two  chicks  out  of  twenty  batched  will  be 
doing  pretty  well.  Hatch  them  under  hens 
and  let  the  hens  raise  them,  and  they  develop 
a  great  affection  for  their  foster  mother,  re¬ 
fusing  to  b?'weaned  during  the  whole  season, 
but  following  her  faithfully  whenever  she  is 
out  of  the  poultry  bouse.  When  first  hatched 
guineas  are  exceedingly  wild,  and  unless  con¬ 
fined  in  a  place  where  they  cannot  get  away, 
will  wander  off  and  perish,  leaving  the  nest 
very  frequently  within  two  or  three  hours 
after  they  are  hatched. 

Guinea  eggs  do  not  take  well  in  market  be¬ 
cause  of  their  small  size,  but  for  house  use 
they  are  as  good  as  any,  and  they  are  produced 
in  such  abundance  and  at  such  little  cost  that 
any  one  can  afford  to  keep  a  flock  of  these 
fowls  for  the  eggs  for  house  use.  Besides  be¬ 
ing  a  cheerful  bird,  they  are  as  good  as  a 
watchdog  to  tell  when  there  are  strangers 
arounii.  They  detect  a  stranger  as  soon  as  be 
comes  near,  and  set  up  their  shrill  cries.  They 
also  serve  to  frighten  off  hawks,  as  they  are 
sure  to  raise  a  clamor  if  one  comes  in  sight. 


leujnQatijam, 


Also  Special  ZH 
and  tmeml  Bis 

Uarlralf 


Barley  Ourtols* 
d  Poetry  HouTm 

•oiples  Free. 

OwKm.  Y.,  V.8.A. 


All  Skin  Disorders 

trom  simple  Pimples  to  obstinate  Eczema  and  Tel¬ 
ler  can  be  quickly  and  permanently  cured  by  the 
simple  application  of 


Write  FwweU. 


Miss  Maria  Parloa 

Is  admitted  to  be  a  leading  Americaa 
authority  on  cooking;  she 

Says  ‘.‘Use 

a  good  stock  for  the  foundation  of 
eoupe,  sances  and  many  other  things, 
and  the  best  stock  ia 

Liebig  Company’s 
Extract  of  Beef” 

IWof  him  Parloa'tiMipes 
sent  gratis  by  Otmeby  A  Co., 
J7  Park  PIa49e.  Kaw  York. 


It  makes  the  skin  soft,  smooth  and  healthy,  pro. 
duclng  a  clear  and  brilliant  complexion. 

50c.  per  box  at  Druggists  or  by  mail. 

JOHNSTON,  HOLIiOWAY  Ac  f»., 
531  Commerce  Bt.,  FUladelphla. 


Dr.  Hasbro  uck 

makes  a  specialty  of  the  use 
of  Gas  for  the  painless  extrac- 
tion  of  teeth.  Has  given  to 
over  70,000  people  without  ac¬ 
cident. 

HARVARD  BUILDING, 

729  SIXTH  AVENUE, 
Cor.  42d  8t.  New  York  City. 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  RAILROADING. 


WE  IjEAD  the  WORliD  IN  PROGRESS. 


From  the  Old-Fashioned  Coaches  to  the  Bntlcing' 
LuxaHeo  of  the  PennsylTania  Uaited. 


Safty  and  Comfoht  now  the  Chief  Consid- 
EBATioNS— Some  Intbrbstino  Facts 


It  was  an  Engligbman  who,  looking  back¬ 
wards  from  the  rear  car  of  a  PennsylYania 
train  while  on  his  way  th  the  World’s  Fair, 
sixteen  months  ago,  and  noticing  the  long 
trail  of  glistening  steel  tracks  in  the  wake, 
sweeping  around  mountain  sides,  skirting  the 
edges  of  dark  forests,  shimmering  through 
ravines  and  shining  over  level  tracts  of  coun¬ 
try  for  long  distances  behind,  like  the  white 
froth  in  the  wake  of  a  swift  steamer,  remarked  : 
“It’s  a  wonder  to  me  how  they  keep  the 
buffaloes,  the  bears,  and  the  Indians  off  the 
track." 

Absurb  as  this  remark  seems,  it  nevertheless 
opens  up  an  interesting  train  of  thought  or  re¬ 
flection.  How  is  it  that  the  Great  American 
railroads,  which  cannot  be  fenced  in  as  some 
of  the  English  rail  lines  are,  and  which  of 
necessity  run  through  comparatively  unpopu¬ 
lated  sections,  along  the  base  of  mountain 
sides  covered  with  treacherous  boulders,  and 
through  the  hearts  of  forests,  are  not  danger¬ 
ous?  How  is  it,  not  that  “buffaloes,  bears  and 
Indians,”  but  loose  rails,  landslides  and  natural 
obstacles  do  not  render  journey  by  rail  dan¬ 
gerous  ? 

Well,  on  some  roads  the  answer  is,  “  They  do.  ” 
But  take  a  line  like  the  great  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  where  accidents  are  so  rare  that  they 
practically  amount  to  nothing,  and  there  must 
be  some  explanation.  It  is  furnished  in  the 
undeniable  fact  that  the  roadbed  of  the  Penn- 
.  sylvania,  like  the  main  walk  through  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  country  seat,  is  kept  in  as  good  order 
and  is  the  object  of  as  much  vigilance  and  at¬ 
tention  in  one  spot  as  it  is  in  another. 

Safety  is  unquestionably  the  first  requisite 
in  the  mind  of  a  railway  passenger.  As  a 
Western  railroad  man,  who  was  caught  by  a 
cyclone,  and  after  being  carried  across  coun¬ 
try  at  the  rate  of  several  miles  a  minute,  was 
eventually  landed  in  the  middle  of  a  liver, 
remarked:  “I  prefer  less  speed  and  better  ter¬ 
minal  facilities.” 

The  honor  of  the  introduction  of  interlock¬ 
ing  switches  and  the  now  famous  and  widely- 
adopted  “  block-system”  clearly  belongs  to  the 
Pennsylvania  road,  as  do,  in  fact,  almost  all 
of  the  modem  appliances  that  make  journey 
by  rail  safe.  Singularly  enough,  also,  this 
great  road  took  the  initiative  in  providing 
means  to  make  “life  on  the  rail”  luxurious  — 
to  make  it  a  period  to  be  enjoyed  rather  than 
merely  to  be  endured. 

The  introduction  of  the  ‘limited”  train  was 
made  by  the  Pennsylvania  road.  Old  railroad 
men  will  remember  how  long  the  subject  of 
providing  something  ne  plus  ultra— something 
a  little  beyond  the  ordinary  means  of  travel— 
was  discussed  in  the  council  of  all  the  great 
railroad  companiess.  England  bad  long  had 
a  graded  system  of  rail  travel,  first,  second, 
and  third  class,  but  it  was  not  esteemed  wise 
nor  politic  by  an  American  company  to  adopt 


that'  system.  The  fact  that  there  was.  how¬ 
ever,  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  travelling  public  who  would  be  only  too 
glad  and  willing  to  pay  for  extra  privileges, 
was  something  which  could  not  be  denied  or 
lost  sight  of.  The  mere  hitching  of  sleeping 
cars  to  the  trains  did  not  fill  the  bill.  There 
was  a  class  among  the  constantly  increasing 
number  of  long-distance  railroad  travellers 
who  wanted  something  more. 

It  was  the  Pennsylvania  road  that  first  met 
this  want. 

The  management  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
through  train  to  the  West,  which  should  run 
at  extra  speed,  and  upon  which  the  comforts 
of  the  passengers  should  be  looked  out  for 
with  extra  zeal.  The  “vestibule”  patent  had 
not  been  evolved  at  that  time,  but  the 
principle  of  one  solid,  compact,  and  fast-mov¬ 
ing  train  was  there. 

To  this  new  train  the  Pennsylvania  gave  the 
name,  “New  York  and  Chicago  Limited."  It 
was  not  long  before  a  rival  of  the  Company 
put  upon  its  tracks  a  train  similarly  named. 
It  certainly  does  seem  as  though  a  little  in¬ 
genuity  might  have  avoided  this  plagarism, 
but  the  Pennsylvania  Company  made  no  com¬ 
plaints,  and  simply  simplified  the  name  of 
their  fiyer  by  calling  it  the  “Pennsylvania 
Limited.”  There  is  no  train  in  the  whole 
world  to-day  that  compares  with  it. 

In  the  beginning  an  extra  charge  of  $5  was 
demanded  of  passengers  on  the  “Limited,” 
with  a  guarantee  of  a  rebate  of  that  amount 
provided  the  train  was  more  than  one  hour 
late.  A  few  years  of  practical  experience 
showed  the  company,  however,  that  passengers 
on  the  “Limited”  were  not  actuated  so  much 
by  desire  to  make  the  journey  with  great 
speed  as  to  make  it  in  luxury  and  with 
supreme  comfort.  The  recognition  of  this 
fact  led  to  a  practical  revolution  in  railway 
travel.  It  was  perceived  that  the  mere  adjunct 
of  a  few  sleeping  cars  of  the  day  coaches  and 
a  quicker  schedule  of  time  did  not  meet  the 
want.  What  the  travelling  public  demanded 
en  route  was  hotel  accommodations,  and  fin- 
de  siecle  hotel  accommodations  at  that.  The 
filling  of  the  bill  was  what  the  Pennsylvania 
road  set  about  accomplishing. 

Of  course,  with  the  discovery  that  it  was 
comfort  and  not  an  absolute  guarantee  of  ar¬ 
riving  on  lightning  time  that  the  public 
wanted,  the  Pennsylvania  was  able  to  cut 
down  the  extra  price  for  privilege  of  travelling 
in  the  “Limited,”  and  to-day  it  cost  a  passen¬ 
ger  only  $4  more  to  make  the  journey  to 
Chicago  in  this  moving,  modern  hotel  of  the 
Pennsylvania  road  than  to  go  by  an  ordinary 
train. 

Although  the  Pennsylvania  road  has  reached 
the  extreme  limit  to  which  luxury  en  route 
may  be  obtained,  this  is  by  no  means  the 
only  step  in  advance  it  has  taken.  It  was 
the  first  railroad  in  America  to  introduce  a 
stone-ballasted  track.  The  difference  between 
a  railroad  track  stone -ballasted  and  one  which 
is  not,  may  best  be  likened  to  the  difference 
between  asphalt  pavement  and  a  corduroy 
road.  It  was  also  the  first  road  to  adopt  the 
system  whereby  locomotives  could  be  fed  with 
water  from  a  filled  trough  in  the  center  of  the 
tracks  instead  of  from  stationary  watering 
tanks,  thereby  doing  away  with  many  delays. 
It  was  the  first  railroad  in  the  world  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  feature  of  personally  conducted  tours 
for  the  benefit  of  pleasure-seekers,  and  is  to¬ 
day  the  only  railroad  which  supplies  chaperons 
in  connection  with  these  tours. 


A  great  many  persons  may  suppose  that  it  is 
only  during  the  summer  months  that  the 
great  Pennsylvania  road  invites  the  attention 
of  tourists,  but  here  a  great  mistake  is  made. 
The  winter  excursion  routes  are  quite  as  in¬ 
viting  as  those  that  are  and  have  long  been  so 
deservedly  popular  in  warm  weather.  Of 
course,  in  arranging  these  tours  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  other  railway  lines  has  been  necessary, 
but  this  cooperation  has  been  so  fully  obtained 
and  secured  that  persons  desiring  to  visit  any 
of  the  winter  resorts  in  America  have  simply 
to  apply  to  the  Pennsylvania  road  to  be  accom¬ 
modated,  not  only  with  transportation,  but 
with  every  facility  and  accommodation  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  mid-winter  jaunt. 

There  is  a  book  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania 
road  which  gives  full  particulars  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  one  cannot  slance  through  its  pages 
without  becoming  impressed  with  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  important  part  which  this  railroad 
plays  in  the  entire  system  of  rail  communica¬ 
tion  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Pennsylvania  road,  with  is  connections, 
seen>s  to  bring  Florida  almost  as  directly  at 
the  door  of  New  Yorkers  as  it  has  brought  the 
city  of  Chicago. 

With  the  great  work  of  redeeming  the  big 
cities  through  which  it  passes  from  the  curse 
of  steam-tracks  on  the  level  of  the  public 
streets,  in  which  the  Pennsylvania  has  been 
ceaselessly  engaged  for  years  past,  the  public 
is,  of  course,  familiar.  Jersey  City  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  have  felt  the  full  force  of  the  boon 
which  the  Company  has  voluntarily  offered, 
and  in  a  lesser  way  New  York  has  been  made 
acquainted  with  it.  The  Pennsylvania  Ferry 
is  the  only  one  which  New  Yorkers  can  reach 
by  a  covered  way  leading  over  that  most  im¬ 
passable  of  thoroughfares.  West  Street.  It  is 
also,  by  the  way,  the  only  railroad  terminating 
in  Jersey  City  which  gives  to  the  great  city  of 
Brooklyn  an  opportunity  for  its  inhabitants  to 
go  West,  or  to  return  from  the  West,  without 
the  inconvenience  of  passing  through  the 
streets  of  New  York.  The  Brooklyn  Annex  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  a  convenience 
fully  appreciated  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fourth  city  in  population  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  not  space  in  this  article,  nor,  in¬ 
deed,  is  there  any  necessity  to  describe  the 
great  depots  and  terminals  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  The  new  station  recently  completed 
in  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  handsomest, 
finest,  and  most  costly  in  the  world.  It  does 
seem  worth  while  saying,  however,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  public  curiosity,  that  the  new  train- 
shed,  which  has  recently  been  completed  in 
Jersey  City,  is  by  bong  odds  the  largest  in  the 
world.  It  is  651  feet  in  length  and  258  feet 
wide.  The  San  Pancras  station,  in  London, 
about  which  English  men  have  been  bragging 
for  years,  is  put  effectually  in  the  background 
by  this  Jersey  City  structure,  just  as  Eng¬ 
land’s  best  passenger  service  is  made  to  seem 
primitive  and  provincial  in  comparison  with 
the  “Pennsylvania  Limited”  hotel  on  wheels. 

ETOLUTION  OF  RAILROADING. 

It  leads  the  world  of  travel  in  all  things  in 
comfort,  safety,  luxury,  and  speed. 

It  introduced  block  signals  and  all  else  tend¬ 
ing  to  give,  with  safety,  quickest  time. 

The  vestibule,  electric  lighting,  baths, 
ladies-maids,  barbers,  stock  reports,  buffets. 

Typewriters,  dining  and  observation  cars : 
in  abort,  the  Pennsylvania  Limited. 

It  gives  to  all  desiring  privacy,  compart¬ 
ment  cars,  equipped  par  excellence. 

It  is  the  shortest,  quickest,  best  of  lines 
from  North  and  East  to  South  and  West. 

Hours  from  New  York  to  Chicago  28,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  21,  St.  Louis  29. 

Others  may  emulate,  but  equal  none. 

THE  STANDARD  RAILROAD  OF  AMERICA. 
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MODERN  WARFARE- HELE  AFLOAT. 

A  layman  has  no  concoption  of  the  awful 
nature  of  battle  in  modern  naval  vessels. 
Even  the  cruisers  have  steel  sides,  and  the  air 
of  the  enclosed  spaces  is  very  confined.  The 
din  made  hy  the  impact  of  a  heavy  projectile 
against  these  metal  sides  is  awful  beyond  de¬ 
scription.  I  wore  cotton  in  my  ears,  but  in 
spite  of  that,  am  still  deaf  from  that  cause. 
The  engineers  in  the  Chen-Yueii  stuck  to  their 
work  even  when  the  temperature  of  the  en¬ 
gine-rooms  was  above  200  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
The  skin  of  their  hands  and  arms  was  actually 
roasted  off,  and  every  man  was  blinded  for 
life,  the  sight  being  actually  seared  out. 

Late  in  the  action,  after  my  hair  had  been 
burned  off  and  my  eyes  so  impaired  by  in¬ 
jected  blood  that  I  could  only  see  out  of  one 
of  them,  and  then  only  by  lifting  the  lid  with 
my  fingers,  I  was  desirous  of  seeing  how  the 
enemy. was  delivering  his  fire.  As  I  groped 
my  way  around  the  protected  deck,  a  hundred- 
|K)und  shell  pierced  the  armor  about  eighteen 
inches  in  front  of  n)y  hand.  In  a  second  my 
hand  touching  the  steel,  was  so  burnt  that 
part  of  the  skin  was  left  upon  the  armor. 
That  shows  how  intense  is  the  heat  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  impact  of  a  shot,  and  how  rap- 
idly  the  steel  conducts  the  heat. 

One  shell  struck  an  open  gun  shield  of  the 
Chen-Yuen  early  in  the  action,  and  glancing 
thence,  passed  through  the  open  port.  Seven 
gunners  were  killeil  and  fifteen  wounded  by 
that  shot.  Early  in  the  fight  the  Maxim  gun 
in  our  foretop  was  silenced.  The  holes  pierced 
by  a  shell  could  be  seen  from  the  deck.  After 
the  fight  w’e  found  the  officer  and  men  on  duty 
there  all  dead  and  frightfully  mangled.  The 
one  shell  had  wrought  the  havoc. 

The  detonations  of  the  heavy  canon  and  the 
impact  of  hostile  projectiles  produce  concus¬ 
sions  that  actually  rend  the  clothing  off.  The 
Chinese  soldiers  deserve  ail  credit  for  their 
courage  and  obedience  in  that  action.  No 
duty  was  too  difficult  or  dangerous  When 
the  Chen-Yuen ’s  forecastle  was  ablaze  from 
Jap  shells,  I  ordered  several  officers  to  cross 
the  shell  swept  place  to  fight  the  fire.  They 
shirked  that  duty,  but  when  I  called  upon  the 
men  to  volunteer  to  follow  me,  they  did  it 
promptly,  and  the  ship  was  saved.  It  was 


while  on  this  duty  that  a  shell  passing  between 
my  legs  threw  me  aloft  and  let  me  down  upon 
the  deck  with  such  violence  that  I  became 
unconscious,  and  was  out  of  the  fight.  All  of 
the  officers,  however,  were  not  cowards.  On 
my  ship  were  several  who  had  been  educated 
in  this  country,  and  they  were  as  brave  and 
devoted  as  men  could  be.  Others,  however, 
were  in  the  safest  place  they  could  find  amid¬ 
ships  — Capt.  McGiffin  in  the  Mail  and  Express. 


NAPOLEON’S  MASTERPIECE. 

In  later  years  Napoleon  himself  believed,  and 
subsequent  criticism  has  confirmed  bis  opinion, 
that  the  Italian  campaign,  taken  as  a  whole, 
was  his  greatest.  The  revolution  of  a  system, 
social,  political,  or  military,  is  always  a  gigan¬ 
tic  task.  It  was  nothing  less  than  this  which 
Bonaparte  had  wrought,  not  in  one,  but  in  all 
three  spheres,  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  179o.  The  changes,  like  those  of  most  rev¬ 
olutions,  were  changes  of  emphasis  and  de¬ 
gree  in  the  application  of  principles  already 
divined.  “Divnle  and  conquer,”  was  an  old 
maxim ;  it  was  a  novelty  to  see  it  applied  in 
warfare  and  politics  as  Bonaparte  applied  it 
in  Italy. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  essential 
difference  between  Napoleon  and  Frederick 
the  Great  was  that  the  latter  had  not  ten 
thousand  men  a  month  to  kill.  The  notion 
that  war  should  be  short  and  terrible  had, 
indeed,  l»een  clear  to  the  great  Prussian ; 
Carnot  ai\d  the  times  afforded  the  opportunity 
for  its  conclusive  demonstration  by  the  genius 
of  the  greater  Corsican.  Concentration  of 
besiegers  to  breach  the  walls  of  a  town  was 
nothing  new ;  but  the  triumphant  application 
of  the  same  principle  to  an  opposing  line  of 
♦  roops,  though  well  known  to  Julius  Caesar, 
had  been  forgotten,  and  its  revival  was  Na¬ 
poleon’s  masterpiece. 

The  martinets  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight¬ 
eenth  centuries  had  so  exaggerated  the  for¬ 
malities  of  war  that  the  relation  of  armies  to 
the  fighting  ground  had  been  little  studied 
and  well-nigh  forgotten ;  the  use  of  the  map 
and  the  compass,  the  study  of  reliefs  and  pro¬ 
files  in  topography,  produced  in  Bonaparte’s 
hands  results  that  seemed  to  duller  minds 


nothing  short  of  miraculous.  One  of  these 
was  to  oppose  the  old  school  rigid  formation 
of  trnope  by  any  formation  more  or  less  open 
and  irregular  according  to  circumstances,  but 
always  the  kind  best  suited  to  the  character 
of  the  region  chosen  for  conflict. 

The  first  two  days  at  Arcole  were  the  trium¬ 
phant  vindication  of  this  concept. 

Finally  there  was  a  fascination  for  the 
French  soldiers  in  .the  primitive  savagery  of 
their  General,  which,  though  partly  concealed 
and  somewhat  held  in  by  training,  neverthe¬ 
less  was  willing  to  devote  the  spoils  of  their 
conquests  to  making  the  men  themselves  opu¬ 
lent;  which  scorned  tho  limitations  of  human 
powers  in  himself  and  them,  and  thus  accom 
plished  feats  of  strength  and  stratagem  which 
gratified  to  satiety  that  love  for  the  uncom¬ 
mon,  the  ideal,  and  the  great,  which  is  in¬ 
herent  in  the  spirit  of  their  nation.  In  the 
successful  combination  and  evolution  of  all 
these  elements  there  was  a  grandeur  which 
Bonaparte  and  every  soldier  of  his  army  appre¬ 
ciated  at  its  full  value  —Prof.  Sloane’s  Life  of 
Napoleon  in  the  May  Century. 


A  VANISHING  ART. 

Every  one  knows  how  tbe  stage  coach  has 
been  supplanted  by  the  railroad,  but  compara¬ 
tively  few,  we  imagine,  realize  how  the  deli¬ 
cate  and  beautiful  art  of  wood  engraving  has 
been  superseded  by  process  work,  and  by  the 
opening  of  a  new  field  of  illustration  in  the 
half-tone.  Men  like  Timothy  Cole,  Henry 
Wolf,  and  Gustav  Kruell,  who  are  still  living, 
have  done  work  in  wood  which  has  not  been 
equalled  since  the  introduction  of  the  art ;  but 
they  will  leave  no  successors.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  inducement,  except  pure  love  of 
art,  to  induce  a  young  man  to  become  a 
wood  engraver.  Thousands  of  magazine  read¬ 
ers.  perhaps,  cannot  tell  the  difference  between 
a  half  tone  and  a  wood-cut,  and  if  they  were 
to  express  a  preference,  would  say  that  the 
half-tone  was  “nicer.”  But  to  a  trained  eye 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  a  wood- 
cut  and  a  half-tone  as  there  is  between  an  oil 
painting  and  a  photograph.  The  principal 
compensation  that  the  half-tone  brings  is 
that  through  it  we  gain  a  number  of  illustra¬ 
tions  though  we  lose  in  personal  touch  and  in 
beauty  of  line.” — The  Watchman. 


It  is  remarkable  how  many  people  there  are  who 
have  That  Tireil  Feeling  and  seem  to  think  it  is  of 
no  importance  or  that  nothing  need  be  done  for  it. 
They  would  not  be  so  careless  if  they  realized  how 
really  serious  the  malady  is.  But  they  think  or 
say  “It  will  go  off  after  a  while.’’ 

We  do  not  mean  the  legitimate  weariness  which 
all  experience  after  a  hard  day's  work,  but  that  all- 
gone,  worn-out  feeling  which  is  especially  over¬ 
powering  in  the  morning,  when  the  body  should  be 
refreshed  and  ready  for  work.  It  is  often  only  the 
forerunner  of 

Nervous  Prostration 

with  all  the  horrible  suffering  that  term  implie.s. 
That  Tired  Feeling  and  nervousness  are  a  sure  in¬ 
dication  of  impure  and  impoverished  condition  of 
the  blood.  The  craving  of  the  system  for  help  can 
only  be  met  by  purifying  the  blootl.  Hoott’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  is  the  one  great  blood  purifier.  It  expels 
all  impurities,  gives  vitality  and  strength,  regulates 
the  digestion  and  makes  the  weak  strong. 


Scro’iila  taints  lurk  in  the  blood  of  almost  every¬ 
one.  Even  in  its  worst  form  scrofula  can  be  cured 
by  Howl’s  Sarsaparilla.  This  is  proved  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  and  hundreds  of  other  cases: 

“1  write  to  tell  what  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  has  done  for 
me.  My  case  was  scrofula  in  its  worst  form.  A  large 
tumor  gathered  under  my  chin  on  tbe  left  side  and  con- 
t  nned  to  grow  until  it  was  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg.  I  had 
it  lanced  and  had  to  keep  a  poultice  on  it  all  tbe  time. 
I  bad  tried  many  remedies,  but  my  tronble  lingered,  and 
I  bad  about  given  up  when  1  happened  to  read  abont 
Hood’s  Sarsapirilla.  I  concluded  to  try  it,  and  after 
taking  almost  seven  bottles  I  am  again  enjoying  tbe  best 
ofhealtb.  1  he  sore  is  completely  healed.Hood’sSaisa- 
pariila  effecting  a  permanent  cure.’’  Clarbnck  Allen, 
Oil  City.  Kentucky.  , 

“I  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  every  spring  and  bare 
found  it  the  best  blond  purifier  and  a  positive  cure  for 
that  tired  feeling.’’  .Mattie  Smith,  Stamford,  Conn. 


To  sprak  of  “Spring  Medicine’’ 
always  suggests  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
anil  only  Hood’s.  .\s  a  spring  med¬ 
icine  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  practi- 
c  illy  aicne  in  the  Held  and  is  abso¬ 
lutely  without  an  equal.  It  is  a 
modem  medicine,  originated  by  ex- 
perienteil  pharmacists  of  to-dny, 
under  wlio!»e  careful  supervision  it 
is  still  prepared.  It  Is  prepared  by 
a  Combination.  Propoiticn  and 
Process  peculiar  to  itself,  and  by 
which  it  is  given  peculiar  and  un¬ 
equalled  curative  power.  It  com¬ 
bines  Economy  and  Strength. 

“I  have  received  more  benefit  from  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  than  from  all  other  medicines  or  remedies. 
For  years  I  suffered  terribly  tvith  a  cankered  stom¬ 
ach,  indigestion,  dyspepsia  and  general  debility. 
Life  was  a  burden.  On  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla, 
together  with  Hood’s  Pills,  my  health  began  to 
improve.  Formerly  niiytbing  I  ate  caused  me 
great  distress.  Now  I  can  eat  heartily  and  am 
greatly  improved  in  flesh  and  health.  I  cheerfully 
recommend  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.”  Mrs.  Grack 
Parrisox,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Purifies  the  Blood. 

‘T  believe  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  saved  me  from 
consumption.  Before  I  had  finished  the  first  bottle 
1  could  see  a  change  in  my  health.  1  kept  on  tak¬ 
ing  it  and  gained  strength  and  the  color  returned 
to  my  face.’’  Mrs.  Hannah  Farrow,  Lummis- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

is  the  only  True  Blood  Purifier  Prominently  in  the  Public  Eye  To-day. 
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ROTAL,  BLCE  UNE  TRAINS. 

IncrcMed  Service  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
WaHhlDKton. 

With  the  apring  schedvih^st  went  into  effect 
May  12  an  exceptionally  fid?'  service  is  offered  be¬ 
tween  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington.  The  folloi*ing  Koyal  Blue  Line  trains 
leave  New  York  from  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  station,  foot  of  IJberty  street,  8  a  m.,  11.30  A.M., 

3.30  P.M.,  for  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Wash¬ 
ington;  10  A. M.  and  6  p.M.  for  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis;  2  30 
P.M.  and  12.1.5  mdt.  for  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  and  Chicago;  5  P.M.  for  Philadlephia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  and  New  Orleans;  9  A.M., 

1.30  P.M  ,  4  P.M.,  7.30  P.M.,  8.45  P.M.,  10  P.M.,  for  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  The  8  A.M..  1.80, 3.30, 7.30,  8.45,  and  10  p.M. 
trains  do  not  run  Sundays. 

With  the  inauguration  of  this  time  table  all 
trains  of  the  Royal  Blue  IJne  for  Baltimore  and 
Washington  use  the  Baltimore  Belt  Railroad's  new 
tunnel,  thereby  avoiding^  the  ferry  transfer  across 
the  bay  from  Locust  Point  to  Canton. 


Clark’S  Excursions  to  Europe, 


RAYMOND’S 

VACATION 

EXCURSIONS. 

ALL  TBAVELIHQ  EXPENSES  INCLUDED. 

A  Party  will  leave  New  York  In  May  for  a  graid 
Excursion  of  Forty- six  Days  to 


.SailiuK  from  New  York  by  flrst-class  steamers  on  April 
18.  .May  18.  June  22.  June  26  (The  Evangelist’s  Tours), 
June  z9,  July  5,  etc.  All  traveling  expenses  included. 
Popular  prices,  H  ■%  ■■  Tickets  for 

$250  and  up.  F  1 1  1]  H  Q  F  individual 
Ocean  ticketo  VlIKIIrF  travelers  to  all 

parts  of  the 
world  at 
lowest  prices. 

Tour  Round  the  World.  October  7. 

Fall  Palestine  Tour,  August  28. 

Send  for  Clark’s  Tourist  Gazette,  containing  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  with  maps. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Tourist  Agent, 
III  Breadway,  New  York. 

Official  Ticket  Agent  Peunsylvaniaand  Erie  R.R..  etc. 
Geceral  Agent  In  the  United  Stales  for  the  Great 
Norths rn  R'y  of  England  (Cathedral  route  . 


ALASKA 


all  Lines 


Over  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  Alaska 
Alaska  and  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  have,  very 
properly,  a  btadlog  place  in  Raymond  &  Whitcomb's 
summer  excursion  program.  A  party  is  to  leave  New 
York  for  these  wonderful  regions  May  27.  It  will  travel 
westward  across  the  continent,  in  a  train  of  palace  sleep¬ 
ing  and  dining  cars,  over  the  picturesque  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  with  visits  to  Banff  Hot 
Springs  and  th»  Great  Glaoier  of  the  Selkirk  range.  On 
Puget  Sound  the  steamer  "Queen’’  will  be  taken  for  a 
twelve-days’  voyage  to  Alaska.  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and 
Portland  will  also  he  seen.  Then  will  follow  a  journey 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Kstiroad, 
with  a  detour  through  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
A  descriptive  hook  may  be  obtained  wiihont  charge  of 
Raymond  &  Whitconb,  31  Ela«t  14th  St.,  Lincom  Huild- 
iog,  corner  Union  Square,  New  Yore . 


The  Only 

“Dustless  Path” 
Across  the  Continent 


The  outward  route  is  to  be  over  the  Picturesque  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway,  through  Montreal,  Winnipeg. 
Banff  Hot  Sptings  the  grand  sc^-nery  of  the  Selkirks, and 
Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Portland;  the  homeward  ronte.  after 
the  Alaska  voyage  of  twelve  days,  via  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  with  a  week  in  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park. 

Magoiflcent  trains  of  Palace  Sleeping  siid  Dining 
Cars,  with  every  first-class  appointment,  are  to  be  used 
in  crossing  the  continent.  Tne  Alaska  trip  will  hr  on  the 
favorite  steamer  "Queen."  Tickets  allow  stop-over  priv¬ 
ileges.  _ 

Hpeeial  Tonrs  through  Enrope,  leaviog  New  York  in 
May.  June  and  July. 

Two  Sommer  Trips  to  Alaska,  leaving  New  York  in 
July  for  two  45-day  excursions. 

Colorado  and  the  Yellowstone  National  Park:  a 
81-day  excursion,  leaving  New  York  in  July. 

Tonrs  to  Hawaiian  Islands,  China  and  Japan. 

A  Series  of  Summer  Tours,  of  one  to  four  weeks,  to 
the  principal  resorts  of  Near  England,  the  Middle  State- 
and  Canada. 

HTDEPENDENT  RAILROAD  AND  STEAMSHIP 
TICKETS  TO  ALL  POINTS. 

Send  for  descriptive  book.  mentioLiog  the  pa  tic 
ular  tonr  dcKlre... 

Xt.ck3rxxxozxcl.  cfb  X^lxltoouxls, 

31  fast  14th  8t.,  cor.  Union  Sq.,  New  York. 


The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  furnishes  the 
traveler  with  the  opportunity  of  stopping  over  at 
the  National  Capital,  in  journeying  in  either  direc¬ 
tion  to  or  from  New  York.  The  line  crossing  the 
mountains  either  via  Pittsburgh,  Bel  Air,  or  Park¬ 
ersburg,  gives  the  traveler  views  of  scenery  that  are 
grand  beyond  description.  The  road  is  equipped 
with  engines  of  enormous  power,  the  sleeping  cars 
are  palaces  on  wheels,  and  the  service  is  perfect  in 
every  particular.  The  dining  cars  are  models  of 
beauty  and  convenience,  and  the  menu  would  please 
the  pallet  of  an  epicure.  Commissioners  and  attend¬ 
ants  umn  the  General  Assembly  at  Pittsburgh  can 
reach  Washington— “The  Paris  of  America —in  a 
few  hours  with  great  ease  and  comfort  by  taking 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 


At  Buffalo  take  the  floating  palaces  of 
the  Northern  S.S.  Company  through  the 
great  lake  chain  to  Duluth. 

Thence,  or  from  St.  Paul  or  Minneap¬ 
olis,  westward  over  the  only  trans-conti¬ 
nental  route  that  is  ballasted  with  rock. 


SIXTIETH  YEAR, 


Great  Northern 
Railway. 


The  comfort  of  traveling  either  ^at  borne  or  abroad 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  suitable  and  convenient  travel 
ing  necessities.  The  Sample  Trunk  Co.,  No.  1  Cortlandt 
St.,  this  city,  have  made  this  a  subject  of  careful  study. 
<na  as  outfitters  can  give  valuable  help  to  home  and  for¬ 
eign  travelers.  Their  offer  of  a  steamer  ch  Ir  without 
coat  is  an  attractive  one.  See  advertisement. 


A  panoramic  revelation  of  the  many- 
sided  Northwest  Empire,  quite  unsur¬ 
passed  in  either  scenic  or  commercial 
interest. 

A  land  of  lakes  and  mountains  yet 
unknown  to  many  a  Nimrod  or  Walton 
of  the  East. 

A  land  fast  filling  up  with  homes. 

A  goodly  land  for  pleasure,  health,  or 
business. 


Valuable  Information 


The  Preferred  Accident  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York  issu^  the  only  Accident  Ticket  that  cov¬ 
ers  travel  on  land  and  sea,  and  insures  women  as  well 
as  men  against  death,  disability,  loss  of  limbs  and 
sight;  cheapest  and  best  sold.  Parties  going  to 
Kurope  should  have  a 

“  PREFERRED  TICKET.” 

For  tickets  and  further  information  apply  to 

C.  B.  DEAN, 

Manager  Ticket  Department,  or 

L.  EGERTON, 

General  Agent. 

256  257  Broadway,  New  York. 


JOHN  CATTNACH, 

736  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Trunks,  Bags,  Rugs,  steamer  Chairs,  Shawl  Straps, 
Ac.,  for  Continental  and  Home  Travel. 

We  are  Waking  an  Extra  Light  Weight  Trunk. 

Cattnach’s  *’OWN  MAKE’’  Goods 
absolutely  reliable. 


Your  Vacation, 

WHERE  WILL  YOU  SPEND  IT? 

Why  not  join  a  party  of  cultured  people,  chieflv  teach¬ 
ers  and  ministers,  and  go  to  the  beautiful  and  romantic 

Evangeline  Valley,  Nova  Scotia. 

This  is  an  ideal  v^atipn  land,  full  of  front,  shad,  sal¬ 
mon.  strawberries,  pioe  woods  and  ozone.  There  is  no 
heat,  the  nights  are  invariably  cool,  the  air  bracing.  The 
tired  brain- worker  builds  up  faster  than  inanvhther 
land  we  have  ever  visited.  There  aieali  the  fascinations 
of  a  foreign  tnnr,  including  a  delicious  little  taeteof  salt, 
only  one  night  at  sea. 

Fncourased  by  the  success  of  last  year,  the  Associate 
Editor  of  Edneation  offers  two  delightful  itineraries  this 
tear,  at  low  rates.  First  party  will  leave  as  soon  as  the 
schools  close,  June  25.  and  return  in  time  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Convention.  July  10.  Entire  expense 
only  $55.  The  second  party  will  leave  at  the  close  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Convention  and  spend  three  weeks 
or  more  in  touring  the  three  provinces.  Nova  Scotia. 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  New  Brunswick. 

Send  stamp  tor  prospectuj  to 
KAS8UN  A  PALMER,  Publishers  Education, 

SO  Bromfleld  St.,*Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  TRAVELERS  I  TOURISTS 

European  Outfitters. 

Elegant  Steamer  Trunks,  Satchels,  Rugs 
and  every  other  article  requisite  in  the  foreign 
traveler’s  outfit.  ^  ,  , 

A  REGULATION  STEAMER  CHAIR 

delivered  on  board  the  steamer  without  cost 
to  every  purchaser  of  goods  to  the  value  of 
$10.00. 

TRUNKS  and  TRAVELING  BAGS 

of  all  varieties  suited  to  American  Tourists. 
Elegant  dress  Suit  cases-  for  $5.00.  Call  and 
examine  our  stock. 

THE  SAMPLE  TRUNK  CO., 

1  Cortland  St.,  cor.  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  Tbb  Evanoblist  is  published  in  a  shape  con- 
venieot  for  binding,  many  of  its  reatlers  will  vrirna 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  25  cents  each.  pceUge 
prepaid.  Addresr  Tub  Evanoblist.  P.  O.  Box  2Mr  >  ew 
York  city. 


V, 


Delaware  &  Hudson 

A 

Railroad. 


THE  DIRECT  LINE  TO 


Famous  Adirondack 
and 

Lake  Champlain 
Resort. 


May  16.  1895 


rHE  EVANOELIOT. 

(*} .  . »t 


I  Lake  Champlain, 

t  The  Adirondacks.  Lake  George,  Saratoga,  Mon- 
I  treal,  Sharon  Springs,  The  Gravity  R.R.,  etc. 


I  treat,  Sharon  Springs,  The  Gravity  R.R.,  etc. 

J  And  the  SHORTEST,  QUICKEST  and  BEST  ROUTE  between 

I  NEW  YORK  AND  MONTREAL. 

^  ANTHRACITE  COAL  ONLY.  NO  SMOKE.  NO  DUST. 

4^  The  Route  via  Lake  Champlain,  Lake  George,  Saratoga  and  the  Hudson  River  is  the  greatest  highway 
4^  of  summer  pleasure  travel  in  America. 

4^  SEND  SIX  CENTS  IN  STAMPS  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE  TO 

4|  H.  G.  YOUNG,  2d  Vice-President,  J.  W.  BURDICK,  General  Passenger  Agent,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


4 

k 

mC8  i 

I'lm  ff  ' 

'Jill 

I  The  Hotel  Champlain, 

4* 

#  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  three  miles  south  of  Plattsburgh. 
^  Delaware  &  Hudson  R.R.  station  and  steamboat  pier  in  the  hotel  grounds. 
#*'A11  trains  and  boats  stop.  The  natural  stopping  point  for  tourists  to  and 
J  frorri  Montreal  and  the  Adirondacks.  Vast  and  magnificent  panoramic 

#  views  of  Green  and  Adirondack  Mountains  and  Lake.  A  lofty  and  airy 
4|  situation.  Sanitary  arrangements  perfect. 

J  0.  D.  SEAVEY,  Manager, 

#  P.  O.  Address,  Hotel  Champlain,  N.  Y. 
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tllK  KVANGELIST. 


ay  le. 


When  traveling  in  Europe  and  Other  Foreign 
Countries  Carry 


Travelers  Cheaues 


AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 


t  ufiincM.  I«K.  kj  Tke  Practrr  *  GMikk-  C«..  nan 


No  Identification  Required 


No  housekeeper  need  have  to 
apologize  for  her  kitchen.  A  well 
enforced  rule  of  order  and  Ivory 
Soap  will  make  it  an  attractive  and 
appetizing  spot. 


More  Convenient  than  Letters  of  Credit  or  Circular  Notes,  and  Hall' 
the  Cost. 

Avallahle  at  «>ver  20,000  Places  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia. 
Mexica  South  America,  Cuba,  India,  China,  .Tapan,  United  States,  Canada, 
and  elsewhere,  including  Principal  Hotels. 

Cheques  Issued  for  $10.  $2t>,  $50,  $100  and  $200  each. 

Kxnct  Amount  in  F«>reiKn  Mciiey  printed  on  Cheque  will  be  paid 
without  commissiou  or  discount  by  an  extended  list  of  Bankers. 

Kates  and  Further  Particulars  can  be  obtained  from  any  Agent  of 
the  American  Express  Company,  also  at  the  Principtl  Offices : 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  BOSTON. 

65  Broadway.  78  Monroe  St.  45  Franklin  St. 


The  New  Hodel 


Number 


Unrivalsd^^^^ 

riANY  Notable  Improvehents  : 

More  Permanent  Alignment, 

improved  Spacing  Mechanism, 

Lighter  and  Wider  Carriage, 

Uniform  and  Easy  Touch, 

Economicai  Ribbon  flovement, 
improved  Paper  Feed. 
SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT. 

327  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 


for  the  little  ones, 
always  relished, 
and  very  econom¬ 
ical,  is  a  bowl  of 
broth  made  of 


with  crackers  or  bread  broken  .nto  it.  Use  ^ 
teaspoonful  of  the  Extract  to  each  pint  of 
water.  Can  be  jirepared  over  an  oil  stove  or 
gas  jet. 

We  issue  a  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles,” 
which  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Send  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  to 


Armour  &  Company 


